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Do You Know About 
SULLMANCO 


The up-to-the-minute ink prop- 
osition 
That Appeals to every Job Printer. 


The Ink you want—as you want it, 
How you want it, when you 
want it! 


Have YOU received your Sull- 
manco Way Booklet? 

If not, write TO-DAY to any of 
the following Selling Agents 


Atlanta. . . Keysto e Type Foundry Duluth . . . « Peyton Paper Co. Norfolk, Va. . Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Baltimore . heaten an Type Founders Co: Hagerstown, Md. . . Antietam Paper Co. Omaha . . Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
0) 


Baltimore . nd Paper Co. Harrisburg . . The Johnston Paper Co. Omaha . . . . . Carpenter Paper Co. 
Boston . . ee. Type Founders Co. Houston, Texas . Southwestern PaperCo. Omaha . . . . . Western Paper Co. 
Boston . . . Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. Indianapolis . .C. P. Lesh Paper Co. Philadelphia . . Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Boston . . H.C. Hansen Type Foundry Jacksonville, Fla. . Antietam Paper Co. Philadelphia . Keystone Type Foundry 
Boston . . . Keystone Type Foundry Kansas City American Type FoundersCo. Pittsburgh . American Type Founders Co. 
Buffalo . . American Type FoundersCo. KansasCity . Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Portland, Ore. American Type Founders Co. 
Buffalo . . ... Holland Paper Co. KansasCity . Keystone Type Foundry Reading. . M. J. Earl 
Chicago. . American Type FoundersCo. KansasCity Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. Richmond . American Type Founders Co. 
Chicago . . . Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Los Angeles. American Type FoundersCo. Rochester . . The Alling & Cory Co. 

Chicago . . . Keystone Type Foundry Louisville ;. Louisville Paper Co. St.Louis . American Type Founders Co. 
Cincinnati . American Type FoundersCo. Milwaukee : Milwaukee Printers Supply Co. St. —— . . Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Cleveland . American Type FoundersCo. Milwaukee . Standard Paper Co. © ouis . . Graham Paper Co. 
Dallas . . . Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Minneapolis American Type FoundersCo. St. Paul. . * Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Dallas . . . . Southwestern Paper Co. — nee gl > . . Printers’ Supply Co. etic Lake: City Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
Denver . _. American Type FoundersCo. Nashville — Graham Paper Co. San Francisco . . Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Denver . Carter, Rice& Carpenter PaperCo. New Orleans . . .E.C. Palmer & Co. Seattle . . . Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Des Moines. . ._ . Carpenter Paper Co. New York City ‘American Type FoundersCo. ao: . American Type Founders Co. 
Detroit . . American Type Founders Co. New York City George Damon & Sons, Inc. Syr: J.& F.B. Garrett Co. 
Detroit .>. . . Beecher, Peck & Lewis New York City H.C. Hansen Type Foundry Washington, D.C. R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Detroit . . . Keystone Type Foundry New York City . Keystone Type Foundry Washington, D.C. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 















































The Butler Line of Ledger Papers is Nationally Known as the 


“DURABLE LEDGER LINE” 


Following, is the Authorized list of “Butler Brands” Ledger Paper. Write for Samples. 
AMERICAN LINEN RECORD GENERAL LEDGER 
LEDGER MILLS LEDGER LOOSE LEAF LINEN LEDGER 
BERKSHIRE LINEN LEDGER SCRIPTUM LEDGER 
STATEMENT LEDGER 


All Watermarked — All Standardized — All Recognized Leaders in the Field. 











Made Especially for 
Loose Leaf Work 


(The 4 ‘‘L” Butler Brand) 


Loose Leaf Linen Led3er 


In Loose Leaf Linen Ledger, we 3ive you an exemplification of what ‘‘built-in” 
service means in Ledger Paper. 

This brand is made to meet the critical requirements of Loose Leaf Ledger users. 
It is stron’, and will stand wear around the posts and will not collapse at the cor- 
ners under constant thumbin3. 

The color is bright White and the surface uniformly smooth, making, this 
paper ideal for the ruler, printer and user. 

A sheet in any Loose Leaf’ Ledger is usually given considerably more rough 
handling, than a page in a permanently bound Leder, and for this purpose Loose 
Leaf Linen Ledger fully qualifies—and, as a result, sives perfect satisfaction to 
thousands of users. 

It will be worth your while to examine samples and note the moderate price 
of Loose Leaf Linen Ledger before you place another order. 

In addition to the regular sizes, we carry this line in sizes for Loose Leaf work, 
which cut without waste. 


If you write us, we will supply you with specimen sheets and information as to prices and stock carried. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF ‘‘BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wis. Commercial Paper Co New York City 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co Kansas City, Mo. American Type Founders Co Spokane, Wash. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co St. Louis, Mo. American Type Founders Co............... Vancouver, British Col. 
Southwestern Paper Co Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co. (Export only) New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co Havana, Cuba 
Pacific Coast Paper Co San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co City of Mexico, Mexico 
Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co Monterey, Mexico 
Central Michizan Paper Co Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. ...........-.0000% Guadalajara, Mexico 
Mutual Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co... ...... Buenos Aires, South America 


Gis» J. W. Butler Paper Company 


E BE Established 1844 CHICAGO 



































Getting into 
the Letterpress Field 
with the Harris Offset 


ESS than two years ago, the big 


mail-order catalog covers were 
not printed on offset presses. 


LATBED and rotary four-color 
%) work was used with indifferent 
success and at considerable cost. It 
was the perfection of the Harris Off- 
set which attracted these keen adver- 
tisers, because it introduced into the 
work economies of production along 
with higher quality. 

Three months ago we received the 
first order for a 44 x 58 offset press 
to be used exclusively on mail-order 
catalog covers, and have since received 
an additional order for three presses 
of the same size. These will be used 
not only on mail-order catalog cov- 
ers, but for the highest grade of color 
work for the big national advertisers. 


S N’T the purchase of these 
Harris Offsets a certain in- 
dication of trade tendencies — 
that the national advertisers 
who spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on printed 
advertising every year and 
expect value for every dollar 
expended, obtain the best re- 
sults by the offset process, 
and that for quality with large 
output the Harris Offset prac- 
tically eliminates competition 


in this field? 


Harris Offsets are made in 
nine sizes, from 15” x 18” to 


We do not claim that the 
offset process will handle any 
kind of printing better and 
cheaper than letterpress print- 
ing or any other process, but 
every printer owes it to him- 
self to investigate the possibil- 
ities of the offset process 
thoroughly before he invests 
more money in printing 
presses to do color work. 


The Harris Automatic Press Co. 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 


NILES, OHIO 
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“Checks are money” 


These advertisements are appearing in 
about twenty-five financial magazines reaching 
30,000 banks. 

They show that “checks are money”; 
that the check is becoming the greatest of all 
carriers of wealth. They impress upon bankers 
and check users the necessity of protecting 
checks against alteration. 

The advertisements read: ‘Ask your litho- 
grapher, printer or stationer” for checks on 
National Safety Paper. 

Will you co-operate ? 

Write for samples and further information. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


35 Nassau Street New York 
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amount, or any of the names on a check, or 
changes the effect of the instrument in any 
way is a material alteration for which the 
bank is responsible. 


(Negotiable Instruments Act N. Y. 
124 and 125—adopted by 43 States.) 


National Safety Paper protects not only the 
amount but all the writing on the check. 
Alterations expose themselves — fraudulent 
checks cannot be paid. Banks can assume the 
responsibility without risk. 

Ask your lithographer, printer or stationer 
——or write us for samples. 

George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
35 Nassau Street 
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V4 hy was the Model B Cleveland Folder given the AWARD of HONOR and 
GOLD MEDAL at the Panama-Pacific Exposition ? 


v¢ hy did THE PUBLIC PRINTER buy a second Model B Cleveland Folder for 
THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ? 





\¢ hy did THE O. A. FEINE CO., Trade Binders, Buffalo, N. Y., buy their 
SECOND MODEL B CLEVELAND FOLDER within seven months 
from the installation of their first Model B? 


Wy hy have IOO PRINTERS and BINDERS installed Model B and Model C 
Cleveland Folders since August First, 1914 ? 


ASK THE PRINTER or BINDER who has a 
Model B or Model C, or write us for full particulars 


Model C same as Model B, only smaller 


THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE CoO., CLEVELAND 
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We believe that the 
High Quality of our 
Plates and Printing, 
combined with Real 
Service, spells Econ- 
omy to the buyers of 
our products. 


Wells and Company 


Engravers and Printers 


2501-15 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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Nearly A Turnovers 











ears Output 
60% productive ¢ 
$1: an hour 4 







about $182 a week 





€ar’s Output ; 
60% productiv eekavell 
* $200 an hour 








% ‘Turnovers on Investment 





Invest- ; 
f ears output Investment 


60% productive 
$150 an hour 


\ ‘$2246.40 


A 


* about- $ 212° a week 



















The Most Profitable Unit in the 


Printing Business— 
An American High Speed Tapeless Job Folder 


HE charts on this page are reproduced 

from our new booklet, More Money in 
Folding Than in Printing. They show the 
labor costs and profit-making possibilities of 
the job press, cylinder press, and hand com- 
positor. 
Operated 60 per cent productive, the Amer- 
ican Job Folder will in one year’s time de- 
liver an output worth $4,492. Its hour cost 
on a60 percent productive basis is 36 cents. 


Operated only 15 per cent productive, the 


they earn on their typesetting or press work. 
And to get this profit, you do not have to 
make a big investment in equipment. 


The American will handle all the folding 
work you turn out on either your cylinder or 
jobpresses. It will do this work more quickly, 
more economically, and with less waste than 
any other machine on the market. Its un- 
equalled speed completely revolutionizes all 
previousestimates of folding costsand profits. 


Our booklet, More Money in Folding Than 
in Printing, explains in 








American Job Folder 





will show a substantial yee | 
profit. No other unit in Sores eas 
. . . Haeris prev. 
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The purpose of our book- 
let is to demonstrate to 
printers that in deliver- 
ing their work flat, hand 
folding, or sending it out- 
side to be folded, they are deliber- 

ately passing upa bigger profit than 








rea a 1H 
3 Tumovers on Investment | {ff 
Yeats ourput 
60% productive 
$19 an hour 

224640 | 





detail the profit-making 
possibilities of the A mer- 
ican Job Folder. 















It shows why no printer 
can afford to be without 
this remarkable _profit- 
earning utility. 








Write us today for your 
copy of Booklet H, and 
see for yourself just what the Amer- 
ican can do for you in your shop. 


THE AMERICAN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


WARREN, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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CREATORS OF Norse 


Son. DISTRIBUTIONS = 


: EQUIPMENT {ge 
S27 LS LE 


|Our Type & Rule Caster 


(Not the Composing Machine) 





The only machine that makes all the ‘‘tools’’ for the compositor; type, space 
material, and rules, leads and slugs of any length from 6 picas to 25 inches 





Reduction in Matrix Prices 


Matrices, 14 point and larger for type casting—not composition™ 


Now cost only $14.40 per Font (72 Matrices) 


Our sales for these matrices have increased so rapidly—because 
of the demand for our Non-Distribution System—we are able to 
make the second reduction this year in the price of these matrices 


Matrices, 14 point and larger, 2 0 Cc 


for type casting (not composition) when purchased as fonts, price each 


A font consists of the following characters: 


Caps . . . . . 26 Matrices 
Lower case . . . 26 Matrices 
Figuresand$ . ._ II Matrices 

aoc Wee hae 9 Matrices 


Total, “72 Matrices 


Ligatures and Dipthongs when ordered with fonts 
are furnished at font rates, 20c per matrix 








* Matrices for composition, 12 point and smaller, as 
well as for type casting, per font 72 Matrices $18.00 














Non-Distribution = [e==-- 


Non-Distribution: The system by which each « itor is conti 

supplied with new type, spacing material, high and low leads, slugs and —_ 

directly from the Monotype Type -&- Rule Caster, which makes this material so 

economically that whole pages i use are melted up to make new material. Thus 
ecasting replaces Distribution. 


The Greatest Composing Room Economy since 
the Invention of Hot Metal Composing Machines 


We have a folder explaining how Non-Distribution enables the Hand Compositor 
to work as efficiently as the Machine Operator. Send for Your Copy —NOW 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO., Philadelphia 


New York: World Bldg. Boston: Wentworth Bldg. Chicago: Rand-McNally Bldg. Toronto: Lumsden Bldg. 
San Francisco: Block 30, Palace of Machinery, P. P. I. E. 
A. T. L. Nussa, Aguiar 110, Havana, Agent for Mexico, Central America and the West Indies 


Creators of Non-Distribution Equipment 
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COMBINATION EXTENSION a: 
DELIVERY and LOWERING TABLE 


WILL SAVE YOU MONEY IN THE 
HANDLING OF PRINTED SHEETS 





, "Se, . 
/*# CREPE RUG oy ‘tne 

















Can be attached to all Front-Delivery Miehle Presses 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 











Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of ““‘THE MIEHLE”’ and “THE HODGMAN” Two-Revolution Presses 





Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Chicago > ° > » 1218 Monadnock Block Boston, Massachusetts ° - 176 Federal Street 
New York, N.Y. . . > ° 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas. ; ; - 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., Commonwealth Trust Building 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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OF THE PRESS ROOM 


i “T*HE BABY” CYLINDER can be kept busy every minute. It | 

| is the best all-round, high speed, semi-automatically fed job 
| press ever invented. Hi 
| On it you can print anything from a 3x5 post card to a half \ 
sheet of folio 11 x 17. i | 
No matter whether the run is 200 or 20,000 or more, “The Baby” Cylin- 
der will handle it quickly and easily. | i| 
Remember the feed is “semi-automatic.” | 
| The feeder merely pushes the sheet a couple of inches down to the upper Hh 
Mn guides and with only nominal accuracy. | 
i The press automatically carries the sheet to the front guides, regis- | 
| ters it accurately, and prints and delivers it into the jogger. If feeder a8 } 
| misses a sheet, both impression and ink are automatically tripped. i | 
til This makes it easy to feed at 4000 per hour. We guarantee that | | 


any fairly skillful feeder can easily feed this press at 4000 per hour after ve 
/ a few hours training under one of our instructors. \ 
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AMERIGAN AUWIoPRESS (@MPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
110-112 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND, VA. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Phelan Building 1011 Chestnut St. 16 N. 14th St. 
































The Seybold “Dayton” 
Automatic Cutting Machine 





Illustration, 56-inch, 64-inch, 74-inch, 84-inch sizes. 


The cutting machine that LOWERS THE COST and RAISES 
THE OUTPUT. Its earning REFUNDS what you pay for it. 





ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mills, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 








New York. 151-155 W. 26TH STREET Dattas, TEXAS................ THE BARNHART Type Founpry Co, 
CHICAGO. 112-114 W. Harrison STREET Toronro, CANADA... Tue J. L. Morrison Co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA...............-.---------- J. H. ScHroerer & Bro. WINNIPEG, CANADA........ Toronto Type Founpry Co., Lrp. 
San Francisco, CAL. .................... Tue Norman F. Hatt Co. Lonpon, ENGLAND SmyTH-Horne, LTp. 
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THE SCOTT 


Offset Magazine Perfecting 
Printing-Presses 


are revolutionizing the printing business. With this method of 
printing you produce magazines and illustrated supplements 
cheaper than by any other method, and at speeds 
heretofore thought impossible. 


No Half-Tones or Electrotype Plates 


are necessary and with the exception of type matter no making 
ready is required. If you will take time to investigate this matter 
thoroughly we can prove to your satisfaction that this 
method of printing has all others eclipsed. 


The New York Times 


are installing two of these machines, and THE SUN, New York, 
are having a Lithogravure Supplement printed for them by 
G. Schirmer of New York ona Scott Offset Perfecting Press. 


In Every Large City 


there are newspaper and magazine publishers looking for either 
a better or more economical method of producing their work, 
also mail order houses are tired of the same old thin calendered 
stock, and want something softer in its effect. This Offset 
Press provides the pleasing results desired. 


Grant Us an Opportunity 


of placing all the facts before you about this line of machinery, 
and do it WOW before the other man, and reap the harvest. 








WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


New York Office DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager Chicago Office 
ONE MADISON AVENUE MONADNOCK BLOCK 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 
































FIRST SHOWING OF THE NEW 


CLOISTER BOLD TITLE 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


5A $6 30 


EXTENSIONS 


42 Point 6A $5 60 


HOISTING LINK 


36 Point 7A $4 50 


MODERN PRINTING 
LINGUISTS NOBLER 


12 Point 20 A $190 


48 Point 


30 Point 8A $3 90 














REMINDERS 
NICE PROSE 


CHANGE QUICK 
MORE SOLDIERS 


18 Point 13 A $2 40 


BURN MAIN HOUSE 


HISTORIC REFORMS 


14 Point 20 A $2 25 


PRINTER INEXPERIENCED 
MORE PEOPLE SUBSCRIBE 


REQUIRED REFERENCE 
QUIET HEIR RETURNS 
MYSTERIOUS MAIDEN 
BLUE 31234567890 BIRD 


10 Point 23 A $1 80 


DECIDES CRITICAL POINT 
REMARKABLE EDUCATOR 
INCREASING FRIENDSHIP 
QUOTED GRAND BANKER 


8 Point 26 A $1 50 


GRANDEUR ELATES HISTORIAN 
RELIABLE COMPOSITOR LEARNS 
HUMOROUS PICTURE RESERVED 
MOTHERS DECIDE UNANIMOUS 


6 Point 29 A $1 20 


PROPOSITION REJECTED BEFORE DEBATING 
BRIGHTEST HUMANITARIANS CONGREGATE 
ASSOCIATION NUMBERED AMONG HIGHEST 
ELEVEN EUROPEAN $1234567890 FINANCIERS 


SEND FOR PAMPHLETS SHOWING 
CLOISTER OLDSTYLE AND CLOISTER BOLD 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
























































HAMILTON STEEL UNIT 
STORAGE BINS 


Useful in every department 
of the printing, plant. 

In the Composing Room— 
for storing, cuts; 

In the Pressroom—for stor- 
in, job rollers—for 
inks, rags, etc.; 

In the Office—for station- 





“ Unit Storage Bin No. 458 with Cap No. 458-A 
er Vy and supplies. and Base No. 458-B 


These Units are very substantial in construction and 
may be packed solidly with cuts without damage. 


Each Unit with cap and base makes a complete piece 
of furniture and additional sections or units may be added 
as needed. No screws or fastenings of any kind are nec- 
essary. All Units, caps, and bases are interchangeable and 
can be instantly assembled. 


The Hamilton Unit Storage Cabinet being of steel con- 
| . struction 1s sanitary, fire-resist- 
ing, and practically everlasting. 
Steel equipment such as this 
has a tendency to reduce 
insurance rates. 





Group of Unit Storage Bins showin? flexibility 


of arrangements possible. These Units are successfully 
used by Commercial Houses, Banks and Insurance 
Companies, where they fill a long-felt want. 


Full information from your nearest dealer. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hamilton Equipments are carried in stock and sold by Main Office and Factories, Two Rivers, Wis. 
all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers everywhere Eastern Office and Warehouse, Rahway, N.J. 














The Lack of a Regular Source of Supply of Raw Materials 
Together with Unexpected Aid from Unexpected Sources 
MAKES 


PECULIAR CONDITIONS 
of an UNSTABLE NATURE 


Before Placing Orders 
for 


Black or Colored Printing Inks 


Write 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


H. D. Book Ink, Speedlimit, Ready to Mix 
Gold Ink, Etc., Etc. 


renee a es 


Tremen dous Pressure Applied Where Required 
Maintains Straight Edge Next to Form, Which Is Always Locked Up Perfectly True 


CINCINNATI BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ROCHESTER 
KANSAS CITY DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS ST. PAUL 














DEXTER 
JOBBING FOLDERS 


fold the finest catalogue, book and pamphlet work more accurately 
and many times faster than can be done by hand. Ten regular forms, 
varying in the number of pages from 4 to 32, are folded and regis- 
tered at each fold; the heads of each perforated to prevent buckling. 


If you have 20,000 to 30,000 folded sheets a week that average 3 opera- 
tions to the sheet, one of these Folders becomes an economic 
necessity, as it will save its cost in 16 to 20 months. 


MADE IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


SHEET S1zESs, INCHES No oF R. A. Fotps FLoor Space, FEET 
84x11 to 22x 28 2 and 3 6x8} 
12x 16 to 28x 42 2,3 and 4 63x93 
12x 16 to 35x 48 2,3 and 4 63x11} 
16x 24 to 40x 56 2,3 and 4 4EX2 
26x 40 to 42 x 62 2,3. and 4 8x 12} 
28x 42 to 46x 66 2, 3and 4 10x13 


Write for complete descriptive catalogue 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RELOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING, 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES, BOOKBINDING 
MACHINES AND CUTTERS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ‘i \) DETROIT CHICAGO 
DALLAS ; TORONTO 4 Ji ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 























HEWJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


WZ 
DEPIANCE BOND 
* ESTON’S Defiance Bond 


is, in our opinion, the super- 
excellent bond paper for high-grade 
office stationery. In breaking 
strength, formation, color, uniform- 
ity and wearing quality, it is unsur- 
passed. In addition to these 
qualities, it lithographs well by 
either offset or stone process. In 
short, ‘Defiance Bond,’ is fully up 
to the high Weston standard.’’—Fort 
Wayne Printing Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES SENT PRINTERS 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When it comes to MEDALS 
THE JAENECKE CO. 


got this for the superiority 
of their products at the Ex- 
position Universelle in Paris 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAP 
NEWARK,N.J. 


Branches: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT + ST.LOUIS » BALTIMORE 


Roberts Numbering PRINTERS 


Machine Company 




















696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. can not fail to appreciate the im- 
mense saving obtained in every 

For General Jobwork | New Model 69 direction, as well as the infinitely 
he ee greater satisfaction given to 

pacity from 4 to8 Wheels. customers, when supplying labels 


made with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed 
Papers in every conceivable variety of 
quality of paper and gumming, and have 
agents distributing them in every large 
city in the country. Write for Samples. 





N°? 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x1}8 inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 











Established in England 1811 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 


In stock and for sale by all branches 
of the American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders, 
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Flat-Bed Work at 5,000-8,000 Impressions 
Per Hour—How? Ona 


NEW ERA MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE 
INVESTIGATE NOW (4) AND SEE siamese 


Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 


Uses Flat Plates or Type 
; Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 
Great Variety of Operations 


ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 


Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 





Send us to-day samples of your multicolor or difficult 
operation work and let us show you how economically they 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on : 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. can be produced on the New Era Multi-Process Press. 


Built by The ReginaCompany wtvsn2.. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, |New York City 
































BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 


IN THE PROFITABLE PRINTING OFFICES AND BINDERIES OF 
THIS COUNTRY (SEVERAL HUNDRED ARE USED ABROAD) 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHING MACHINES ARE GRADUALLY 
AND SURELY SUPERSEDING ALL OTHERS. THE SALES OF 
THESE WONDERFULLY EFFICIENT STITCHERS HAVE BEEN 
MARVELOUS, AND IN OPERATION THEY NEVER FAIL TO 
MAKE GOOD. THEY ARE SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED, SIM- 
PLE IN CONSTRUCTION, AND EASILY OPERATED BY UN- 
SKILLED USERS. A MACHINE IS MADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
FOR WHICH A HIGH GRADE WIRE STITCHER IS REQUIRED 


WRITE TO NEAREST SELLING HOUSE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO. 
































Set in Cloister Bold Title Holiday Decorator 
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The Riteway 
Numbering Machine 


A HIGH-GRADE MACHINE AT A 
MODERATE PRICE 


For numbering blanks, 
checks, coupons, en- 
velopes, filing folders, 
orders, etc. Fitted for 
duplicate, triplicate, con- 
tinuous and repeat work 
in any color required. 

The machine has an automatic 
inking attachment and quick 
set gauges, and is easily the 
fastest machine built for num- 

bering work. 


Price complete, with 
one six-wheel head 
f.o.b. Phila. 


$60 


RITEWAY MACHINE WORKS, JENKINTOWN, PA. 
FOR SALE BY 


Keystone Type Foundry 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
Kansas City San Francisco 





Patents 
Applied 
For 















PA ET ae Be a Ee ee 
This Handsome New Sample Book 


Sent Free to Printers 


NASHUA 


INDIAN 
BRAND 
GUMMED 
PAPER 





Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company 
NASHUA, N. H. 














One Reason for the 


7,000 to 8,000 Impressions Per Hour 


STOKES & SMITH RAPID ROTARY PRINTING PRESS 





HE Stokes & Smith Rapid Rotary Press 

from make-ready to finished job is very 
simple. The few necessary adjustments are 
made as convenient and accessible as possible. 
Here we show how the ink mechanism can be 
swung, and the feed table raised completely 
out of the pressman’s way, allowing free access 
to delivery, impression and plate cylinders. 


The ease of adjustment is indicative of the 
simplicity of the entire press. The high pro- 
duction of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour 
is made possible by the rotary action of the 
press and its extremely rigid, perfectly bal- 
anced construction throughout. 


In considering an S. & S. Rapid Rotary Press 
for your work, you have two guarantees of 
satisfaction: first, the results they have already 
shown in actual service; second, the reputation 
of the Stokes & Smith Co. as high-grade 
machine builders. 

We'll gladly place a complete catalog and any 
special information before you. There’s no 
obligation. Write us to-day. 


STOKES & SMITH 
COMPANY 


North East Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23 Goswell Road 
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Morgan 
Expansion 
Roller 
PATENTED Truck 


Greatest aid to good platen 
presswork ever invented. 






With a turn of the wrench you can 
instantly make the truck the same size as the 
roller. This permits as fine setting of rollers 
as on a cylinder press. 


Halftones can be perfectly inked. 

Stops slurs on rule work. 

No more cutting rollers with rules. 

Use two sizes rollers to “kill the ghost.” 
Rubber tire stops wearing of tracks. 
Makes press almost noiseless. 


SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


PRICES, (Including wrench) 


8x12 C.& P., 10x15 C.& P. and Golding, 6 trucks - $5.00 
12x18 C.& P. and Golding, 6trucks - - - - = 6.00 
1414x22 C.&P.,8trucks- - - - - - = - = 8.00 


Trucks for other presses in preparation. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
303 East Fourth St., Los Angeles 




















CANS 











A better 

built, 

easier to Look at the Prices 
operate, 

Under- Cost no more than 
approved 7 er 
papain reduce fire risk an 
ing no 1 QUART $100 secure lowest 
more than insurance 
old-style unapproved rates, 


and 50c less than 


other labeled cans. Special funnels 


not required 
Fill rapidly 
through the 
nozzle with 
. a regular funnel 
Approved, Tested and 
Inspected by the 2 QUART $125 "7 ae ‘ 


Pen 


C) 


Operated by a natural 

grip of the handle and 

lever. Does not cramp 
the fingers. 





Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
Under Direction of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 





At leading dealers or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


JUSTRITE MFG.CO. 
No. $27 So. Caton St, Chicago 


We also make the Justrite Safety Cans and : 
Approved Oily Waste Cans. 1 GAL IN $150 









Ye Who 


eek 
Protits| 





Know the Monitor 
before you pur 
chase a Wire 
Stitcher 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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The BRADLEY 
BENCH CUTTER 


RUREGRERRAETAEEEAESUREARUHEOIUC HETERO UST REA ARUN ERLE ESS CORRE GE RE EERE 


On the end of your work bench, 
out of the way, ready for action the 


Bradley Bench Cutter 


cuts anything from thin tissue to heavy 
mat board without a quiver of the long, 
strong blade. All metal—no wooden 
parts to warp or break. Buy one now 
and cut the “troubles” out of your cut- 
ting work for years to come. 

30 inch blade. Price, $20.00 
Send for circular of this and other Bradley Cutters. 
Sold by Office Supply and Printers’ Supply Houses. 
Milton BradleyCo., Springfield, Mass. 


TT TINT T EERRRRRTTUOREASECORERILGGAT ; iigsiti 








MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 









KAST & EHINGER 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 
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NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 





























Buy the Best and Save the After Troubles 


Tatum Multiple Spindle 
Paper Drill 


For Drilling Two or More Holes at One Operation 


@ The unusual success of our single spindle Paper Drill, and the demand for 
a similar machine for drilling two or more holes at one operation, has 
warranted the production of the TATUM MULTIPLE SPINDLE 
PAPER DRILL, which will be found a great time-saver on work 
requiring more than a single hole. @ With this machine it is possible to 
drill two holes, from 1% inches minimum to 1234 inches maximum, between centers. 
@ By the addition of extra drilling heads, three or more holes may be drilled, as may be 
desired, the number being limited only by the capacity of the machine. @ Feed power applied 
with the foot, leaving both hands free to handle the stock. @ Adjustable back and side gauges. 
@ Drilling heads adjustable and quickly set by means of graduated scale. @ Clamping device 
automatic. Q Hollow drills give absolutely clean holes. 


FULL DESCRIPTION AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


56 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C.TATUM COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
180 FULTON STREET 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 
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Since 1837 


Paper Trimming Knives 


Wewish you 
A Merry 
Christmas 









and 
A Happy 


a i , a New Year 


In all fairness, all we ask YOU TO DO IS JUST TO TRY ONE WHITE KNIFE 


and see what it does. Then, we’ll leave it to you. 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, I9II, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y, 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 


rarorhariata wey erenraene* | | DESIGNING ENGiAVING ELECTROTYPING 
we Fea ARTOTYPES #8 PHOTOGRAVURES 














Foreman Mailing Dept, 


Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 74.5, weey 3% Ea an NEW YORK CITY «a & 
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“Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘‘GLOBETYPE”’ has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the 
printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 





Standard 
High-Speed 
Automatic 
Job Press 


The oy automatic bed -and- 


platen job press on the market. 


Over 407% of our sales are to 
repeat-order customers. 

The only automatic job press that 
has stood the day in and day out 
test of the job department. 


WOOD & NATHAN CoO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
30 East 23rd Street, New York 
Chicago Representative 


Joseph S. Casler, 722 So. Clark St. 


Philadelphia Representative 


A.A. Fralinger, 2124 No. Front St. 














Sagph rARY 


“The MonitorSystem 
mA) Insures 
P20 Complete 

Control 


Just Press a Button’ 


Affords simple but complete control of 
every movement required of any motor- 
driven machine. 





Prevents accidents, saves motor, man 
and machine. 


There is a type of Monitor Controller 
for every need—either alternating or 
direct current. 


MonitorControllerCompany 


ttl South Gay Street, Baltimore 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


\ 

















SEEN THROUGH 


grade is devoted to make ready. 


THE yghge se ae! 





! lige wily ai th Larue 


NE-FOURTH of “a time used in busy press rooms of the better 


The patching of a 16-page 8vo 


catalogue forme will last two days. The saving of half the cost of the time 
used in make ready would be a big dividend in the printing business.”’ 


—Process Engraver’s Monthly (London), quoting Graphic 
Arts and Crafts Year Book, 1912. Article by H.C. Bullen. 


eeldalaast 
ETCHING 
make-ready on the press. 


makes perfect printing plates. 
smooth edges and freedom from undercut, Acid Blast Plates 


give perfect electrotypes. Therefore eoidl blast permits easy 


Because of the great depth, 





ETCHING 


Also, the press needn’t be “stopped so often for 


washing-up. Also, the make- -ready lasts longer without retouching. 





NE a ee eee em Toronto, Canada 
Peres masmenrnn BENE. OO... . . . oc cae cc ces tewes Bos 
Gill a SM eG vas pak nb Saks aeee Jee C ASR SAREE New York 
Walker Engraving Co.......................... 
Electric City Engraving Co............................. 
EID nook ob ns. 6s So's go als. v en ewe unc Philadelphia 
Phototype Engraving Co.......................... Philadelphia 
ES vs cco hee bbs Sc auwasen ween Philadelphia 
Ne ae oro dsc oa cn aweew ee Philadelphia 
Ee ka pues sbve Bae Pittsburgh 
he meray oe Phote-iisaraving Ss eee - Pittsburgh 
Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co................... y 
— ee a inc daa kG ae kwee sca ssbnn nek cook 
a nn enn Cincinnati 
United Brethren Publishing Re oc oe 


Medbury-Ward Co 


Acid Blast Plates can be had from the following Licensees under the Acid Blast Patent : 


Come eee eee deere rereeeereeeeesseDs 


Cargill-Peninsular Ee ata hecho Ana ewe k see awe Detroit 
Jahn & Ollier ay gmt BOD his nears vin ng hia eo ee Chicago 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co................ 0.2... ceeeee Chicago 
BinMord Megreving Oe. .... 2... cece cece cc cees Indianapolis 
a Minneapolis 
NE ss ss ss nian a5 vino 4 see Winnipeg, Canada 
Baird Company Engravers............. Rha a atone we Kansas City 
NI a ssh cu baled a a does e 6 Se eee Nashville 
Southwestern Engraving Co........................ Fort Worth 
Cocks-Clark En oe (Se rrp ee Denver 
Hicks-Chatten EngravingCo.................... eee Gre. 

eR INITIO oo oo os 0-50 3 oc.s.00s0 04 0cucaniccns ciel eattle 
Cleland-Dibble Engraving Co.................... Vaiieouver B. C. 

Times-Mirror Printing House...................... Los Angeles 
Cc cgahaenie Seah eeuk scan newwe Mexico City 
IN Ss 5 ca bins hsv dk) hoes uw ouieahWanandasohamense Havana 
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The actual profit 
on 10,000 
rope stock 

tags is 
the same 

as that 
on 60,000 
made from 








A single-phase 





wood pulp 
stock 





When you print them, your press work, ink and 
overhead cost is the same per 1000, whether the 
tag is of good or poor stock. 

We suggest that you sell 


““P”’ Quality All Rope Tags 


making more profit yourself and giving your cus- 
tomer better value for his money. 
Se. 


e 
Dewnioow 
New York Philadelphia 


THE TAG MAKERS 
- LOUIS 


Berlin Buenos Aires 


















motor that will 
run your job 
press at any 
speed without 
waste of power, 
at a touch of 
the foot. 


The Sprague Electric 
Single-Phase Motors 


with foot control for job presses, or with hand control 
for flat-bed presses, are ideal for the printer in the 
single-phase districts. 

You will be interested in pamphlet 2454 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Main Offices: 
527-531 West 34th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 




















A press necessary in 
every pressroom. 


For taking care of most 
every kind of printed prod- _ 
uct, cut into sheet form, 4 
rewound, folded or collat-' 
ed, it is an elastic machine. 
Prints multicolors on one 
or both sides. 


Sixty-six different 
lengths of sheets with the 
very least of changes. 


The machine to put 
resilience into the press- 
room for the coming year. 


ie V 7 














MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Automatic Presses Delivering Finished Products in One Operation 
FACTORY, 944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHU SETTS 
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It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to “‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 





























Printers— 
If you want to produce 


Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


HUBER’S 
PRINTING 
INKS 


J. M. HUBE 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mer. 

















732 Federal Street 
CHICAGO 






NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 
OMAHA 


BALTIMORE 
CINCINNATI 





























UALIT 


Service—Price 
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Satin 
Finish’”’ 
Copper 






Engraver’s | 





Supplies 
bee mA bel Ye. 









We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be | 

free of any foreign substances due to the | 
| fact that they are both scientifically tested | 
| in our factory. 










The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
rox to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N.J. | 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
610 Federal St. 1x36 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row | 
Chicago, Il. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. | 
























The Chambers Folders 


The King Continuous Combing-Wheel Feeders 





A remarkably simple, open and easily accessible paper-feeding machine. Great flexi- 
bility. Few adjustments. Designed expressly for folding-machine use; built in the 
same shop where the combined machines are coupled and tested as one unit. 


One Grade Throughout—the Best Only 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 52nd and Media Streets CHICAGO, 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 19 Cursitor St., Chancery Lane, London, Eng. 














This Low-Deck, Two-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 


AT »\ from striker to feint-liner quickly —a most com- 
(i) Wi (i (i Ty 1 al \ plete proposition. 
| = nN Note illustration showing details of construction. 
ete 4 Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
———— attached. 


Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. anv B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


YD yy 























Showing Grippers on 
8x12C.&. P. 


Anway Adjustable Job Press Grippers 


Patented Dec. 7, 1915 


are what printers are looking for, judging by the testimonials I am 
getting from users. Many of these printers are placing re-orders 
(which is the very best assurance that my grippers are satisfactory). 
Low in price, quick in operation, stay in place, no slipping or smashing 
of plates or type. No more sheets on the rollers to waste the feeder’s 
time. Please mention make of press when ordering. Price $3.00 to 
$4.50 (according to size) for complete set, including wrench. 


What Three Users Say of Them: 

“Your favor at hand. The grippers are giving the best of satisfaction. I have 
had several jobs since getting them that would have given lots of trouble and con- 
sumed a good deal of time in ‘fussing’ with strings,etc. With them I have had no 
trouble, and now pay no attention to shape of form till on the press. Very truly, 
C. W. BisHop, Edmeston, N. Y.” . . . ‘‘The Anway Adjustable Job Press 
Grippers arrived in good order and give the best satisfaction. Very truly, J. A. 
PROSKE, Giddings, Texas.” . . . ‘‘Saved the price of your grippers on one job. 
Tuos. F. KINNEY, Riverdale, III.” 


Send for descriptive folder and partial list of users. 
H. B. ANWAY, 7038 Stony Island Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 




















Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 














THE TYPE-HI PLANER 


Has become an invaluable aid ASK FOR 30 
in the number of shops where DAYS FREE 
it is now in constant daily use. TRIAL 

You, too, would find this simple, in- 
expensive machine a great saver of 
time, temper, worry and money. 
Send for complete information 


TYPE-HI MFG. 
CO. (Iinc.) 


SYRACUSE, 
N.Y. 


















or Power Driven 





























THE EMBOSO PROCESS 


Relief printing either in Embossed or Engraved Effects without Plates or Dies 
Not an Imitation but a Revolutionary Development of the Printing Art 





Model 1-A 
for Small Shops, 
Stationers and Card 

Printers 


All machines licensed under our patents. Sold by printers’ supply houses and by the 


EMBOSO SALES COMPANY 
RIGGS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: The Federated Press, Ltd., Montreal R. G. McLean, Ltd., Toronto 








PRICES 


With Hand Drive, 
Gas, Oil or Gasoline 
Heat . . $100.00 


With Electric Mo- 
tor, Gas, Oil or Gas- 
oline Heat . $125.00 
With Electric Mo- 
tor and Electric 
Heat . . $150.00 
Larger Machines 
to Fit Your Needs 
$250.00 to $500.00 
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DOUBLE-HEAD ROLL-FED PRESS 


An unsurpassed machine for long-run particular 

jobs, such as label work, etc. Prints from one to 

four colors. Delivers product either rewound or 
flat. If interested, let us tell you about it. 





KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY BOSTON, 184 SUMMER STREET 
GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents ~ TORONTO, 445 KING STREET WEST 

















THE NASHVILLE TYPOTHETAE’S 
COURSE IN SALES TRAINING 


Especially Prepared for the Education and Training of Printing Salesmen. By Edward P. Mickel, Secretary 








This course comprises 12 lessons in Salesmanship, covering the Theory, 
Philosophy, Psychology and Practice of Selling Printing; 9 lessons in Paper 
Stock, and one lesson in Type Bodies and Faces. The whole consists of 
approximately 250 pages of typewritten lessons on sheets 8!2x11 inches, 
punched for binder. They are not essays, or magazine articles, but studies, 
each complete in itself, and prepared with the sole object of imparting 
information and training salesmen to know how to market the product 
of the Printing factory at a profit. 


Mr. Mickel is a practical printer, a salesman of printing of successful 
experience, and a recognized authority throughout the United States on 
this subject. He has lectured before organizations on this and kindred sub- 
jects in the cities of New York, Pittsburgh, Albany, Richmond, Savannah, 
New Orleans, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Nashville, Memphis, Kansas City, 
Lincoln, and Denver. His work has been commended and indorsed every- 
where, and his Sales Training Course has been adopted, and used in train- 
ing salesmen by the New Orleans Typothetae, Columbus, Ohio, Ben 
Franklin Club, Kansas City Graphic Arts Club, Nashville Typothetae, 
and in the Department of Printing, Carnegie Institute, at Pittsburgh. 


It is the only practical study course on this most important part of the 
printing industry, and its use offers a valuable course of study for 
organizations, shops and individuals who desire to take up this subject. 





Full particulars as to topics covered, shop service, the handling of the lessons, etc., will be furnished on application. 


For organization work and classes in shops, address For individual instruction address 
E. P. Mickel, Secretary, 42 Noel Block Nashville, Tenn. Dudley L. Hare, 1730 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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One Minute Only 


to Put in Operation 


A Power Saw 

A Power Saw-Trimmer 

A Power Grinding Machine 

A Power Mitering Machine 

A Power Beveling Machine 

A Power Rabbeting Machine 

A Power Routing Machine 

A Power Drilling Machine 

A Power Broaching Machine 

A Power Jig -Sawing Machine 

A Power Mortising Machine 

A Power Type-High Planing 
Machine 

Each machine equipped with quick- 

acting Pica and Micrometer Point 
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will Save time, save stock, Machine for Printers printer’s use. 
save trouble. You are losing dollars every day 


you run a print-shop without it. 


It will keep the paper- Ask for a thirty-day Free Trial 
cutter knives always 
keen, smooth, true— Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
cutting—it will lessen Point Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

the need of grinding— 
and youcan use it with- 
out taking the knife 
from the machine. 
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A PERFECT MACHINE of the very highest grade 
possible. Steel throughout. Every machine 
tested in a printing-press and guaranteed accurate. 


1 Wheels?.00 é WaeetseO.00 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


224 & 226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England 





AMERICAN MODEL 30 








ee A neatly printed card may be just as 

V EEDER Set Back Counters A Case of Efficiency effectiveas anengraved card Itisthe 

° e | condition of the card when it is pre- 

For Printing Presses | sented that makes for or against its 
4 Appearance of Our Neat 


usefulness. 
Both counters are shown ¥ size. Small Set cutie ‘ ~ 
Back Counter $4.00 (with lock and two keys aye sesaieaabnaima? BOOK FORM CARDS 
$5.25); large Rotary Ratchet Set Back Counter shai aw! he GEE ce Cavanedl and te 
$9.50 (with lock and two keys $10.75). Best , i a eittice ea be highly ‘elfective: They 
instruments made. Discounts for quantities. \ always have the essential features in 


Send for free booklet. \ cards, namely: Clean liness— 
‘ because they are bound in books of 


twenty-five, with tissue paper between 
each card, and the book carried in a 
TOTEEL( SOMPANY, neat leather case; Convenience— 
pit TEBURON. PA. because being in a case by themselves 
Makers of S.K.HARRIG FISHER BUILOING you do not have to fumble through 
Cyclometers SALES Aceu? CHICAGO halt a dozen pockets before finding 
peices i one; Smoothness — because being 
— nes yoo bound, they can notcrumple or break ; 
y Pe % and our patent process permits detach- 
cycles. Odometers ment without having a rough edge; Economy — because every card is available for 
for automobiles and use, and none need be thr. wn away for any cause. A request will bring you a sample tab 
i of the cards, together with information as to how you can furnish these cards to your 
orse drawnvehicles. y A 
Counters for practi- present customers, and get the patronage of the best of the new ones, Write to-day. 


cally every purpose. ° ° 
Fine Die Castings. The John B. Wiggins Co. oes 5 aa 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 38 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 









































The Diamond Power Cutter 


HILE pictures, words and specifications will 

give you some idea of the wonderful superiority 

of the DIAMOND POWER CUTTER, you 
must see the machine in operation to fully appreciate its 
true worth. You will at once be most favorably im- 
pressed with the easy manner in which it drives the 
knife through a full-width pile of the toughest stock. 
Upon looking through the pile you will find every sheet 
Square and accurate — no variation in size from the top 
to the bottom. You will also be pleased to note the 
many conveniences which facilitate trimming and cut- 
ting, and with the provisions made for keeping the 
machine permanently accurate and true. 


If convenient, we urge you to visit your dealer’s showroom 
and “‘look over” the DIAMON D—all dealers carry them in 
stock. If not convenient, do the next best thing—write for 
the DIAMOND descriptive matter, sent postpaid on request. 





» THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY 
eater win «= COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Cutter with 
Motor Bracket 





TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK 124 S. 5th AVE., CHICAGO 
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Firing It with Follansbee 


By ROSS ELLIS 


OM FOLLANSBEE, president of the Millville 
Motor Car Company, was a strong believer in direct 
“O¥4 advertising. Annually the mails were flooded with 
* YO} booklets descriptive of the company’s latest models. 
Tom Follansbee also believed in patronizing home 
industries. Once each year, therefore, the heart of 
some Millville printer was gladdened by an order that 
taxed the capacity of his shop to the utmost. And 
that was not all. After the booklet came a series of 
“* follow-ups,” and as it was Follansbee’s policy to 
let the tail go with the hide, the fortunate bidder on 
the big job was sure of a succession of supplementary orders on which the 
prices were fixed by an eminently fair cost-and-percentage system. 

It was good business, wonderfully good business, and Webb Daniels, of 
the Daniels Art Shop, wanted it. Moreover, he was determined to get it. 

“* I’ve waited long enough,” he said to Billy Halloran, his outside man. 
“For three years I’ve figured right down to the bone, put in my proposition 
— and lost out. Walsh & Temple beat me last year, and I know darned 
well their price was no better than mine. The year before it was Galloway, 
and Trinkle plucked the plum in 1912. Nobody in town is better equipped 
to handle the work than we are, and I know our price is low enough. What 
this print-shop needs is a little salesmanship.” 

Halloran flushed to the roots of his sandy hair. 

“If there is anything more to salesmanship than convincing a man that 
you have a good article and then quoting him an attractive price, I don’t know 
what it is,” he said, stiffly. ‘‘ I saw Purvis, the buyer, less than an hour ago.” 
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“*What this print - shop needs is a little salesmanship.” 


“* But you didn’t get the order.” 

“* Not yet. I think, though, that — ” 

“ Thinking isn’t good enough. I want to know, and I don’t want a 
secondhand report from a hired man like Purvis, either.” Daniels reached 
for his hat. “‘ I’m going direct to headquarters and get the verdict from Tom 
Follansbee.” 

“* Then you'll have to go to New York. He left for there last night.” 

Daniels paused with his hand on the door. 

“Do you understand that the order is to be held up until he gets back? ” 

““ No, Purvis didn’t say so. In fact, he intimated that he would come to 
a decision to-day or to-morrow.” 

“A fat lot of deciding Purvis will do!” snorted Daniels. “* Jack Fol- 
lansbee is the man to see, if his father is away. I’m going to lay the case before 
him personally and tell him exactly why I feel we are entitled to the business. 
And I’Il bet I get it.” 

Halloran grinned. 

“If you want to find Jack Follansbee, don’t go to his office. Try the 
buffet at the Manufacturers’ Hotel, or the Athletic Club. Son Jack is hitting 
the high spots while papa is away. If I were you, I'd —” 
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But Webb Daniels waited to hear no more. What Halloran would or 
wouldn’t do had no particular bearing on the case, nor was it any concern 
of the Daniels Art Shop if the younger Follansbee chose to mix pleasure with 
business to the latter’s detriment. He was the vice-president of the Millville 
Motor Car Company, and in his father’s absence his word was law. The pro- 
prietor of the Art Shop was determined to invoke that law in his own behalf. 

Half an hour later he was compelled to admit that his salesman had guessed 
correctly. Mr. Follansbee was not at his office. Would he return later in 
the day? The office could not answer that question. Was there a chance 
that he might be found at his club? It was — er-r-r — possible. Mr. Daniels 
might try. 

Mr. Daniels tried, with such excellent results that at four o'clock he was 
shaking hands with the object of his search in a corner of one of the club’s 
private cardrooms. 

“Intruding? Not a bit of it. We need a fifth man,” quoth the truant, 
a beefy young giant with merry, though somewhat bleared, blue eyes. “* You 
know Parsons and Blake and Griswold, don’t you? Well you have been 
missing something! Gentlemen and pikers, shake hands with Mr. Daniels, 
the best printer in Millville. Shove over there, Parsons, and make room for 
a good man.” 

Before he quite realized what was happening, Webb found himself seated 
at the card table with a stack of chips in front of him. 
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Webb found himself seated at the card table. 


“Hold on!” he protested. ‘‘ This is out of my line, Mr. Follansbee. 
I came up here to talk to you about that printing — ” 

** Sure, we'll talk; but not now. I'll have these three amateurs bankrupt 
in another hour or so. Then we'll go out, have a big feed on their money, 
and you can tell me all about it.” 

** Then I'll buy a drink while I have the price,” laughed Griswold. ‘‘ Push 
that button, will you, Blake.” 

“* And say, Daniels, tell me something,” demanded Parsons. “ Why is 
it that in all Millville there is only one italic shooting-stick? I was in the 
Herald office last week, and Charlie Dunton asked me to take my car and 
see if I couldn’t borrow an italic shooting-stick from one of the other printers. 
Every shop I went to had just lent the thing to some other shop, and I never 
did locate it. I’d think you fellows would keep your equipment better.” 

““'We buy them by the gross,”’ said Daniels, soberly, “* but the type-lice 
eat them.” 

** 'Type-lice>? ’ echoed Parsons. ‘I never heard of them. What are 
they like? ” 

““Come down to my shop some day,” invited the printer, “ and I'll show 
“em to you.” 

“* Deal those cards, Parsons,” admonished Follansbee. “* Mr. Daniels 
and I want to ruin you and get you off our minds as soon as possible. We have 
business to attend to.” 

At seven o'clock the game paused long enough for the hurried consump- 
tion of some sandwiches sent up from the grill, only to be resumed with fresh 
vigor. Shortly before eleven Webb Daniels tossed his last chip to the center 
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of the table and pushed back his chair. He had lost forty dollars which he 
could ill spare, and he had also lost all hope of even five minutes’ conversa- 
tion with the festive Follansbee. He was disgusted with himself and his 
companions. 

“ T’m through,” he said shortly. “* Good-night, everybody.” 

“* Here, don’t break up the game,” Follansbee protested. “It’s just get- 
ting good.” 

“* T’ve had enough, thanks.” Daniels stood up. 

“* But, I say!” persisted the other. “I don’t want you to quit now. Lis- 
ten a minute. I'll make you a proposition: if you stick with me until the last 
gun is fired, I’ll tell Purvis to-morrow morning to give you that order. How 
about it?” 

Webb sat down again. 

Usually the proprietor of the Daniels Art Shop was on hand to greet the 
postman when the first mail was delivered at eight o'clock; but on the morn- 
ing following his adventure in salesmanship it was ten o’clock before he reached 
his office. 

Billy Halloran looked at his employer critically. 

“* Oh, I know I’m as pale as a corpse and my eyes are like boiled onions,” 
Daniels answered the accusing gaze. “ My wife has just been telling me 
all about it. In addition to losing a lot of sleep, I lost sixty-five dollars in 
money, and I had several drinks that I didn’t need. It’s a bad way to go after 
business, and I hope I'll never have to do it again; but I want to call your 
attention to the fact that I got what I went after. I got the order for the Mill- 
ville Motor Car Company’s booklets.” 

“Is that so?’ Halloran’s surprise was evident. 

“Well, I’ve got the promise of it. That’s just as good. I fixed it up with 
Follansbee, and he is to tell 
Purvis this morning to give 
us the order. I guess that 
was worth a little 
What are you laughing at? ” 

For answer Halloran, 
still chuckling, laid a paper 
on the desk before his chief. 

““ Why, this is the order, 
all signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered,” exclaimed Daniels. 
““T wonder how Follansbee 
got it over here so early.” 























“The order came in yester- 
day afternoon.” 
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“* The order came in yesterday afternoon,” said Halloran, “ borne by my 
own fair hand. Less than an hour after you left the office, Mr. Purvis tele- 
phoned me to come and get it. He said Tom Follansbee had told him that 
it was our turn, and that he was to give us the order if our price was in line. 
You ‘ fixed it with Follansbee,’ all right; but you did it when you made your 








price.” 
Webb Daniels took his aching head in his hands. He said nothing, but, 
like old Bre’r Rabbit, he thought a heap. 
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Warping Styles and Proofreadtng 


No. VI.—By F. HORACE TEALL 











T seems advisable to say that these writings consider 
proofreading from the practical trade point of view 
_QY§ especially. The vast majority of proofreaders are 
tt ¥@% employed in printing-offices, and their work is classed 
Y as unproductive, because it adds nothing to the vol- 
| ume of product, but is merely corrective. With this 
most prominently in mind, and in view of the great 
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editors, literary theory must be relegated to subordi- 
nate consideration, notwithstanding its prime generic 
importance. Those who work as proofreaders in 
printing-offices can seldom afford to assert too strongly their individual notions 
of right and wrong; they have to accept as right (for the work in hand) that 
which is demanded by the customer, even when they know positively that the 
matter is intrinsically wrong. It is for this reason that the writer refrains from 
much of the strong condemnation of some usages which he is strongly tempted 


to express. 
We have seen very plainly that punctuation is not subject to systematic 
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standardization in practice, though we do not admit that it should be so — 
only that it is so and always has been so. As the matter now stands, it is 
simply such another case of anarchy as that noted by Goold Brown when he 
said of capitals: ‘‘ The innumerable discrepancies in respect to capitals which, 
to a greater or less extent, disgrace the very best editions of our most popular 


books, are a sufficient evidence of the want of better directions on this point.” 
While there is much in Brown’s work that is at least disputable, and some 
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things he said were never worthy of the credence his reputation gained for 
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him, this remark about capital letters is one of many absolute truths which he 
uttered, and, alas! which apparently have failed utterly to produce any notable 
effect. If any one cared enough about capitalization to make an extensive com- 
parison of a number of good books, he could not fail to perceive unaccountable 
differences in practice, and he could find real system very seldom. 

Rigid system, or absolute formal consistency, is not such a desideratum 
as many persons think it is, in this or any other matter of language; at least, 
to put the same idea in other words, persistence of almost universal inconsis- 
tency goes far toward proof that rigid system is not in common demand. Never- 
theless, any sort of practice other than one of acknowledged anarchy must 
have as its basis some system of principles and rules, and it is because of general 
acceptance of certain rules that practice is not much more unsettled than it is. 
One reason for the lack of agreement, if not the only reason, must be found 
in the great variety of understanding by different people of the meaning and 
application of the rules. Goold Brown made more and better rules than any 
of his predecessors had made, but he could not make the people agree in their 
interpretation. 

The writer fears that this may appear like an approach to the expression 
of a new set of rules, but hastens to say that he is not going to offer anything 
like a dictation of system. His aim is to show the fact that the practical proof- 
reader can not hope, in his trade work, to be able to make that work uniform, 
and that he must, in general, follow copy in actual correction, and only query 
where he thinks editing is necessary. Such work is extremely distasteful to a 
good proofreader, who is often better qualified to edit literature than those 
who actually do the editing. In fact, the present writer himself is one of those 
whom such work nearly nauseates, but every day in the week he has to pass 
unchallenged some of the worst ignorantisms imaginable, because he knows 
that customers wish it so and would not pay for really correct work. Of 
course the employing printers are in business to make money, not for the 
purpose of editing books for nothing. From their point of view, correctness 
consists chiefly in conformity to the customer’s orders. 

Besides, we can not afford to cling as closely as many do to our own little 
prejudices or opinions, but must be much more tolerant than most of us are 
inclined to be. Sometimes the other man’s opinion is as good as ours, if not 
better; and often the most scholarly man that ever lived could not prove that 
either one of two or more ways is the only right one. But this does not 
properly apply in all cases, for many real scholars do not preserve consistency 
or uniformity in written language, and differences of opinion are not infrequent 
as to what consistency demands, though sometimes the demand is so clear that 
no one should fail to recognize it. Such recognition should first be acted upon 
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o) by the author or editor in preparing copy for the printer, but the printer’s (ee) 
proofreader should query instances of plain discrepancy, if he is not allowed | 
ee to correct them himself. We shall cite a few cases of actual occurrence which es 
show more forcefully what is meant than any mere explanation could. 
One striking instance of merely careless inconsistency, which the proof- 
reader should have queried, with a plain request that one form be used, was 
in a magazine story by William Dean Howells, himself a printer. One of 
ee the characters was alternately called the Recorder and the recorder. It was as ] 
singular for a printer to write this both ways, but undoubtedly he would gladly ! 
have had one form printed every time, the only real question being whether he 
would choose the capital or not. 
In the article on the British Parliament in the Encyclopedia Britannica, i 
oS) ninth edition, are numerous discrepancies, as also in many other articles. In ee 
the one mentioned Elizabeth was “ the queen,” but Victoria was “ the Queen.” | 
Always the whole body is called the parliament, but its two parts are the ! 
Houses. The executive group is sometimes the Government, sometimes the 
government. Obvious inconsistency runs riot in such things all through the 
ee work, and yet it is fully as good as many other books of its time and later as eS 
well as earlier. A book published by one of our best houses within this year 
spoke of “the governor’s power to remove the Commissioner of Insurance.” 
Presumably this was because the typewriter wrote it so. At any rate, it was so 
in copy, and the operators and proofreaders were ordered to follow copy. So 
ee the title of the chief executive officer of the State was not worthy of a capital eS 
letter, while one of his appointees must have two! But that book is only one 
of many containing the same kind of discrepancy, and usually because an 
author or an editor made it so. We all need some schooling in common sense. 
The word “ State” as used above suggests a lesson in common sense 
that is needed by many. An editor lately ordered that the word should be 
“* state,” and asserted that it is so in Webster's New International Dictionary. 
A glance would have shown him that the word is always capitalized in such 
oS) use in that dictionary, also in the other two dictionaries wherein distinctions ee 
as to capitalizing are shown. When all our lexicographers agree as to such a 
matter, there is presumably a good reason for it. Of course they all knew that 
practice is divided. The lesson is that of avoiding positive assertions as fact | 
 ° without first knowing that they are fact. And that is a lesson much needed ee 


by proofreaders. 





Precedent can not establish principles unless Truth is the foundation. 
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Service to the Advertiser 


By BUFORD O. BROWN 











ERVICE to the advertiser is the most valuable stock 
in trade of the newspaper. It is presupposed that the 
* medium covers its field, that its publisher commands 
the confidence and respect of his community, and that 
his paper is sought after because of its newsiness. All 
of this has a real value to the merchant, and he appre- 
ciates it more or less. The service of which the mer- 
chant is in most immediate need is concrete suggestion 
from time to time about publicity which he may use 
with profit. Metropolitan newspapers maintain a rather 
complete advertising service. One example is the half- 
page of special bargain offers from stores in every part of Chicago, which the 
Chicago Tribune has worked up, classified, and has been featuring under a 
streamer heading. ‘This, of course, is only one detail of Tribune advertising 
service. Country publishers will be surprised to find how quickly local mer- 
chants respond to concrete suggestions for advertising. 

The proprietor of a general store in west Texas was busy this summer 
when the advertising man for one of his local papers approached him. “ I'll 
have to see you later, but I don’t think I want anything,” the merchant said, 
shortly. As the newspaper man turned to go out, he suggested, “* Why don’t 
you take two double-column spaces at the bottom of the society page, say 
twelve inches deep, leaving reading-matter in the middle columns? In one 
space run shoes and working clothes; in the other feature something for women; 
this will enable you to dominate the page,” and he walked out of the store 
smiling. Within an hour fifty inches of copy was on the advertising man’s 
desk. The other paper in that town got nothing. 

There were a number of concerns in a live Western town that would not 
advertise. They could not be persuaded that there was anything in it for 
them. The publisher took a blank sheet the size of his newspaper and let- 
tered across the top, “ A Page of Keep-Cool Suggestions for Hot Days ”’; 
then he ruled off fifteen spaces and wrote in a price for two consecutive issues 
of his paper that would yield him $18 a page for each issue. Only two mer- 
chants turned down the proposition, and all of those solicited (with one 
exception) were men who could not see anything for them in advertising. 
They paid regular advertising rates for the two issues, and since that time 
nearly half of the number have concluded to advertise more or less regularly. 
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Last Christmas a country publisher noticed that one of the concerns manu- 
facturing candies and crackers was advertising in the metropolitan papers with 
full-page plates. The publisher pinned a new dollar bill to his letter. “I 
want to buy one minute of your time,” he wrote. ‘“ Here is $1 in payment. 
That is just how much faith I have in my proposition.” Then he suggested 
concretely why that company ought to advertise in his Christmas issue at a 
charge of $24 for a page, offered to ask local merchants to carry window dis- 
plays of the goods, and named a time, just five days ahead, when copy must 
be in his hands. By return mail the manufacturer’s advertising manager 
replied: “* You're evidently a live wire. We are glad to consummate the 
deal and are returning your dollar, because your proposition is worth to us 
much more than the minute of time it took you to present it.’ 

Many small towns in Missouri and Kansas are boosting a “ Trades Day ” 
each month, when merchants offer special bargains in various lines. Most of 
the papers carry a double-page spread filled with about forty small adver- 
tisements, each merchant offering one special bargain on something that is not 
offered by other merchants, and the paper stimulates interest in this by mailing 
out extra copies of that issue. Neosho, Missouri, has followed this plan for 


too many of the merchants can’t see that it is to their advantage to offer enough 
for $l to induce people to come in and buy. ‘Too often they apparently try 
to “ put one over,” and work off something that has been in stock a long time. 
The people are pretty quick to scent it when they are being offered genuine 
bargain values, and when they feel that they are not being given full value 
on “ bargain days,” that kills the whole thing. As a result, the opinion seems 
to be that “ Dollar Days” in small towns react against the newspaper; the 
merchants apparently concluding from ‘ Dollar Day” failure that advertis- 
ing doesn’ t pay them. 

“* Dress-up Week for Men,” promoted by the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
is an example of suggestion inaugurated and carried through with profit by 
the newspaper. The Star-Telegram secured the cooperation of practically 
every local clothing dealer. The merchants raised a fund sufficient to pay 
for a total of about ten pages of educational advertising, telling men why 
they should be “ dressed up” during the last week in September. The idea 
was received with enthusiasm by the men. The fact that the Fall Style Show 
would be held the following week was an added argument why men should 
“* buy that suit now ” which they would have to buy “ sooner or later, anyhow.” 
The “ educational” copy carried a page advertisement with “A Talk on 
Shoes for Men and Women”; others on “ Styles That Will Prevail the 


oe more than a year. Merchants there are enthusiastic over the success of the idea. Gh 
= “Dollar Day ” sales are not generally successful in small towns because = 
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Coming Season,” “* The Relation of Jewelry to Dress,” “‘ Notes on Suits 
and Gowns,” all artistically illustrated; also a number of talks on the value 
to the customer of buying advertised goods. Every advertisement in the paper 
carried the Style Show slogan: ‘‘ Worth coming miles to see the styles.” 

A town of three thousand people might not be able to duplicate Fort 
Worth’s Fall Style Show; but almost any community could inaugurate a suc- 
cessful “* Dress-up” week; and while the local papers might have to go into 
the thing on a modest scale, the plan could be worked out so as to create an 
interest in some general “ educational ” advertising, to be paid for by all of 
the local clothing merchants, and it would enthuse the people because of the 
enterprise their local newspaper showed, no less than because men and women 
always enthuse over these Style Shows. 

The Fall Fashion Shows held in most of the cities have been little more than 
a dress parade, with music, automobiles and flowers. Leading stores have 
displayed new gowns on live models and some ingenious merchants have 
devised more or less unique presentations of their wares. Any progressive 
town could follow their example, and most of the merchants would be glad to 
do it if the local newspaper man would work up the idea, get out the band and 
start it going. 

This plan would tend to increase advertising patronage in subsequent 
issues of the paper because merchants are sure to get results on Fashion Show 
advertising at this season. They would begin to see that talking to the people 
through the columns of their local paper about what they have for sale does 
bring trade. 

“* Clean up and paint up ” week is another special idea which many coun- 
try newspapers are using successfully, and weekly papers seem to be able to 
carry a full page of “‘ Builders’ Suggestions ” each summer, the plate for which 
they buy from one of the newspaper-supply houses. Every successful pub- 
lisher has put out “ Town Boosting Editions,” “Live Stock Editions,” 
“* County Fair Editions,” “‘ Old Settlers’ Editions,” and all of them are good. 
But the publishers are coming to understand that there is more money in print- 
ing an eight or twelve page paper every week, carrying a maximum amount of 
advertising in each issue, than in putting out sixteen or even twenty-four pages 
in a big “ special ” edition even every other month. It is regular advertising 
which pays most profits, and it is regular service the country advertising men 
must fit themselves to furnish. 

A small-town publisher solicited one of his furniture dealers for copy. 
He had a suggestion as to what should be featured. “ All right,” the man 
replied, “* you write me half a page along the lines you suggest; and — say — 
won't you write me about twenty inches of copy for Jones? He trades 
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with me and | have to patronize him occasionally; but he can’t get up copy 
that I would put my name to.” The publisher did write an advertisement for 
the furniture man to be printed in his competitor’s paper. That furniture dealer 
is a consistent advertiser with the man who can write his copy. He advertises 
with the other paper once in a great while — “ just to help the paper out.” 

If the country publisher will study his field carefully he can find some 
special suggestion for almost every week of the year. His best plan, perhaps, 
is not to suggest the idea to the merchant as a “ special,” but to study the local 
merchant's goods and be able to make a suggestion to him every week for 
some concrete line of advertising. It is so easy for the dealer to write “ A Full 
Line of Men’s and Women’s Furnishings,” that he lets it go at that; besides, 
that is the only way most merchants know to let the people understand 
they carry everything; then they become disgusted because their advertising 
copy doesn’t “ pull,” and conclude “ there’s nothing to it, anyhow, except 
helping the newspaper out.” The successful advertiser must be able to feature 
some one specific line, or some two or three articles, or some concrete service 
each week. 

Many of the more enterprising publishers are coming to frequently write 
an advertisement and then take it to the merchant for his approval. It is 
remarkable how seldom a merchant will refuse to buy a reasonably good piece 
of copy, and many newspaper men practically control the placing of adver- 
tising copy in their own papers for such dealers. Of course the publisher must 
be careful not to abuse his privilege when a merchant permits him to write copy 
and use his own judgment about the amount of space in which to display it. 
The country publisher may become practically advertising manager for his 
merchants if he merits their confidence in his judgment and can “ deliver the 
goods ” in an advertising way. 

Undoubtedly the country publisher can profitably devote much time to 
studying up seasonal and timely suggestions for his local merchants. If he 
perfects himself in the preparation of good advertising copy it practically makes 
him master of the local field. And if, after doing that, he can persuade the 
merchants that he is as careful of their profits as he is of his own when he writes 
their advertising copy, he may become a sort of benevolent dictator, so far as 
advertising is concerned, in his home town. 


Judgments founded on experience have a right 
to respect, but personality must collect the dues. 
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The Faculty of Judgment 


By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 














H, Judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, and men 
have lost their reason,” exclaimed Marc Antony in 
«Sy his impassioned oration over the body of Cesar. His 
exclamation emphasized the belief of Shakespeare that 
the faculty which distinguishes man from the lower 
animals above all others is that of judgment. Judg- 
ment is defined as “ the mental act or attitude of deci- 
sion with which the process of observation, comparison 
and deduction is terminated.” Inasmuch as the work of 
the estimator is largely that of judgment, it may be 
worth while to consider this proposition. It should be 
noted that judgment is a process; that is, that a logical conclusion, in which 
the judgment is exercised, can not be reached by a leap in the dark. It can not 
be established by guesswork; but the regular and orderly arrangement of 
facts, enabling the mind to exercise judgment by observing, comparing and 
deducing, is absolutely necessary. 

The differences in the various estimates submitted by printers on a certain 
job are largely due to errors of judgment committed by one or another. Inas- 
much as any proposition where the human factor, otherwise known as labor, is 
used involves more or less uncertainty, judgment, based on experience, is needed 
to a degree not demanded in certain other kinds of work. 

Judgment, like other faculties, is capable of development. It is not an 
inborn inheritance, even though it is true that certain individuals appear to 
possess judgment of much greater value and capacity than others. This is 
because they have restrained themselves and have prevented their ideas and 
opinions and conclusions from being molded by anything except facts; and 
by the use of known data, and the comparison of propositions with each other, 
they have been able to reach conclusions which are of weight and merit, while 
the so-called judgment or conclusion of the man who failed to use the correct 
process is little more than a guess. 

As suggested by the word, the printing estimator must sit in judgment as 
though he were on the bench. What would you think of a judge, wearing the 
ermine, who went to hear the evidence in a case with a mind partially or wholly 
made up regarding the merits of the litigants? His prejudice for or against 
one of them would render him unfit for his position. An open mind is the first 
qualification of the judge — just as it is of the estimator. 
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Yet how many printers tackle an estimate with their minds confused, con- 
sciously or not, and their judgment warped, by impressions instead of facts? 
How many are willing to substitute a good guess for a formal judgment? How 
many work out a job in terms of “ about,” instead of making each factor as 
definite as possible, and having as few approximations as possible? The esti- 
mator who is willing to use the general impression secured from some other job, 
instead of the absolute knowledge which can be obtained by study of the job 
in front of him, is going to have a much wider range of possible error than is 
safe; and, as a matter of fact, he is practically certain to commit errors. If he 
errs on the side of the house he will probably fail to get the business by reason 
of being too high; and if the error goes in the other direction the printer will 
lose money, because the bid will be too low. So failure to exercise one’s 
judgment properly is disastrous in either event. 

“*T never approach a job of printing,” said one of the best thinkers in the 
business recently, “ with any idea regarding what it ought to cost. My mind 
is an absolute blank in this regard. I have no information to guide me in 
reaching a conclusion, and as a result I am unable to form any opinion of value 
about it until I have gone into it thoroughly and found out the facts regarding 
it. By waiting to exercise my judgment until I have obtained the data from 
which a proper conclusion may be drawn, I have improved this faculty until 
I believe that my deductions regarding estimates are worth something. If this 
is the case, it is wholly because of the fact that I have consciously protected 
my judgment, and have endeavored to prevent it from being influenced or 
warped or rendered inefficient through trying to reach conclusions without 
going through the only logical process by means of which to reach them.” 

The use of “ short-cuts,” in the opinion of the printer quoted, can not be 
justified from this standpoint, because they are likely to develop errors, slight 
in themselves, but magnified according to the extent of the job. He does not 
believe in making mental calculations, but sets down his figures in black and 
white, so that they are capable of proof and revision if necessary. While he 
takes more time in making an estimate than some other members of the trade, 
probably, his final results are such that he is willing to stand on them without 
excuse or apology. He doesn’t “ think,” he doesn’t “ guess,” he bnows; and 
in these days when the typical attitude is almost that of the man who greeted 
the award of the contract with the tragic exclamation, “‘ What have I forgot? ” 
it is mighty comforting to have the assurance that every feature has been taken 
care of and every item included. 

The necessity of the use of an orderly, systematic method of arriving at 
conclusions in estimating is one of the greatest arguments against permitting 
estimates to be made by salesmen on the street. When a salesman goes into 
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ey the office of a customer, and is asked to make an estimate on a job, he is in 
an anomalous position. In the first place, he is soliciting the customer, wants 
3) his business, and is disposed, as most salesmen are, to make the price low enough 
to get the order; on the other hand, in making the estimate he must be abso- 
ee) lutely fair to the house, if he is to get the work at the right price. It is almost 
as though he were a lawyer pleading one side of a case and at the same time 
trying to act as judge of that case. It is a very difficult situation for the sales- 
oe man to be in. 
Then, again, the temptation to make up the estimate quickly leads to the 
use of as many short-cuts as possible, and to the substitution of guesswork 
— based perhaps on previous experience, but nevertheless guesswork — for 
actual facts. The result of such an estimate can hardly be ideal, from the 
oe standpoint of the printer; and that is one reason why the conservative member 
of the trade will insist on having the estimates made by the house or at least 
reviewed by it before being submitted to the customer as the formal proposition 
of the printer. 
Judgment is one of the most important mental faculties which a printer can 
as possess. Without it he is almost as bad off as a ship without a rudder; and, to 
carry the comparison further, it is certainly true that judgment directs one 
exactly as the rudder points the ship. The man without sound judgment is 
like a ship with a broken rudder: he may know where he wants to go, but the 
a chances will be against his getting there. 


COUNTING THE COST 


Cost is a second consideration or a third consideration or no consideration 
at all, if the work to be done is worthy and has to be done. The mas- 
ter craftsman does not compete for a prize, but for the honor of his craft. 
The work that is worthy brings its rewards to itself and to its creator. 
The name that the master craftsman wins for himself is won by 
performance and is therefore a guarantee of performance. His work 
accomplishes the purpose for which it was designed. Freedom of 
action must be his to conceive and execute largely and effectively. 
What time and what material have gone into the work become matters 
of fact, and the influence of the work becomes a matter of fact—all 
together making a basis of value. But how can the master craftsman’s 
work be valued or computed in advance? The waste in attempting 
such computations applies against creative work, and becomes a fixed 
charge, unseen and insidious. 
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A TYPOGRAPHICAL SAINT. 
Christmas Morning —“‘Home to the Kids!” 


Drawn for THE INLAND PRINTER by 
John T. Nolf, Printer. 
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A Merry 
Christmas 
and a Happy 
New Year. 


Material prosperity does not mean 
happiness, nor does physical comfort 
mean contentment. No normal man 
or woman can be happy or content in view of the 
misery and grief of other men and women. The 
gracious proclamation of “ Peace on Earth, Good 
Will Toward Men ” becomes remote from the souls 
it should reach and inspire in view of the insanity 
of “the will of power,” and the fiction of geo- 
graphical boundaries setting the interests of man- 
kind apart. To all who have aspirations to make 
its meaning potential, this Christmas season has 
a lesson and an inspiration, and the good wishes 
of “A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year ” 
a significance. 





What Have Do you know what you are doing 
You? business with in your own plant? 
You know your men and their worth, but do you 
know your material and its worth? It is just as 
important, more important in many ways, for 
you to know your material and its worth than 
to know your men and their worth to you. You 
yourself are an inventory of your men, but you 
have to make an inventory of your material and 
keep it under your vision if you really aim to run 
your business. There is nothing that will ginger 
you up so thoroughly as having a reliable inven- 
tory. The consciousness of mastery is a pep- 
making proposition. 





Money Lying Is there money lying around your 
Around. office in the shape of old type and 
plates? On September 1 the typefounders’ and 
printers’ supply houses eliminated discounts from 
their price-lists. Printers and publishers are now 
paying list prices for type and some other mate- 
rials. In 1866 nonpareil was listed at 58 cents per 
pound, less seventy-five per cent. In 1900 6-point 
(nonpareil) was listed at 64 cents, with a discount 
of thirty-three and one-third and two per cent. 
To-day nonpareil is listed at 79 cents per pound, 
net. The recent rise in prices of type and mate- 
rials is due to the advance in price of all metals. 
If you have the metal around your office it is 
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money. Pick it up, check it up, turn it in and 
make it work for you. As it is, it is an overhead 
expense that is a drag on your business. 





Thermostat The thermostat governor has been 
Hontrol of applied and is in successful operation 
for controlling the heat of metal-pots 
attached to slug and single-type casting machines, 
but it has not as yet been adapted to the metal- 
furnace. Operators of these machines are gen- 
erally agreed that the trouble of burning up metal 
occurs in the furnace, and not in the pot on the 
machine. The operator, or the machinist, is 
always at hand to watch the metal on the machine, 
but the furnace is generally left to the tender 
mercies of less competent employees, with the 
result that the temperature of the metal is not 
always watched as closely as it should be. The 
fact that the thermostat control can be applied to 
the metal-furnace, and the possibility of spoiling 
metal through overheating be entirely overcome, 
or at least greatly reduced, should, therefore, be 
of great interest to the trade in general, and par- 
ticularly to those owning machines. This fact was 
brought out by Frank R. McCauley, of the Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company, during the 
course of an address on “ Gas, Its Commercial 
Aspects and Uses,” delivered before a recent meet- 
ing of the Machine Composition Division of the 
Franklin-Typothete of Chicago. Mr. McCauley 
has since advised THE INLAND PRINTER that 
experiments are now being made, and that in a 
short time a furnace will be fitted with a thermo- 
stat and installed in one of the company’s offices 
in Chicago so that printers may examine it in 
operation. Further announcement of this will be 
made in these columns in an early issue. 


Furnaces. 


Printers’ Colors and War Munitions. 


There is no more interesting economic problem 
of the many created by the war than the scarcity 
of dyeing materials, nor one more vital to the com- 
mercial interests of the United States. The most 
affected trade is the textile, but scarcely any 
branch of industry fails to be more or less vitally 
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hit. Printing is hit in two ways: The manufac- 
turers of ink and of paper are each unable to obtain 
some of their most necessary materials, and their 
predicament immediately reacts upon us. What 
we ought to do can not be determined without a 
careful examination of the situation. 

It is a striking fact that hitherto Germany has 
produced $68,300,000 worth of coal-tar dyes, and 
as the world production is valued at $92,150,000, 
that country has had nearly three-fourths of the 
total production in her own hands; and she has 
had eighty-eight per cent of the export trade. It 
is a point to be borne in mind that the same mate- 
rials used in dye manufacture are very largely 
used in making high explosives, a fact which is 
of great importance when we consider whether the 
United States Government ought not to do some- 
thing to encourage the industry in this country. 
Meanwhile the blockade has cut us off from Ger- 
many, and the result is that the prices of some of 
the necessary ingredients of ink have gone up any- 
thing between one hundred per cent and five hun- 
dred per cent, while others are unobtainable at 
any price. We state the problem as it affects ink 
in order to bring it nearer home, and we are 
indebted for the exact percentages to the George 
H. Morrill Company. 

Speaking offhand, an economist might have 
been excused for saying such an extraordinary 
situation was impossible. The United States is 
itself a vast country, equal to any other in the 
richness of its mineral resources. Not only so, 
but practically the whole world is still open to us, 
with the exception of Germany and Austria. There 
is not, and can not be, any shortage in the raw 
materials which form the bases of dyes and 
inks. The shortage is in the “ intermediates,” the 
semi-manufactured products. These intermediates 
practically can not at the present time be manu- 
factured outside Germany. At first sight this 
seems to be either a stupendous tribute to German 
scientific superiority or an equally stupendous 
indictment of the rest of the world. As a fact, 
there is more truth in the former than in the latter 
view of the matter, but the most important ele- 
ment in the situation is in the peculiar character 
of the industry and the methods used by the Ger- 
mans to obtain a practical monopoly. 

There were on the market in 1914 not fewer 
than 930 synthetic dyestuffs — that is to say, dye- 
stuffs which were manufactured direct from their 
component chemical elements, and not extracted 
from any animal or vegetable material. These 
dyestuffs were all “ chemical individuals ” — that 
is, they were not mixtures. We have, therefore, 


to reckon upon 930 separately manufactured com- 
pounds, each with its distinct processes. 


These 
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processes involve, in many cases, specially con- 
structed machinery and, in all cases, special knowl- 
edge on the part of the chemists engaged in 
making them and, most important of all, special 
skill on the part of the workers. In addition there 
are some dyestuffs whose compositions are trade 
secrets. J. F. Schoellkopf, of the Schoellkopf Ani- 
line & Chemical Works, of Buffalo, New York, in 
the course of an instructive paper read before 
the New York Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, estimated that there were really 1,000 
of these “‘ chemical individuals ” sold as dyes, tak- 
ing no account of any mixtures whatsoever. The 
practical application of these important facts is 
that in the case of most of the dyestuffs, if each 
country attempted to manufacture for itself, no 
factory, not even a small one, could keep running 
all the year round on any one of the lesser used 
products, even if it had a monopoly for its own 
country. Profitable production would necessitate 
a practical monopoly of the whole world. Even 
in the case of those dyestuffs for which there is a 
larger demand, a vast amount of technical skill 
as well as of mere chemical knowledge is de- 
manded, because chemists may know perfectly 
well what the ingredients are, and be able to 
explain quite clearly what processes must be gone 
through, yet it might be impossible to run a fac- 
tory profitably for lack of employees skilled in 
the practice of those same processes. But how 
can we expect capitalists to put their money, or 
workers to acquire skill, in a trade for which there 
is a limited and, what is far worse, a fluctuating 
field? The demand for dyestuffs of some kind is 
neither small nor inconstant, but there is no com- 
modity more subject to the operation of the fash- 
ion of the moment than a particular color. It 
would therefore appear almost necessary for the 
profitable pursuit of dyestuff manufacture that 
a practical world monopoly be obtained, so that 
when fashion banishes a particular dye from one 
part of the world there may be a reasonable chance 
of taking advantage of a fluctuation in an oppo- 
site direction elsewhere. In the past the Germans 
have been determined to keep that world monop- 
oly to themselves. They have done it by forming 
their dyestuff industry into a huge cartel, which 
has not hesitated to sell at a loss for a long period 
in order to cut out any would-be competitor. 
Repeatedly, American efforts at competition have 
been nipped in the bud in this way. The German 
cartel is a single economic entity, selling at uni- 
form prices, and acting in every way as if it 
were a single firm. It is backed by the Imperial 
Government. It works hand in hand with the 
universities, and appropriates immediately the 
discoveries made by academic research. Hence it 
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has defied competition, and its sudden disappear- 
ance from the field has left such a humiliating gap. 

That, briefly stated, is the situation. What is 
the United States to do about it? In this, as in 
most other matters, human action is apt to fore- 
stall formal consideration of the situation. At the 
meeting of the New York Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry already referred to, Dr. E. E. 
Pratt stated there were nine new plants in the 
United States making anilin and intermediates. 
Their total output was 18,000 pounds daily. Others 
were coming into existence. This statement was 
made in October, and without having exact figures 
before us we know quite well that the develop- 
ment is proceeding apace, as indeed it is bound 
to. Naturally, manufacturers are calling loudly 
for a protective tariff to safeguard the capital and 
the work which is being expended. Otherwise, it 
is argued, this new industry will be swept out of 
existence immediately the war is over. 

There is an undeniable case for protection in 
this instance, although the general trend nowa- 
days is in the direction of lower tariffs. When 
America was undeveloped industrially it was una- 
voidable that the settlers here should obtain their 
manufactured articles from abroad, and send raw 
materials and agricultural produce in exchange. 
Had this proceeded unchecked there would scarcely 
ever have been any manufactures here at all, for 
infant industries in a new country can not com- 
pete with fully developed commercial countries. 
The realization of this fact has caused even Brit- 
ish colonies to adopt protection, in spite of the 
dogmatic Free Trade principles of the mother 
country, and in India, where there is no self- 
government, Free Trade is only maintained 
against the strenuous agitation of native manu- 
facturers. American manufacturers, however, 
are not in most instances so much concerned as 
they used to be about foreign competition against 
them in their own market, but they are anxious 
to an increasing extent to send gocds abroad. It 
is a well understood principle that foreign trade 
depends as much upon, imports as upon exports. 
It is, in fact, an elaborate system of barter. Hence 
the increasing strength of the lower tariff move- 
ment. This is purely an economic question. 

In the case of dyestuffs we seem to have a very 
exceptional case, in which the trade must always 
remain in the hands of those who protect it from 
the ordinary operation of competition, unless cor- 
responding measures are taken elsewhere. Can 


we afford to allow any one nation to have such a 
monopoly in an article of such universal demand? 
If we considered it from a purely industrial point 
of view we might state arguments pro and con. 
It might be argued that the present war is a very 
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abnormal phenomenon such as can scarcely occur 
again, and that it might be as well to allow Ger- 
many or some other country to retain a practical 
monopoly of dyestuff manufacture. But there is 
a vital military consideration which has already 
caused the British Government, even in the stress 
of the war, to do something toward creating 
a permanent dyestuff-manufacturing industry 
within its own jurisdiction. As we have said, the 
intermediates whose manufacture Germany has 
specialized in are also the intermediates for the 
manufacture of high explosives. Competent chem- 
ists in all countries can tell what are the elements 
which compose practically all these intermediates, 
although without continual practice they can not 
manufacture them commercially. Then again, 
given the intermediates, there is no difficulty about 
“assembling ” them to make dyes and inks, or 
explosives, as the occasion may require. But the 
nation which has a practical monopoly of inter- 
mediates has a monopoly, not only of coloring 
materials, but of explosives. Of course in the 
armament manufactories intermediates are always 
being made, but, under modern conditions, war on 
a large scale means a sudden demand for an enor- 
mously increased production of explosives, and 
that is why Great Britain, who is largely manu- 
facturing munitions for the Allied nations, finds 
munition workers an even greater necessity than 
soldiers. Had she had a great dyestuff-manufac- 
turing industry to fall back upon, how much better 
would her position have been! There is another 
point to consider. In the United States since the 
commencement of the war a great deal of capital 
has been expended in munition plants to supply a 
demand which, in the nature of things, can not 
continue when peace is restored. For the moment 
this has doubtless increased the scarcity of the 
intermediates, but in the future would it not be 
wise, alike from the point of view of national 
defense and the desirability of the financial sta- 
bility of the country, for the Government to 
protect the manufacture of these invaluable mate- 
rials? If the tendency of the times is against 
tariffs, perhaps it would be well to support them 
by means of a bounty. On the other hand, if those 
who would have munition manufacture entirely 
under state control can convince the country of 
the wisdom of that plan, perhaps this industry 
could be carried on under government auspices, 
and by that means the whole of this vital question 
would be lifted out of the realm of the tariff con- 
troversy. There are arguments in favor of all 
these methods of procedure, and as a trade it is a 
matter of no great consequence to us, provided 
only an adequate supply of intermediates is guar- 
anteed in times of war and peace alike. 
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INDUSTRIES ILLUSTRATED — MINING COAL. 
No. 5.— From the drawing by Carl Scheffler, Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
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guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


THE MERGENTHALER MEMORIAL. 


To the Editor: EVANSTON, ILL., Nov. 5, 1915. 

To erect a “suitable” memorial to Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler is the purpose of Baltimore Typographical Union, 
according to an editorial in last month’s INLAND PRINTER 
—a “suitable”? memorial to be “erected” in Baltimore, 
the birthplace of the linotype. But can an “erected” 
memorial be called “ suitable ” in this instance? An erected 
memorial must of necessity be a building, a monument, a 
statue, or something or other of that kind. The name of 
Ottmar Mergenthaler is to-day known where type is set 
— from one end of the world to the other. The scope of 
his invention is international in character and its benefits 
to the printing-trade world-wide. Could, therefore, a build- 
ing or a monument erected to his memory in the city of 
Baltimore in any wise help to “suitably ” perpetuate the 
name of this great inventor? Even though it was erected 
on the most prominent spot in the city it would be but 
local in character, and only an infinitesimal fraction of 
the people of the United States would know of it. How 
many people know to-day why the Washington monument 
was erected? And how many would have heard of Alfred 
Nobel if his money had been used to build a memorial of 
stone, clay, bronze or copper? As it is, every man, woman 
or child who can read can see his name in print at least 
once a year. And I honestly believe that the inventor of 
the linotype is entitled to as much recognition as the inven- 
tor of dynamite. 

The possibilities of the printing-trade are growing in 
importance every day, and its problems are becoming more 
and more complex. What is needed, therefore, is men with 
brains to solve these problems — inventive and adminis- 
trative geniuses who can bring forward methods and means 
to lessen the cost of production, improve the product, and, 
above all, prevent strife between employer and employee. 
And to such men we offer what inducements? Generally 
speaking, a long and hard fight for existence, both finan- 
cially and physically. If they, through sheer persistence 
and perseverance, finally win out, the best of their man- 
hood has been spent in the ceaseless war and the reward 
comes too late to be of any real benefit. As in the case of 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, for instance. 

Wouldn’t it, then, be far more “ suitable ”” as a memo- 
rial to Ottmar Mergenthaler to use the money to be col- 
lected as a fund the interest of which is to be devoted as 
a reward to men whose inventions or ideas or other achieve- 
ments have been of such marked benefits to the printing- 
trade in general that they can be seen without a candle? 
Let us say that half a million dollars, more or less, can be 
collected for such a purpose. Invested in gilt-edge securi- 


ties, the interest of such a fund would yield a yearly 
income of from twenty to thirty thousand dollars, less cost 


of administration. Wouldn’t it be of lasting benefit to the 
printing-trade as well as a “ suitable ”’ memorial to Ottmar 
Mergenthaler and a hundredfold better advertisement for 
the birthplace of the linotype than any statue or building 
could be, to use this income as a prize for achievement of 
such a nature that it called for recognition and reward? 
Such a prize, together with the honor which would follow 
it, would stimulate man’s best endeavor, and the trade in 
general would be the real beneficiary. 

This is only a suggestion in the rough; but the details 


can easily be settled and agreed upon. 
MARTIN HEIR. 


‘““SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN COMPOSING- 
MACHINERY.” 
To the Editor: DAVENPORT, IowA, Nov. 2, 1915. 

On page 184 of the November issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER there appears an article by Conrad D. Bollinger. 
In the second paragraph of that article Mr. Bollinger refers 
to the various slug machines, and says, “ comprising the 
linotype, intertype, barotype, and many others.” We would 
respectfully suggest that you bring Mr. Bollinger’s atten- 
tion to bear on the advertising sections of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, as well as the other departments. If he had kept 
himself as well informed as he thinks he is, he certainly 
would not have included the barotype among the commercial 
machines, in a class with the linotype and intertype, and 
omit the linograph, because, so far as we have been able to 
discover, the barotype has not yet become a factor in the 
line-casting field, while the linograph is now-an acknowl- 
edged success in over one hundred printing-offices. 

Another point that seems to us rather inexcusable is 
that your editorial department could pass an article with 
a statement so evidently lacking as that quoted above with- 
out making the necessary corrections. 

THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY, 
P. O. Pedersen, Sales Manager. 

EDITORIAL NoTe.— That the linograph is in precedence 
of the barotype commercially might have been the subject 
of editorial comment in connection with Mr. Bollinger’s 
contribution. The Linograph Company is selling machines. 
Just what the Barotype Company is doing we are not 
informed at the present time, but we believe Mr. Bollinger 
had no intention of making invidious distinctions by inad- 
vertently grouping the linograph with the indefinite “ many 
others.” Mr. Pedersen’s letter stands as a sufficient cor- 
rection of this oversight. 


I LOVE to lose myself in other men’s minds. When I am 
not walking, I am reading. I can not sit and think; books 
think for me.— Charles Lamb. 
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EXPERIENCE IN PRINTERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE.* 
BY CHARLES FRANCIS. 

HEN it was suggested to me that I talk on 
; “Experiences in Mutual Insurance,” I did 
4 not think I had anything to say, and I said 
‘=; so; but when I came to consider the sub- 
=3| ject I found that it was one of the most 
important that we had before us to-day. 
Just a few years ago Philadelphia started 
in on mutual insurance. But before start- 
ing on that line I would just like to ask those present here, 
“Who does your insurance?” I know how it is in New 
York; we have an agent in whom we think we have great 
confidence, and anything in the insurance line we refer to 
that agent. Now, what is that agent’s business? To get 
the most money he can out of you, and he is living on that. 
There is no objection to his making a living on it, but some- 
times it is not to your interest when you think it is, and 
you place so much confidence in him that everything that 
comes forward you put up to him to take care of. 

The mutual insurance that started in Philadelphia has 
been eminently successful. The difficulty about most of 
these things is the lack of interest by our own people. We 
have to recollect that organization is the order of the day, 
and we have to organize whether we want to or not, other- 
wise they will all be coming in on us and devouring our 
substance. This subject is one of those that we must 
organize on very strongly. If any of you have any insur- 
ance to place, and you can place it with the Philadelphia 
Mutual, you will have a good company. It is well organ- 
ized. It has a man who goes through the country and gets 
a sufficient amount of business to make it pay. It is well 
protected. That is one thing that we have failed to look 
at. Because it is a small concern you may think that you 
are not protected, but the reinsurance business is something 
that you don’t take into consideration. I don’t know just 
exactly how much Philadelphia has reinsured, but I know 
it is reinsured sufficiently to protect me, and I have a policy 
in the Philadelphia, also in the Chicago. 

Chicago started two or three years ago, but Chicago, 
instead of employing a man to go around among the print- 
ers — which we ought not to have to do, but we do — let it 
drift along and has not made as good a success as Phila- 
delphia. Still that is not a bad institution to take in as 
well. You can afford to have a small proportion of your 
fire insurance with the Chicago as well as the Philadelphia 
Mutual, and I have both. 

I don’t think that was exactly the subject on which I 
was expected to talk; it was the Workmen’s Mutual Com- 
pensation proposition; and if you knew how vital that 
proposition was you would think a great deal more about 
it than you do. Asa matter of fact, it ought to be a United 
States Government proposition; but it has been brought for- 
ward by the labor interests in different States until we have 
different kinds of laws, some of them very oppressive, and 
whenever you commence oppression, that is the time to 
commence organization. What we ought to have done was 
to have prevented the legislation that has caused this work- 
men’s compensation to come along, not that the workmen 
ought not to be compensated, but that we ought to have our 
interests protected in regard to the matter as to how far 
they are going to be compensated. 

I want to tell you just one incident on this proposition 
in regard to the compensation as it stands in New York 


* An address delivered before the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America, held at Los Ange- 
les, California, September 21 to 24, 1915. 


to-day. If I have a boy working in my shop, and he is going” 
on my business up the street and an automobile runs over 
him, I am responsible for it. If he goes up in an elevator 
that does not belong to me, in another building, and he falls 
down that elevator shaft and gets killed, I am responsible 
for it. That does not look to me to be fair legislation. 

And then when it comes to the distribution of this 
insurance, you find as competitors the State and the stock- 
insurance companies. We formed a mutual. The State 
comes in —and the State, you must recollect, represents 
the labor interests —and says: ‘“ We will do your insur- 
ance for a lower rate than either the stock company or 
the mutual.” Why? Because the State of New York prom- 
ised the commission to pay its expenses for three years 
after its inauguration, and you have some expenses even 
in a mutual. But what do you do when you sit down and 
pass it up to the State? You pass it up to the labor organ- 
izations that are back of that State; you have nothing to 
say about it and they won’t stand that for long, because 
very soon they will place it all on the commission and you 
will have to pay just as much as you did previously, per- 
haps a little more. 

The stock companies are in business to make money. 
You can just as well make that money yourselves. You can 
hire a good insurance man to form a mutual company, as 
we did, get a sufficient number of members in it to make 
it pay, and be thoroughly reinsured to a considerable extent. 
We have had a little over one year’s experience in mutual 
insurance on the workmen’s compensation. We have re- 
turned to our policy-holders, if my memory serves me right, 
about thirty per cent on their present premiums. We have 
our reinsurance among other mutuals to the extent of 
$75,000, our total liability being $10,000. Then there is 
another reinsurance which protects us between $75,000 and 
$100,000, and then we reinsure for catastrophes with 
Lloyd’s to the extent of $400,000. Don’t you think that is 
sufficient protection in a mutual? 

You have to have a certain amount of business for the 
State to allow you to start a mutual; we were a little short, 
and so we thought we would get together some way or 
another to try and put up our membership. We started 
with, I think, about one hundred and eleven members and 
an income of about $30,000 a year. So at the beginning 
of this season, I think between May and June, or in that 
neighborhood, we started a mutual campaign. We called 
a meeting at our rooms — the Typothetez rooms, by the way 
—and we got sixteen people to agree to go out in pairs 
among the different printers throughout the city and talk 
mutual insurance, taking it by sections, coming back to a 
dinner in the afternoon and reporting progress made. If 
we had not done this our amount would have dropped below 
the state requirement and we would have been put out of 
business. But in doing this work we gained thirty-three 
new members and we held up our income above what it 
was the previous year, because getting back thirty per cent, 
you understand, reduced our income for the following year, 
as it was given out of that income. 

We now have a well-established mutual-insurance com- 
pany, but the one thing that we need organization for more: 
than anything else is in regard to what they are going to. 
do with that insurance law in the State of New York, or 
in any other State, it doesn’t make any difference which 
— what the labor element is going to do with that insur- 
ance law to destroy our interests. I think it behooves every 
man, in the Typothete and outside the Typothetz, to keep- 
his eyes wide open, not to prevent legislation, but to make 
such legislation as will protect the interests of the employer. 
That is what the employee is doing; we ought to do the: 
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same. And the more that we can get interested in the 
question of mutual insurance, the greater will be our inter- 
ests in going before the legislatures and putting our side 
of the case before them. What do we have in New York 
State? We have a man up there in Albany watching leg- 
islation; the other fellows are creating it; we are only 
watching to combat it when it comes up because it is 
obnoxious to us. We have nobody creating legislation for 
us; it is all against us. 

This mutual-insurance proposition, if it has not come 
up in your State at the present time, is going to come up. 
You can count on that. It is only a question of time. If 
you will take my advice, based on our experiences in New 
York, the sooner you get to work for an aggressive cam- 
paign, so as to make sure that your workmen while being 
protected are not becoming injurious to your business or 
an imposition upon it, the better it will be for the business 
of the trades and for your own business. It is not only one 
business; it is all of them. 

Another thing I would like to state is the reason the 
printing business is favorable to mutual insurance on work- 
men’s compensation. We have the lowest rating of any 
of the hazardous occupations. As near as I can recollect, 
it is somewhere about three per cent. If the stock compa- 
nies take the average risks, their rate as a whole is about 
nine per cent, and the state rate is about the same. Ulti- 
mately, in the course of four or five years, we shall have 
extremely cheap insurance as compared with the State or 
the stock companies, so much so that it would pay any one 
to join the mutual for the future that they would get out 
of it, and all it needs is a combination sufficient and we 
could to-day discount both the State and the stock compa- 
nies. Of course, you don’t get that. There is a special rate. 

I don’t know that most of you understand the work- 
men’s compensation, but if you lose a thumb there is so 
much for that; if you lose a finger there is so much for 
that. If you lose an arm there is so much for that. It is 
all a schedule. 

Last year it was put up to the state commission as to 
settling these propositions. The employer had to report 
and the employee had to report to the state commission. 
On this present proposition you can settle with your own 
employees, but you have got to send the settlement up to 
the state commission and the settlement must be based on 
the scale. If you cut a man’s head off you have got to pay 
for his life; if you cut his arm off you have to pay for the 
arm, and it is so much for the head and so much for the 
arm. When you get through you know just exactly what 
you have to pay, and you can not make settlements except 
in accordance with the scale. If, however, you can make 
them personally with your employees, it is very much bet- 
ter, as we all know, than_it is to pass it up to your lawyer 
or the commission or somebody else to settle it for you. 

We have found that our losses have been infinitesimal, 
almost nothing; but our ratio of expense, because we have 
had to employ a good insurance man and also an attorney 
to protect our interests, has been greater than it ever will 
be again. It has been reduced this year by about twenty- 
five per cent, and I think next year, by the increase of the 
membership, it will be reduced very much further. 

In conclusion, I would just say this: Don’t delay. If 
there is not already a law in your State, get busy. There 
will be. Get busy aggressively. Put in a law yourself. 
If it is possible, bring the matter before the legislature. 
You will find another law there before very long, and it will 
be worse than the one that you will bring in. I don’t object 
to the workmen being compensated, I have always com- 


pensated my workmen on that same proposition, whether 
there was any law or no law, and I believe it is right; but 
I believe it ought to be upon a fair and just basis, and the 
only way to get it upon a right basis is not to let one ele- 
ment put it over on the other element. There ought to be 
two elements in a proposition of that kind, and then, when 
you get the happy medium between the two, you will get 
a proper rate for compensation. Up to the present I don’t 
think that our New York compensation has been all bad. 

As to the difference in the rate, as to the old rate in 
New York and the present rate, I might give you some 
information. Our expenses in our office under the old lia- 
bility act were about $200 a year in the stock company. 
Under the present rate the amount is $2,000 a year, so you 
can see about what you are up against in this workmen’s 
insurance proposition. With our experience, I think that 
people in a State which has no laws of this nature should 
see that they do not enact oppressive laws for that State. 
If it were possible, I would like to have the United Typoth- 
ete get together and see if we could not manage to get a 
uniform law instead of state laws. That would be the right 
thing, because workmen’s compensation has no business to 
be oppressive in New York and not oppressive in Pennsyl- 
vania, or oppressive in Ohio and not oppressive in Illinois. 
I will say, however, that all of the laws are bad enough as 
far as that is concerned. The Ohio law is oppressive; the 
Illinois law is not very good; the Wisconsin law is worst 
of all, and New York comes a very good second. So that 
the need and necessity of looking into the workmen’s com- 
pensation business is one that is very necessary. 
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“CO-OPERATION.” 
Reproduced by courtesy of Armour and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A WONDERFUL POSTER EXHIBITION. 

Henry Lawrence Sparks, of New York, has granted the 
request of THE INLAND PRINTER to permit a portion of his 
priceless collection of posters to be exhibited in Chicago 
during the Christmas holidays in the studios of the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts, 81 East Madison street, where an 
exhibition of cartoons by Orson Lowell was held during 
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JULIUS KLINGER. A. HOHENSTEIN. BEGGARSTAFF Bros. 
German. Ttalian. English. 
18 by 27 inches. 25 by 39 inches. 29 by 39 inches. 
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WILLY SLINTER. WILLY SLINTER. INDIA INK. 
Holland. Holland. German. 
25 by 34 inches. 25 by 34 inches. 20 by 24 inches. 


October. Mr. Sparks’ collection numbers over twelve thou- 
sand posters and he has selected characteristic designs from 
Belgium, Germany, Japan, England, Russia, France, Italy, 
Holland, Spain, Switzerland and the United States, so that 
the exhibition may be of the greatest possible educational 
value. How much Chicago will be indebted to Mr. Sparks’ 
generosity will be appreciated by those whose privilege it 
will be to see this exhibition. Many of the posters shown 
may never be duplicated, owing to the devastation of the 
European war. 

One thing will be learned from only a cursory glance 





WALTER WHITEHEAD. 
Marchbanks Press. 
15 by 20 inches. 


at these posters, and that is that no country can be said to 
have a monopoly of poster designing or printing. The char- 
acteristic of each nationality is shown in its posters, and 
designs and colors that would please the people of one 
country would not suit another; so that in our great 
melting-pot of a country our poster designers, to meet with 
popular approval, must either originate a new style or com- 
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MAXFIELD PARRISH. A. HOHENSTEIN. 
American. Italian. 
29 by 44 inches. 13 by 19 inches. 





L. METLICOVITZ. C. B. FALLs. RUSSIAN JOURNAL. 
Italian. American. Russian. 
27 by 39 inches. 28 by 43 inches. 32 by 39 inches. 
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CAPPIELLO. JOHN HASSALL. GRUN. 
French. English. French. 


40 by 55 inches. 26 by 34 inches. 37 by 51 inches. 


bine the best to be found in all other countries, both of 
which we have begun to do, as will be shown by this exhi- 
bition. 

In the few miniature reproductions of posters printed 
here and picked at random from those to be shown, no idea 
can be formed of the flaming combinations of color to be 
seen in the sheets themselves. 

A notable thing about foreign posters is that they do 
not conform to any standard size. The artist evidently 
settles on the shape and size for the sheet, regardless of 
the sizes of paper. 














EUCALYPTUS 


From the oriinal paintin§, by Edgar Payne, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicajo. 
Printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company, 632 Sherman Street, Chicaso. 
Four-color engravings by the Ar: Reproduction Company, 

412-420 Orleans Street, Chicajo. 

Process inks by Charles Hellmuth 
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THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
XXXI.— GREAT BRITAIN — Continued. 
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BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


RUDE were the appliances of the early 
printers. The great invention was made 
when (in a printerless world) the knowl- 
edge of mechanics and the spirit of inven- 
tion were atrophied. The water-wheel, the 
torsion screw and the lever marked the 
utmost progress of mechanical invention, 
and these, no doubt, were used in prehis- 
toric times. This new art of printing had, as it were, to 
take itself by the hand, and from the fruit of its own exer- 
tion evolve the modern spirit of invention which has ever 
since progressed with increasing momentum, until the 
expectation of greater achievements has dulled our per- 
ception of the marvelous in what is being daily achieved. 

Though we have no precise relation of printing proc- 
esses in early times until Moxon published his invaluable 
text-book in 1683, antiquarian research has developed a 
fairly accurate knowledge of them, gathered from exami- 
nations of the structure of books and from a number of 
engravings of presses and other appliances introduced 
casually in initial letters and in printers’ marks. Thus 
Geofroy Tory, in his great work on letter-designing, 
“ Champ-fleury,” Paris, 1529, commences with an initial 
letter L, the embellishments of which are the tools of 
an engraver: compasses, rule, square, scorper, burin, 
knife, ete. 

Movable fusile types were the vital part of the great 
invention. Gutenberg’s types were cast; an examination 
of his Bible shows a uniformity of the letters which is 
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Earliest picture of typefounding, from an engraving 
by Jost Amman, 1568. 


impossible in cut letters. Many alleged authorities are 
on record that Gutenberg’s first types were cut in metal; 
others assert (ridiculously) that they were cut in wood; 
but these authors had no knowledge of letter-cutting or of 
typecasting. In the absence of precise information they 
presumed on the ignorance of the reader and invented a 
“fact.” A few printers’ types were recovered in 1878 
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from the bed of the River Saone, near Lyons, opposite the 
site of a famous fifteenth century printing-office. These 
types were probably made within fifty years of Guten- 
berg’s invention. They are of five bodies and, though much 
decayed, are very similar to the types we now use. They 
are now the property of the French Government, exhibited 
in a museum in Paris. However, we know positively that 
in 1468 and 1476 the types used in Cologne corresponded 
very nearly in height and general appearance with types 
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Typefounding in England in 1683, from Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises. 


as now made, except that they had no nicks. Instead of 
the nick, each type had cast on one side a circular depres- 
sion, and it is believed that this depression was used for 
the same purpose as our nicks. If the depression was set 
to the left, the letter was correctly placed in the stick. 
These facts are gathered from the accidents of types “ pull- 
ing ” and printing across other types in pages of two books 
printed in Cologne in 1468 and 1476, respectively, leaving 
sharp outlines of the sides of the types on the paper. 

The oldest matrices in existence are in the Enschede 
Type Foundry, in Haarlem. They were made in 1490, and 
for very special purposes types are occasionally cast from 
them. The face is a very black but pleasing text, charac- 
teristic of early Dutch printing. In the year 1830, during 
a flood, a metal box was cast up from the River Seine in 
Paris, and was found to contain steel punches of a text- 
letter of handsome design. These punches, protected in 
the face with pitch or wax, just as is done to-day, came 
into the hands of a French typefounder, who put the types 
on the market. These punches are supposed to be very 
ancient, but so far they have not been identified with any 
types used by early printers. In 1906 Bruce Rogers 
imported a font and used it for the text of his beautiful 
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book, “ The Song of Roland.” The Imprimerie Nationale 
of France has matrices of roman type-faces cut by Grand- 
jean in 1693. These types are very beautiful and are used 
on special occasions, notably in the splendid “ Histoire de 








Bas relief on Gutenberg monument in Mainz, showing Thorwaldsen’s 
idea of the first printing-press. 


la Imprimerie en France ” (1900), one of the finest printed 
works of modern times. The Oxford University Press owns 
and occasionally uses the steel punches and matrices of 
the roman type-faces made in Holland and presented to 
the University by Bishop Fell in 1672. These punches and 
matrices were rescued from a junk-pile by Horace Hart, 
the eminent Controller of the Oxford University Press. 
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lished a 16mo book, now extremely rare, containing 132 
woodcuts by Jost Amman, illustrating as many occupa- 
tions of men in those times. These pictures are faithful in 
costume and the shape of tools and appliances then in use, 
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Earliest picture of printing, from an edition of the 
Lyons, 1499. 


“Dance of Death,” 


and among them is the earliest picture of typefounding, 
here reproduced. The typecaster is seated near the fur- 
nace and metal-pot, mold in hand, pouring the metal into 
the mold and matrix with a ladle, showing that type in 1568 
was cast in very much the same way as in 1683, when 
Moxon gave us his explicit explanation of typefounding, 
as will be seen in our reproduction of Moxon’s picture, 





Earliest picture of a printing-office, published in Antwerp a little earlier than 1600; 
described in the text. 


It is evident that the structure of type has not varied 
much since Gutenberg first looked with delight upon a 
few shining pieces of metal, unknowing probably that these 
little castings were to bring him immortal fame and (as 
the ammunition of progress) regenerate a decadent civi- 
lization. 

We have no precise knowledge of the method of casting 
types until 1568, when Sigismund Feyerabend, master 
printer and burgomeister of Frankfurt, printed and pub- 


showing, however, an improvement in the hand mold, which 
has remained in use to this day, almost exactly as illus- 
trated in Moxon. (Typefounders continue to use hand 
molds for testing matrices in the matrix-fitting depart- 
ments.) 

The early printers made their own types, presses, ink 
and other appliances, and, therefore, their work has an 
individuality lacking, except in a very few instances, in 
the work of modern printers. Where the printer’s name 
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and the place of printing are omitted, bibliographers iden- 
tify the printer of a book by the types, and establish the 
approximate date of printing as the printer abandoned one 
type-face for another or (as frequently happened) changed 
the body or altered some of the characters. On the other 
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Printing-press and case stand, from an engraving 
by Jost Amman, 1568. 


hand, it is known from the account books of printing-offices 
of the fifteenth century that matrices were frequently 
sold by one printer to another. As early as 1468, Peter 
Schoeffer, who aided Gutenberg in establishing the first 
printing-office, inserted in the colophon of his “ Justinian’s 
Institutes ” the first type advertisement: “ Every nation 
can now procure its own kind of letters, for he [P. S.] 
excels with all-prevailing pencil” (that is, in designing 
types) — “ Natio quaeque suum poterit reperire caragma 
secum nempe stilo praeminet omnigeno.” 

Gutenberg’s invention, besides movable types, included 
a new method of transferring inked letters to paper and 
vellum by pressure. He had to find or devise a press. 
There to his hand was the press used time out of memory 
in the wine and oil industries. Probably he adapted this 
press to his need; we do not know. Thorwaldsen, who 
modeled the great statue of Gutenberg erected by the citi- 
zens of Mainz in 1837, studied his subject carefully and in 
one of the bas reliefs (shown here) we have his idea of 
the first printing-press — the ancient wine-press with its 
torsion screw and platen, .to which Gutenberg added a 
bed to be pushed under the platen, carrying the paper or 
vellum. Before Gutenberg, the block printers had made 
impressions by rubbing. They could use paper, but could 
not print on vellum by rubbing. Vellum was the material 
demanded in the best books, and now Gutenberg’s press 
enabled him to compete with the hand-inscribed books of 
vellum. Perhaps that was his chief aim, and how mag- 
nificently he achieved it in the great Bible, a velium copy 
of which was sold recently for $50,000! — price little 
enough, for on its merits alone, without the aid of historic 
interest, it is among books what St. Peter’s in Rome is 
among temples. The sculpture of Thorwaldsen was based 
on surmise — representing a method known to be possible 
without demanding much inventiveness; but I hesitate to 
place any limit on the ingenuity of Gutenberg and Schoeffer, 


who in other directions so successfully surmounted great 
difficulties. 

So far as press and case and composing-stick and 
inking-balls, we reach sure knowledge with the earliest 
picture of printing (here shown), which is found in “ La 
grat danse Macabre” (Dance of Death), Lyons, 1499. In 
a world scarcely worth living in until the printing art 
redeemed it, the thoughts of men of medieval minds were 
gloomy, and gave reality to ghosts, gnomes, witches and 
devils. Death was a popular subject, and one of the most 
popular books was the “ Dance of Death,” the origin of 
which is lost in the Dark Ages. Humble and oppressed 
readers were diverted by the pictorial presentation of the 
fact that Death is no respecter of persons, and that at the 
end all men were equal. So Piers Plowman in 1350 wrote: 

Death came driving after, all to dust pushed, 

Kynges and Kaysers, Knights and Popes, 

Learned and lewde: he ne let no man stande. 
Many artists used the subject, but only in the Lyons edi- 
tion and one other does an artist include a printer. The 
press we see has a torsion screw which required as much 
labor to release the impression as to effect it. (To this 
day in Italy a hand printing-press is a “ torchio tipografico 
amano.”) On account of the strain being upward as well 
as downward, these early presses required to be braced to 
the ceiling. The next picture of a printing-press and of 
typesetting is on the title-page of a book printed by Badius 
in Paris in 1507. It is practically the same as the Lyons 
(1499) press, and other casual pictures dated 1518, 1520, 
1522, 1532, 1544 (in which we find the first lay of a cap. 
case, in six rows of five boxes), 1548, 1568 and 1578 (in 
a “Dance of Death”) show no change in method; nor is 
there any change observable in the first precise picture of 
a printing-office which has come down to us. This picture 
is one of nine copperplate engravings, representing great 





Printing-office in Germany in 1740, from Gessner’s text-book of print- 
ing and typefounding, Leipzig, 1740, illustrating how few changes had 
been made since Jost Amman engraved the preceding picture in 1568. 


inventions and discoveries, such as gunpowder, clocks, mag- 
net, America, etc., published before the year 1600 in Ant- 
werp. The size is 7is by 10% inches. Only three of these 
pictures are known to have survived, and these are in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library in Oxford, and the 
Typographic Library and Museum in Jersey City. Our 
reproduction is from the original picture. The title on the 
engraving may be translated: “ The Printing of Books. 
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As One Sound can be taken in by Many Ears, so Single 
Types Impress a Thousand Pages.” Interesting as this 
picture is, it is not convincing in detail. Where are the bed, 
tympan and frisket? As for the type-cases, the artists in 
1499 and 1600 down to our time rarely depict a correct 
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Lay of the cases, galleys (slice), chases, sticks, copyholder, bodkin, 
file, sheepsfoot, candlestick, ete., used by compositors, from an engraving 
of 1694; size of original, 8%4 by 9 inches. 


case. For years THE INLAND PRINTER had an engraved 
cover printed on green stock, with type-cases almost as 
impossible as those in this Antwerp picture. 

We must turn to our reliable Jost Amman and his 
picture-book of 1568, “ Omnium Illiberalium Mechanicarum 
aut Sedentariarum Artium” (All the Liberal, Mechan- 
ical and Sedentary Arts), for a convincing view of print- 
ing (shown here), until in 1683 Moxon puts us on firm 
ground. Compare Amman’s picture with that of a German 
printing-office of 1740, also shown here. Note the incon- 
venient situation of the printed and unprinted sheets: 
surely our earlier brethren would not work that way. I 
have a theory that the artists took liberties with the paper 
piles in order to get them into the picture. How could they 
be shown in detail if placed behind the pressmen? How- 
ever, the paper is on the wrong side in all these early 
pictures, if not omitted entirely, except in a handsome 
printer’s mark of Badius, of Paris, first dated in 1546. 
Note also that the ceiling braces were not used in 1740. 
They were not needed after Blaeu, of Amsterdam, in 1620, 
improved the hand-press so that the handle and platen 
were returned with very little exertion. This improve- 
ment consisted chiefly of a change in the thread of the 
screw, which thereby released the pressure the moment 
the pull was withdrawn from the handle. Blaeu used no 
springs. After Blaeu there were no material improve- 
ments until 1798, when Earl Stanhope, of England, intro- 
duced the first all-iron hand-press. He continued to use 
the Blaeu screw, but turned it with a secondary lever. 
Americans were the first to discard the screw and to get 
pressure by levers and toggles. No Stanhope presses came 
to America. The Blaeu press, as used by Franklin, con- 
tinued in use until Wells introduced (in 1816) the press 
now known as the “ Washington,” with springs to effect 
return of platen. Thomas MacKellar (1812-1899) learned 


to print on a press of the Blaeu design, and for more than 
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three and a half centuries these wooden presses, usually 
with stone beds, sufficed. The platen, which was of wood, 
faced with an iron plate, was one-half the size of the capac- 
ity of the bed, usually 12 by 18 inches, and if the form was 
larger, two pulls were taken, the bed being moved twice 
to enable the platen to cover the whole form. 

The earliest engraving of the lay of a pair of cases is 
in Moxon (1683), but in view of the conservatism of the 
printers in their mechanical equipments we may be safe 
in assuming that the lay in Moxon had been in use from 
very early times. The lay of cases in England to-day, as 
given by Southworth (1904), is in the main the same as 
that of 1683. The figures are in the cap. case, and the caps. 
begin in upper left-hand corner. The lay we use is similar 
in the main to a French lay engraved in 1694, shown here. 
The artist’s drawing from which the 1694 engraving was 
made has been preserved and is now in the Typographic 
Library in Jersey City. It would be interesting to have 
the adventures for two centuries of this well-executed 
drawing, which informs us that the earliest known form 
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Page from law book printed by the Elzevirs, Amsterdam, 1663; described 
in text. 


of galley was the slice galley, still seen in European cata- 
logues, and which the writer used as a lad and sold as a 
salesman. The chases of 1694 and those described in 
Moxon are exactly like those of to-day, but in the picture 
of the printing-office of 1740 a chase is shown which locks 
by screws running through the frame — that was the style 
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used in Germany. There has been little change in com- 
posing-sticks since the earliest picture; these were first 
of wood and without means of adjustment, but in Moxon’s 
time, as in 1694, adjustable sticks of iron and of wood 
(brass-lined) were common, but the depth was never more 
than an inch and a quarter — usually less. Moxon describes 
brass rules, composing-rules, side-sticks, furniture, “ rig- 
lets,” “ quoyns,” imposing-tables, letter boards, long and 
short cross-bars, mallets, quads, shooting-sticks, sheeps- 
foot (English printers still have them), white lines, open 
matter, fat and lean, but nowhere in print or picture do we 


























might use an equipment twice as big. There were hun- 
dreds of these little foundries replenishing the types which 
wore out so fast and producing countless millions of types 
in all written languages, from the smallest ever made 
(three and one-half point) to seventy-two-point, but made 
so slowly. With these types made in “ vest-pocket ” foun- 
dries, many thousands of editions of books were produced. 
Only those who have examined the work of the early print- 
ers can appreciate their marvelous achievements. Here 
we show a reduction of a page of “ Corpus Juris Civilis ” 
(Body of Civil Law), printed and published by Ludovic 
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Two pages with margins of book printed by Nicolas Jenson, Venice, 1479; described in text. 


find that friend of the modern typefounder — the planer. 
Proofs were taken on the press after forms were locked 
up, and instead of using a planer, the pressman loosened 
the “ quoyns ” and brought the platen down gently on the 
form. The fact appears to have been that the types of 
olden times were too soft to permit of the hearty use of 
a planer. Seventeenth century printers printed in gold 
and silver as well as colors, and I doubt not that if any 
of the older printers of Europe or America were set back 
three hundred years they would feel quite at home among 
the printers who wore side arms, set types with their coats 
on, and worked beside paper windows in rooms heated by 
charcoal braziers. 

The complete typefoundry of a Ratdolt or a Tory — 
the Raphael and da Vinci of our art—could be carried 
in a dress-suit case, except the furnace: two or three hand 
molds with little ladles, some files, a box of punches and 
another of three or four hundred matrices. The Elzevirs 


and Daniel Elzevir in Amsterdam in 1663. It is from books 
of this character that modern authorities on law derive 
their knowledge of the Justinian Code and Roman Law 
upon which our jurisprudence is based. The text is set in 
beautiful types on eight-point body, the side and foot notes 
in six-point, both solid. The size of each page is 44 by 77 
picas (74% by 12% inches) and there are (think of it!) 
1,647 pages, containing, if measured in eight-point only, 
12,690,135 ems. Very justly are the Elzevirs famous, who 
printed and published more than twelve hundred editions, 
many of which have become standard or classical, for they 
made their own types, and ink and paper and presses, and 
employed engravers and bookbinders, and printed law books 
with a perfection which makes our law books tawdry by 
comparison. Only a printer can appreciate the perfection 
of the make-up of this Elzevir page. The register is per- 
fect, the printing clear, and the color is maintained with 
remarkable evenness, though the inking was done with ink- 
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balls which were only eight inches wide. The largest press 
they used permitted pulling only two pages at a time, 
though each form was of four pages. This book represents 
the every-day work of the Elzevirs; when they wished to 
excel the average, they produced gems of typography, glit- 
tering with beautiful engravings. 

The aim of the Elzevirs (1580-1689) was to print books 
economically to gain a wide market. They followed the 
example of Aldus Manutius (1494-1515), of Venice, who 
was the originator of the “modern” book, and the first 
to cast small letters that were easy to read. We know 























Talbot Baines Reed, typefounder, author of ‘“‘ Old English Letter 
Foundries.” 


from books and engravings how the Elzevirs printed, and 
if we journey to Antwerp we may feast our eyes on a 
printing-office, completely equipped with typefoundry, book- 
bindery, presses and types, in the premises where they 
were used by Christopher Plantin and his blood descen- 
dants from 1515 to 1875 — three hundred and sixty years! 
How sturdy, quaint and simple everything is; but as if by 
magic we are carried back to olden fruitful days, when a 
new harvest of intellectual and spiritual treasures were 
given to the world through our art of printing. The 
inventors of these appliances knew a world unblessed by 
names which have made humanity glorious. As time passed 
on, their successors heard of rising young authors and 
thinkers and hastened to them for copy. How important 
to them — and to us! —to offer for sale first editions of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon and Newton; of 
Rabelais, Racine, Corneille and Descartes; of Cervantes; 
or to issue the first narrations of Columbus and Cortez; 
or to print books in a new world in Mexico and Massachu- 
setts for newly discovered races of humans. These, our 
elder brethren of the composing-stick and press, were draw- 
ing aside the curtain of ignorance which had delayed the 
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progress of the world for a thousand years; therefore we 
are proud of our calling. 

We may safely suppose that the printers of the first 
half century of typography, who preceded Aldus and the 
Elzevirs and their emulators, used presses and appliances 
not dissimilar to those shown in our illustrations. Their 
work — always correct by our best standards, which indeed 
we derived largely from them — is invariably dignified and 
often beautiful. They printed in the grand style, with 
large types which necessitated the use of folio and large 
quarto formats, because they competed with hand-inscribed, 
illuminated books. Our editor has been liberal in giving 
space for a reduced reproduction of two pages, with mar- 
gins, of a book printed in 1479 by Nicolas Jenson. In the 
original each page is 8% by 13% inches. Much of the 
beauty is lost in the reduction, and the margins have been 
somewhat lessened since the book left Jenson’s shop, but 
I think every printer who reads here will agree that, not- 
withstanding all modern improvements in machinery and 
appliances, the craftsmanship of these two pages and the 
Elzevir page could not be bettered. In our own immediate 
period the best types and the best printing are based on 
study of the earlier printers. Morris, who did more than 
any other in our time to revive fine printing, found his 
models in the fifteenth century, and the typefounder’s best 
sellers to-day are based on types of that century. No 
printer can excel largely in his art who has not studied 
the works of the old masters of typography. It is as true 
now as it was then that excellence in any art depends on 
the man and not on the machine. If we would advance 
printing as an art, it were better to improve the human 
element rather than the machinery. 
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Hart, Horace. Notes on a Century of Typography at the University 
Press, Oxford, 1693-1794, with Annotations and Appendices, Oxford, 
1900, 4to, pp. xvi, 172, printed at the University by Horace Hart in the 
types presented to the University by Bishop Fell in 1672. 

Horace Hart, born in 1840, apprenticed to an historie printing-house 
of London, worked his way up through all departments and became its 
manager. In 1883 he was appointed Controller of the University of 
Oxford Press, to which establishment he gave great prestige, besides 
making it very successful as a publishing business. We owe the beau- 
tiful editions of the Oxford Bibles to him. The University made him 
Master of Arts, and he has made several valuable additions to the lit- 
erature of typography. He retired in March, 1915. 





THE love of study, a passion which derives great vigor 
from enjoyment, supplies each day, each hour, with a 
perpetual round of independent and rational pleasure. 
— Gibbon. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE members of the Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ 
Association of England have raised their prices twenty 
per cent. 

NEARLY three hundred members of the Manchester 
branch of the typographical union have so far enlisted in 
the army. 

WORKERS in the printing trade in Stirling and Falkirk, 
Scotland, have secured advances in wage of 2% shillings 
(60 cents) per week, and Inverness and Peterhead of 2 
shillings (48 cents) per week. 

In January, 1913, there were 2,456 newspapers in the 
United Kingdom; in January, 1914, there was an increase 
to 2,504; and in January, 1915, there was a decrease to 
2,413. The falling off was among the weeklies and in the 
main was due to the war. 

THE bookbinding section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce has agreed to accord an advance in wages as a 
result of negotiations with the bookbinders’ union. Because 
of this and the increased cost of materials, publishers have 
been notified that all prices of binding have been advanced. 

THERE being considerable opposition to the idea, the 
London County Council will not act upon a proposal to 
establish printing-trade classes for women. The consulting 
committee of the printing classes at the Central School 
advises that there is no demand for women in printing- 
offices. 

STATISTICS gathered by the Board of Trade show that 
at the end of 1914 there were thirty-one unions in the 
British printing and allied trades, with a membership of 
92,055, indicating an increase over 1913 of nine per cent. 
In 1910 the printing-trade unions had a membership of 
74,245. The increase is very remarkable. 

RECENT negotiations between the Master Printers’ 
Association and the London Society of Compositors have 
resulted in a provisional agreement increasing the men’s 
wages to 41 shillings ($9.98) per week of fifty hours for 
’stab, to be increased to 42 shillings ($10.22) on the second 
pay-day in April next; piece rates are increased % pence 
(1 cent) a thousand for hand composition, and there are 
other changes regarding overtime, casual engagements, 
etc. There was little or no friction between the parties at 
the conference. 
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GERMANY. 


Four million post-cards were confiscated at Munich 
recently, because the names of the publishers and printers 
did not appear upon them. 

A SCHOOL for giving instructions in machine composi- 
tion to hand compositors who have been disabled while in 
war service will be opened at Barmen. 

Users of string, twine, and other tying-up materials 
have been warned to practice economy in their use, in view 
of an ever-increasing shortage in their production. 

A SCHOOL for teaching composition on the linotype and 
monotype has been started at Leipsic. The manufacturers 
of the machines have agreed to lend the machines without 
charge. 

THE recently deceased head of the C. G. Réder Company, 
at Leipsic (Lebr. Hugo Wolff-Réder), left 25,000 marks for 
the technical school for graphic trades, music engravers 
and printers and lithographers, the interest from whose 
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investment is to be used for five yearly prizes to be given 
to pupils of the institution. 

AN exhibition of English recruiting posters was re- 
cently held in Berlin, for the benefit of the German Aero- 
nautic Fund. The English naturally wonder how the 
Germans got ‘hold of these posters. 

BECAUSE of the conservation of metals for military 
purposes, the exportation of type and printers’ brass goods 
had been forbidden in Germany. The prohibition is now 
abrogated so far as neutral countries are concerned. 

THE printing-trade school at Stuttgart reports rela- 
tively satisfactory results for 1914-15. The winter sessions 
were attended by 130 scholars and the summer sessions by 
137. There were no commencement celebrations this year 
because of war conditions. The school is now in its twelfth 
year. 

A NUMBER of years ago the master printers’ associa- 
tions of Germany, Austria and Switzerland stood sponsor 
for a dictionary of the German language, in which were to 
appear the latest amendments in spelling, as agreed upon 
by competent authorities. Germans differ from the English 
in that they are willing to have spelling as closely as possi- 
ble represent the pronunciation, and they quite loyally 
support the suggestions and dictates of those appointed 
to bring order out of chaos. The first edition of this dic- 
tionary came out in 1903; eight more editions have been 
issued since, the ninth totally revised and enlarged edition 
being put on the market very recently. It is popularly 
called the “ Buchdrucker-Duden ” (Printers’ Duden), after 
the name of its principal editor, who died not long ago. Its 
real title is “ Rechtschreibung der deutschen Sprache.” It 
is published by the Bibliographic Institute of Leipsic. Such 
a work should be gotten up for the English language, and 
in order to obviate commercial jealousy it must be through 
a governmental commission of competent savants. 


FRANCE. 

THE Gazette de France, the oldest Parisian newspaper, 
which was first issued on May 30, 1631, and because of its 
age called “ Grandmother,” has suspended publication. 

THE Philotechnic Association of Paris on October 17 
began its fourteenth yearly courses of instruction in ancient 
and modern typography, which are to be taught every 
Sunday morning at 9 o’clock, under the direction of Prof. 
Eugéne Soullier, at No. 80 Boulevard Montparnasse. 

THE manager (Joseph Besson) of Le Petit Dauphinois, 
a daily published at Grenoble, offers to every person bring- 
ing gold to its office fifteen days’ free delivery of the paper 
for every 20 francs turned in, for which an equivalent either 
in other metal coins or paper money will be exchanged. The 
gold is to be turned over to the Bank of France. 


BELGIUM. 

It is reported that twenty-seven Belgian compositors 
and foremen, interned in camp at Harderwijk, in Holland, 
have organized a course of technical instruction among 
themselves, continuing similar work which had been started 
before the war at Brussels. Four hours of study per week 
will be devoted to the subject. 

From a French source comes the report that the jour- 
nal La Libre Belgique, which the German military gov- 
ernor is endeavoring to suppress, appears regularly and 
clandestinely, sometimes at Brussels, sometimes at Liége, 
Charleroi or Antwerp. A reward of 15,000 francs is offered 
for the discovery and apprehension of the publisher. 

BEFORE the beginning of the war the Belgian Typo- 
graphical Federation had assets to the value of 437,391 
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francs ($84,416). Of these the branch at Brussels pos- 
sessed 288,404 francs ($55,662). But now the branches’ 
treasuries are almost bare. Since the beginning of August 
practically the whole of the book-trade workers have been 
without employment. 

SWEDEN. 

THE paper and wood-pulp industry of this country is 
reported to be in an exceedingly precarious situation, as 
a result of the difficulty in obtaining essential materials. 
It is feared that the majority of the factories will be obliged 
to close if a remedy is not found soon. 

THE Nordiska Museum at Stockholm has added a per- 
manent exposition of Swedish typography. There are on 
view typefounding utensils of the eighteenth century, an 
extensive collection of type specimens from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, old wooden and iron hand 
presses, lithographic and copperplate presses, etc.; also 
an extensive collection of printed work from the sixteenth 
century up to the present. 


LUXEMBURG. 


IN normal times there are published in this duchy fif- 
teen journals, of which six appear in the city of Luxem- 
burg. Since the beginning of the war the German military 
authorities have had occasion to arrest the editor and the 
publisher of the Tageblatt, at Esch, who were interned 
three months in the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, opposite 
Coblenz on the Rhine, and the editor of L’Indépendance 
luxembourgeoise, who was taken to Treves. No censorship 
is exercised upon the press in Luxemburg, yet it is exer- 
cised upon the post, the telegraph and the telephone. 


CHINA. 


ACCORDING to a report in the Glasgow (Scotland) 
Herald, there is a rule in China obliging all aspirants to 
the status of editor or publisher to fill out a form stating 
their age, place of birth, former pursuits, etc. The police 
authorities then determine whether they are qualified or 
not for journalism. Among the noneligible are persons of 
less than thirty years of age, students, members of the 
army or navy, magistrates, and persons suffering from 
nervous diseases (sic). 

AUSTRIA. 

THE Kellner-Partington Paper Pulp Company, Ltd., a 
British concern having a cellulose factory at Hallein, near 
Salzburg, was sequestered early in the war. It is claimed 
that an investigation of the business disclosed the fact 
that the concern had concealed assets upon which it should 
have paid taxes to the extent of nearly a million crowns. 


HOLLAND. 


THE Tetterode Typefoundry, at Amsterdam (whose 
organ, the Typografiske Mededeelungen, is a first-class 
specimen of typography and has the distinction of being 
issued regularly), has on display in its library a collection 
of title-pages dating from the art’s infancy down to the 
days of William Morris. 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE Swiss Typographical Union has ordered that such 
of its members who are also members of the Swiss super- 
intendents’ society must give up membership in the latter 
by January 1, 1916, if they wish to continue their member- 
ship in the union. 

NORWAY. 
THE oldest printer in Christiania — Carl Peter Mordt — 
died recently, at the age of ninety-two. 
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HOLIDAY 
PRINTING 





THE HOLIDAY SEASON OFFERS THE 





AMBITIOUS TYPOGRAPHER A GREAT 





OPPORTUNITY FOR THE DISPLAY OF 





HIS ARTISTIC TALENTS IN THE LINE OF 





ATTRACTIVE JOB COMPOSITION. THE 





VERY NATURE OF THIS FESTIVE SEA 





SON PROMPTS ARTISTIC DECORATIVE 





TREATMENT, AND THE COLORS WHICH 





ARE MOST APPROPRIATE, GREEN AND 





RED, BEING BRIGHT COLORS, ADD A 





CERTAIN SUGGESTION OF LIFE AND 





GAYETY TO THE WORK. ON THE FOL 





LOWING SEVEN PAGES WE ARE SHOW 





ING SOME REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES 





OF HOLIDAY WORK WHICH NOT ONLY 





OFFER RELIABLE GUIDES AS TO STYLE 





BUT AT THE SAME TIME SUGGEST 





COPY FOR THE PRINTER’S OWN USE 
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Merry Christmas C&, 
Happy New Year 











from HENRY FLIEDNER 






































FRIENDLY GREETINGS 
FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS SEASON 
AND ALL GOOD WISHES FOR 
A YEAR FULL OF 
HAPPINESS, CHEER 
AND PROSPERITY 


a 
The 
CROWN PRESS 


WALTON 








There’s never a Christmas 
Morning— 

Never an Old Year ends 

But Somebody thinks of Somebody— 


Old Days, Old Times, Old 
Friends 


wpe 


E. F. MEDEARIS 

































































GREETINGS 








I wish you 
in all 
" sincerity 
a 
Merty Christmas 
and a 
Happy New Year 
with hope 
that 
the year 1916 
will be one 
of 


bounteous 


prosperity 











WILLARD BEALS 
































(D, best 
wishes to you 
at this season 
of happiness 
and rejoicing 
(Day the good 
ness of Graves’ 
printing bring 
you peace and 
plenty during 
the coming year 
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BORDER TO BLEED" 









Season with Peace and Prosperity throughout the New Year. 


4 With our Earnest Wishes for a Hearty Old-Fashioned Christmas & 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 



































CALL AND LOOK OVER OUR LINE 
WHETHER YOU BUY OR NOT 


Announcement ¥ 
TEVENSON & SMITH 


invite your attention to their 
Holiday Display of Novelties in 
Leather, Choice Collection of 
Souvenirs, Metal Goods and 
Decorative Pottery for the Li- 
brary, also a large line of Sterling 
Silverware, all of which offer 
exceptionally attractive oppor- 
tunity for the Christmas buyer. 

aw 


Stevenson & Smith 


44 Washington St. 
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FOR THE YEAR 1915 


be 





CONSCIENCE, CLEAR 
KINDNESS GRACE GOOD CHEER 
TENDER MEMORIES 
CHARITY, SERVED WITH DISCRETION 
PEACE LOVE TRUTH 


LONG LIFE, STUFFED WITH 
USEFULNESS 


HEART FOND AND TRUE 
(A Large Portion) 


AFFECTION HAPPINESS 
SWEET THOUGHTS 
BEST WISHES FOR ABSENT FRIENDS 
MIZPAH 





BORDER TO “BLEED.” 
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ehristmas Enter- 
tatnment by the 
Doung Folks of 
Harmon Avenue 
Mission of the Methodist 
Cptscopal Church of Clyde 


ey 







Thursday, December 23 
At Cight o’ Clock p. m. 
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C{hristmas 
Rhat pour Heart 
be free from anp 
WAS S care; that Peace 
& (4 of mind prevatl 
. ox 4 and love for all 
old friends and co-workers be 
uppermost tn pour thoughts; | 
that the Scars of the past be 
forgotten and the Hopes of 
a the future fulfilled; and that |, 
Health, Happiness andSuc- PEN 
cess be ever attendant through 
5) life: This ts our wish for pou 
on Christmas Day of Nine- 
teen Hundred and Fifteen. 


Ae 


The Journal-World 


Lawrence, Kansas 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this series of articles the problems of job position will be di d, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fund tal principles— the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 








A Lesson in Spacing. 

The capital letters of 
the alphabet might be di- 
vided into three classes as 
far as their demands for 
consideration in the mat- 
ter of spacing are con- 
cerned. The letters in the 
first row of Fig. 1, below, 
have considerable white 
space between either one 
or both outside edges of 
the elements of the letters 
and the edge of the body 
of the type, which is 
indicated by the light 
perpendicular lines. The 
elements of some of these 
letters are diagonal, as in 
V and W; and in others, 
such as the T and L, a 
horizontal element at one 
extremity or the other 
causes a_ corresponding 
extraordinary amount of 
white space at the other. 
The letters in the second 
row, composed mainly of 
circular forms, have a 
smaller amount of white 
space on the body of the 
type outside the letter 


proper. In others the outside elements are perpen- 
dicular and run as close tw the edge of the type as the 
serifs will allow, as shown in the third line of Fig. 1. 


These forms must be 
given careful considera- 
tion in the spacing of a 
line of capitals. If the 
white space is to be uni- 
form throughout the line, 
some space must be placed 
between those types out- 
side the letter on which 
there is very little white 
space, to make up for that 








A MOTTO FOR 
COM POSITORS 


O what 
you are 
paid to 

do, and then 
some. It’s the 
then some that 
gets your sal- 
ary raised 




















on the body of the letters 
where there is more. 
Take, for example, the 
word EXCITEMENT. 
With the line set solid 
there is more white space 
in the first part of the 
line than in the last part 
and the tone is not uni- 
form, due to the fact that 
in the first part of the line 
there is considerable white 
space on the bodies of the 
types outside the letters 
proper, whereas between 
the letters EMEN, and 
especially between the ME, 
there is very little white 
space (Fig. 2 [1]). Let- 
ter-spacing the line with 
the same amount of space 
between all letters relieves 
the situation somewhat be- 
cause the larger amount 
of space then apparent 
between the letters with 
perpendicular outside ele- 
ments makes the variation 
less noticeable, but the re- 
sult is still unsatisfactory 
(Fig. 2 [2]). To attain 
the most pleasing effect, 


more space must be placed between letters where 
there is little white space, less where there is more, 
and in some cases it is advantageous to mortise the 


letters to do away with an 
extraordinary amount of 
white space. To space the 
word correctly we must 
place the most space be- 
tween the letters M-E, a 
trifle less between E-M 
and E-N, still less between 
E-X, X-C, C-I, and none 
at all between I-T, T-E 
and N-T. When the white 
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appears to be evenly distributed over the line, it is 
properly spaced. 

The capital L followed by T produces the great- 
est amount of white space possible between any two 


EXCITEMENT 


(1) 


EXCITEMENT 
EXCITEMENT 


(3) 





Fic. 2. 


letters, and to do away with this in careful work it 
is necessary to mortise a corner out of the upper 
part of the L and a corner from the lower part of 
the T, so that the horizontal element of the T will 
extend into the white space at the top of the L and 
the two thus brought closer together. Fig. 3 illus- 
trates this point, the lines indicating the mortises. 
In plants making a specialty of high-class work it 
is no uncommon sight, especially in the fonts of the 
larger sizes of type, to see all such letters as T, L, 
A, Y, ete., so mortised. 

The effect of this white space —or waste space 
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—in designs in which the group or groups are 
squared is especially noticeable when at an extremity 
of one line there is some such letter as L and imme- 
diately below a letter with perpendicular outside ele- 
ments such as N. Only recently an _ especially 
attractive booklet-cover was received by THE INLAND 
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PRINTER, the only fault to be found with which was 
this very feature. The point is illustrated by Fig. 4, 
and because of the white space at the top of the 
capital L at the end of the first line and at the bot- 
tom of the capital T at the beginning of the second 
line, the group does not appear to be squared, 
although the two lines are set in identically the 
same measure. To overcome this effect and to cause 
the group to appear squared it is necessary to extend 
the L somewhat beyond the measure in the first line 
and the T in the second line. When this is done the 
portions of the letters in question which extend 
counteract the effect of the white space thereon and 
the group appears a much better rectangle (Fig. 4). 
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This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


The Distribution of White Space. 

Closely allied to other considerations in the design 
of an item of typographic work is the distribution of 
white space. We are advocates of a liberal amount 
of white space in type-designs so as to allow the type- 
groups to stand out unhampered by borders and orna- 





not pleasing. For example, take a design made up 
of a number of lines of unequal length centered in 
a panel. If all but one of the lines are comparatively 
short and that one line so long that it crowds the 
rules of the panel at the sides, the variation in white 
space here and at the ends of the short lines above 
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‘ Fic. 2. 
By substituting a shorter line in the lower group, the white space is more uniformly distributed. 


ments — and, in the case of newspapers, to allow the 
display to stand apart from type-matter and other 
advertisements on the same page — but we want that 
white space nicely distributed. 

In a design which is symmetrical, that is, in which 
the component parts are identical in shape — in 
which all lines are centered on a common perpen- 
dicular axis — the white spaces are sure to be sym- 
metrical, and the distribution equal and generally 
pleasing. We say “ generally,” because in some cases 
the white spaces might be symmetrical and the design 


and below is too great. Such designs are symmetrical 
but not pleasing, because the white space is not well 
distributed. We show herewith a paneled letter-head 
in which the long line is too great in length, illus- 
trating the point admirably (Fig. 1). It is, in a 
way, a matter of margins. Alongside (Fig. 2), a 
shorter line is substituted, and the fact that the white 
space at top, bottom and sides is more nearly uniform 
causes the design to appear more pleasing. Both 
designs are symmetrical as far as component parts 
are concerned. 
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Fig. 3 is the title-page of a four-page program 
sent us for review, which, by the way, is a great 
improvement over the reprint copy furnished its 
compositor. The reader will note that all the type 
is grouped into the upper half of the page, the type- 
lines crowding the border at top and sides rather too 





The 104th Annual Meeting 
of the 


Cumberland Association of 
Baptist Churches 


AT FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, WESTBROOK 
SEPTEMBER 22 & 23, 1915 
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Going back to the matter of proportion in the dis- 
tribution of white space, we find from an examination 
of Fig. 5 that the type-lines in a design can be 
crowded rather closely to the top and sides of the 
panel with much more white space at the bottom, 
and yet appear pleasing. This is due to the fact that 
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Annual Meeting 
of the 


Cumberland Assoctation 
of 


Baptist Churches 


September 22 and 23, 1915 


First Baptist Church 
Westbrook 























Fic. 3. 
The upper half of this design being crowded and the lower part 
unoccupied, it offers a displeasing effect. 


closely. The lower half of the type-page is occupied 
by a small ornament only, which by no way “ kills ” 
(using a rather common typographical term) the 
white space. The effect of this design is not at all 
satisfactory. The distribution of white space is far 
too unequal to be pleasing, and the division of: the 
page into two equal parts constitutes a violation of 
proportion. Alongside (Fig. 4), the same copy is 
rearranged so that the white space is more evenly 
distributed, and although it is strictly a conventional 
arrangement, it is pleasing as well. The comparison 
of the two examples offers a very good argument 
against the too common practice of striving for the 
unusual. The lines in Fig. 4 are rearranged so that 
there is more white space at the sides, which not 
only causes it to take up more of the white space from 
top to bottom, but brings about a better balance 
between white space at sides, top, bottom and between 
the groups. Note that in the original the ornament 
does not aid to an appreciable degree in the pleasing 
distribution of white space, whereas in the reset 
specimen it does. 


Fig. 4. 
With a more uniform distribution of white space throughout the 
page a great improvement is made. 


between the white space at the bottom and the type- 
lines at the top there exists the proper proportion. 
The reader will note that the ratio in depth is about 
as two is to three. Another aid in the graceful 








COMMENCEMENT, “1914” 
South Bend High School Auditorium 
Friday, June 5, 1914 - Admission, 25c¢ 


NOTE :—This ticket, worth 25 cents, must be exchanged 
at the High School Box Office for reserved seat ticket 
on or after 9:00 A. M., Thursday, June 4, 1914. 














Fie. 5. 
Here the fact that a good proportion exists between the type-group 
and the white space below makes the design satisfactory. 
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appearance of this design is that it is an oblong very disorderly manner. Because of a lack of under- 


shape, for the same ratio of proportion — provided 
the top were crowded with type — would not be pleas- 
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Fig. 6. 


With so great a variation in marginal space an ill effect is pro- 


duced, due to poor distribution of white space. 


ing in a form in which the height were greater than 
the width. This is because we note perpendicular 
white spaces more closely than horizontals. Figs. 3 
and 5 afford a very interesting comparison for this 
phase of the subject. 

The part proportion plays in the distribution of 
white space over the page, which is strictly a matter 
of proportion itself, is illustrated by a comparison 
of Figs. 6 and 7. In Fig. 6 the narrow group is cen- 
tered both horizontally and perpendicularly on the 
narrow page. The great variation in white space 
at sides and top and bottom produces an ill effect. 
Alongside, the same group is placed on the ratio of 
two to three, both horizontally and perpendicularly, 
and although no two of the marginal spaces are 
equal the effect is good because the white spaces in 
the placing of the groups are in good proportion, as 
well as the position of the group itself. 

Fig. 8 is a reproduction of a ticket arranged in a 


standing as to the words possible to display, the com- 
positor could not secure a display line which would 








Be 
HILL PRESS 
HILLVILLE 

















Fic. 7. 
By placing the group in a position representing good proportion 
of marginal white space the appearance is improved. 


fill the measure. He resorted, then, to the practice, 
so common in such instances, of trying out-of-center 
balance and failed, which is almost as common as 
the attempt. The type-lines are crowded to diag- 
onal corners and even the two large white spaces are 
so unequal in amount and so different in shape that 
the result is very unsatisfactory. Alongside, the 
same copy is rearranged on a symmetrical basis and 
a decided improvement is the result (Fig. 9). 

This entire discussion demonstrates that an under- 
standing of one consideration in the design of pleas- 
ing typography is insufficient. One can hardly enter 
into a discussion of one phase without being com- 
pelled to take up another, because almost all dovetail 
at some point in the process. A plan will be satisfac- 
tory in one case but not in another, as witness Figs. 
3 and 5, because of the influence of another principle. 
In Fig. 3 the top and two side marginal spaces are 
practically equal and the most white space is at the 
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bottom, but the result is not satisfactory. In Fig. 5 
the same is true, but the effect of good proportion 
between type-group and white space, together with 
the fact that the bottom marginal space is not so 
much greater in excess of that at the top and as in 
the previous example, gives us a pleasing effect. 
Symmetry in arrangement of type-lines brings also 


Admit one 
to the 


Dinner 


MAY 19th 12M.-2P.M. 
Trinity M. €. Church 


Corner Turap anp CampBripce Streets 
Under the Auspices of the 
LADIES AID SOCIETY 


Tickets, 35 cents. 

















Fic. 8. 
No two white spaces are similar, the type being crowded to diag- 
onal corners, and the result is unsatisfactory. 


symmetry of white space, but the too great variation 
between the white spaces at top and bottom and that 
at the sides gives a displeasing effect because propor- 
tion is not good. 

The compositor’s eyes, therefore, must ever be on 
the alert. In his eagerness to pay strict attention to 
one feature he must not be blinded to the possibilities 
of other features creeping in to frustrate his efforts. 





Review of Specimens. 
HarrRY WAGNER, Charleston, West Virginia.— The blotter is 
attractively arranged, the colors used, brown and yellow, being 
most pleasing on the yellow stock, but not at all so on the pink. 





in accordance with its relative importance, the result would have 
been far more pleasing. The attractiveness of text type is 
impaired when it is letter-spaced, and it does not harmonize well 
with harsh, modern types. Your card is reproduced, and along- 
side is a rearrangement more nearly in conformity with present- 
day standards of excellence in printing. 

E. ALFRED GorsuCH, Baltimore, Maryland.— Certainly you 
will become a good printer yet if you continue to read THE 


soit a = ; 
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Admit One to the Dinner — 


May 19, 12 m. to 2 p. m. 


Trinity MM. €. Church 


Corner Third and Cambridge Streets 





UNDER THE AUSPICES of the LADIES AID SOCIETY 
Tickets 35 Cents 











Fic. 9. 
The symmetrical arrangement also gives us symmetrical white 
spaces, and an improvement over the original is apparent. 


INLAND PRINTER. In fact, you do remarkably well as it is. The 
letter-head for Bien’s Orchestra is exceptionally good, both 
arrangement and display being handled with careful considera- 
tion. Another nonpareil above the main display line would 
improve it materially, for as it stands the type crowds the rule at 
the top rather too closely. Of the two arrangements of the 
Eklof card, we prefer the one in which the monogram at the 
top is enclosed in a circle. The other design is rather confusing, 
the arrangement of the items being out of their logical order. 
The simplest way is invariably best. The letter-head aforemen- 
tioned is reproduced. 

LESLIE ANDERSON, Paris, Tennessee.— We consider the adver- 
tisements very good indeed, although the value of so many under- 
scoring rules does not impress us as being sufficient to make up 
for the rather displeasing appearance their use produces. The 
two lines of Cheltenham italic, which are letter-spaced, consti- 
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Attractive letter-head by E. Alfred Gorsuch, Baltimore, Maryland. 


J. Horace Byrp, Macon, Georgia.— The letter-head sent us is 
highly satisfactory, the stock used for printing adding much to 
its effectiveness. 

Harry F. STAUFFER, Denver, Pennsylvania.— The letter-head 
is remarkable as the product of one with but three weeks’ expe- 
rience. There is absolutely no fault to find with it, and, in addi- 
tion to the pleasing typography, the colors, brown and light blue 
on white stock, are very good indeed. 

ALBERT SANDUSKY, Cambridge, Massachusetts. — The dinner- 
ecard is not well arranged. Had you not been quite so ambitious 
to set the boar’s head on the table, and given more attention to 
the simplest possible arrangement of the lines, each displayed 


tute the weak point in the Veltman advertisement — you will 
note it does not harmonize well with the Litho Roman — and 
is good argument in favor of confining the display of a given 
advertisement to one series of type. 

L. RusseELL JONES, Gibson City, Illinois.— Your greatest trou- 
ble is in using borders which are too light in tone to harmonize 
with the type enclosed therein. Especially is this true of the 
gray fine-dot border used on the Dollar Day advertisement for 
P. Larson. We would suggest the use of plain rule borders 
throughout the paper, preferably four-point, in the interest of 
greater harmony. It seems you have improved wonderfully in the 
matter of display and composition. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 


should be marked “ For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, enge. Postage on 
in 
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of speci unless letter postage is placed on the entire 





must not be included 
must be mailed flat. If ode they will not be criticized. 


THE CLoveR PRESS, New York city.— The announcement is 
highly satisfactory and no fault can be found with it. 

Frep S. IRESON, Williamson, Virginia.— Your blotter is well 
composed, but the red used is too dull. Add a little yellow. 

I. M. Harris, Brooklyn, New York.— Your book-mark, printed 
in brown and a brown tint on buff stock, is especially attractive 
and is reproduced on this page. 

THE KEYSTONE PRINTING 
CoMPANY, Melbourne, Austra- 
lia.— The program-menu for 
the annual dinner of the Mel- 
bourne Printers Overseers’ As- 
sociation is interesting and 
attractively printed. 

WALTER WALLICK, Gales- 
burg, Illinois.— The advertise- 
ments from the Horse Show 
Catalogue are well displayed 
and nicely arranged, but we 
regret that the rules do not 
join snugly. 

LorEN C. HUNTER, Rich- 
mond, Missouri.— Harmony be- 
tween the text-letter and the 
block-letter used on your busi- 
ness-eard is not good and the 
main display is a trifle weak, 
but otherwise it is satisfactory. 

Louis A. BRAVERMAN, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.— You are 
doing some excellent work for 
the customers of The Heintze- 
mann Press, the booklets for 
The Hampshire Paper Com- 
pany being especially commendable. 
much to the appearance of the work. 

MOTTSCHALL, GUEST & CoMPANY, Detroit, Michigan.— The gen- 
eral arrangement, colors and presswork on your poster stamps 
are satisfactory, but the ‘‘ action”’ is poor in the drawing of the 
man at the case, and this is particularly noticeable. 

THE October issue of Scholl’s Messenger, house-organ of The 
Scholl Printing Company, Chillicothe, Ohio, appro- 
priately printed in two browns upon brown stock, 
is a handsome number, reflecting much credit upon 
the firm and the typographer responsible for its 
appearance. 

THE BARTA PREsSs, Boston, Massachusetts, is re- 
sponsible for the handsome folder, the cover-design 
of which is reproduced on this page. The folder is 
made of cover-stock on which the design reproduced 
is printed in dark green, light green, violet, blue tint 
and buff. On the inside page half-tone prints are 
tipped, showing reproductions of work done by the 
firm. 

T. M. TAYLOR PRINTING COMPANY, Mount Vernon, 
New York.— The cover-design is attractive in ap- 
pearance, but to place part of a sentence in a panel 


chusetts. 
reproduction impossible. 


The distinctive lettering adds 


Handsome folder-cover by the Barta Press, 
Original in delicate greens and violets, 


1-M:-HARRIS 
ae... 


HIS 
BOOK 


Book-mark 
and brown tint. By 
I. M. Harris, printer, 


in brown 


up the continuity of reading to some extent and should be avoided. 
The color of ink used on the stock is as suitable a selection as could 
have been made. 

F. M. SHuTE, Roanoke, Rapids, North Carolina.— All of the 
specimens are nicely designed and well printed. The red is too 
dull on your blotter and should have been brightened by the addi- 
tion of some yellow. Do not 
crowd lower groups in title- 
pages too close to the rules of 
the border below. 

B.-D. DAULTON, Paragould, 
Arkansas.— The check and the 
envelope corner-card are satis- 
factory in all ways, but on the 
bill-head and letter-head a mis- 
take was made in introducing 
the line of Foster and Webb. 
In both these designs, also, the 
main group is crowded too 
close to the top of the sheet. 
The colons are of no benefit in 
the line between rules across 
the top. 

DRAPER PRINTING COMPANY, 
Pomona, California.— All your 
blotters are quite satisfactory 
in design and text, the best, in 
our opinion, being the one 
printed in part from a reverse 
plate in olive and green. Do 
not fill out short lines to full 
measure with colons, hyphens 
and decorative units. The red 
you use would be more pleasing 
if it inclined toward orange rather than toward violet, because as it 
now is there is not sufficient contrast between the red and the black. 

THE JOSEPH BETZ PRINTING CoMPANY, East Liverpool, Ohio.— 
Both the wall-card and the blotter announcing your removal to 
new quarters are well written and composed in an interesting 
manner. In the latter a certain ill effect is produced because 
the rules do not join properly, but even this is not objectionable. 

C. W. McComas, Yukon, Oklahoma.— If the cut 
of the telephone on your letter-head were placed in 
the same relative position as the money-bag opposite, 
an improvement would result. The main display 
lines are too large. On the bill-head, if the black 
type were placed in the center of the design it would 
make a decided improvement in the appearance. We 
do not admire such a great contrast in tone as is 
offered by the two faces used. 

JosePH A. WEIS, Springfield, Illinois.— Do not use 
the Extended Lining Gothic you have in combination 
with Wedding Text. The contrast in their shapes 
gives a very disagreeable effect. On the Harris sta- 
tionery an improved effect would be noticed if the 
automobile cut were run in blue tint instead of full 
tone. The telephone number and street address on 


Boston, Massa- 
making good 


with other matter of direct connection ouside breaks Brooklyn, New York. the letter-head for the Sanitary Cleaning Shops are 
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too prominent, and on the Barbaro heading the border used is 
too strong to harmonize with the type. 

The Herald Progress, Sumner, Mississippi.— Your letter-head 
is attractive, the colors of ink — brown tint and black — being 
especially well suited to the buff stock. An improvement would 
result if no attempt were made to square up the main groups, if 
the editor’s name were set in smaller type and a shorter line, 
and the rule elimi- 
nated. The blotter 
would be better if 
plain rule had been 
used instead of the 
worn linotype bor- 
der, which, owing to 
its “‘spotty ’’ char- 
acter, attracts too 
much attention. 

SPECIMENS from 
the William F. Fell 
Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, 
are always interest- 
ing contributions be- 
cause of the quiet 
dignity and effec- 
tiveness due to very 
simple arrange- 
ments. So-called 
“‘gingerbread’’ com- 
binations find no 
favor with those re- 
sponsible for the 
design of these spec- 
imens_ which _illus- 
trate forcibly the 
idea that “‘ the sim- 
plest way is best.” 
Buyers of Fell ser- 
vice get one hundred 
per cent value. 

H. B. Coss, West- Re 
brook, Maine.— The : 
program which you 
were given for copy 
in the arrangement 
of your own pro- 
gram is about the 
poorest example of 
printing we have 
ever seen and you 
made a decided im- 
provement in it, of 
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tributed. You will 
note that the top 
half of the page is 
crowded with type, 
whereas only a small 
ornament is placed 
in the lower haif, 
and that is not suf- 
ficient. The other 
pages of your pro- 
gram are attractive and all that any one could expect. We com- 
mend your good taste in the arrangement of the program proper. 

The Sparkman News, Sparkman, Arkansas.— We doubt the 
wisdom of giving so much prominence to the line, ‘“‘ One Dollar 
Per Year,” on your business-card. Of course, a newspaper at 
one dollar a year is a bargain, but your business-card is not the 
announcement of a bargain sale. ‘‘ Quality Job Printing,” which 
you have subordinated, is of much greater display importance. 
The periods at either end of the short line in the center group do 
not square the group satisfactorily and are what we term dis- 
tracting elements, or superfluous ornamentation. One-point rules 
should have been used throughout, for the hair-line rules are too 
weak for the rather bold type used. Italic capitals are unattrac- 
tive and should not be used. 


DULL BUINESS 


VNDLICTY 


We dispense itt-— cgi 


Catchy window-card by Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Original in green, black, pink and buff tint on white stock. 


RAMSEY-BURNS PRINTING COMPANY, Pasadena, California.— 
We do not admire the dull colors used on your package-label, the 
brown apparently being placed on a press dise not thoroughly 
clean, nor the combination of Post and Litho Roman, which are 
not at all harmonious type-faces. Your firm’s stationery is well 
designed, but here again the brown is too dull and presswork is 
not what it should be. There was hardly enough impression and 
the ink used was 
too thin for bond- 
stock. Minor items 
are set in too large 
sizes of type in the 
Robinson & Slayden 
letter-head ; in other 
words, there is in- 
sufficient contrast in 
type-sizes. 

D. RopMAN, Fair- 
view, Oklahoma.— 
For the Wells card 
you selected a very 
suitable face of type. 
but the lines are in- 
correctly arranged. 
The name of the 
city in the upper 
left-hand corner and 
the State in the 
upper right corner 
are as far from the 
positions for those 
items as it would 
be possible to place 
them on a business- 
ecard. Then, too, the 
several groups are 
scattered over the 
card, whereas the 
center of the main 
group should be 
placed slightly above 
the center of the 

card. We are re- 

producing the card 

in question, together 

with a_rearrange- 

ment along proper 

Read the ar- 

business- 

cards in the October 

issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

BROWN PRINTING 
CoMPANY, Camden, 
Arkansas.— W hile 
the letter-head for 
the Gurdon Lumber 
& Manufacturing 
Company is well ar- 
ranged as far as 
display is concerned, 
the whole heading, 
and especially the 
main_ group, is 
crowded too near 
é the top of the sheet. 
Then, too, the condensed text-letter as placed so close to the line 
set in a rather extended block-letter offers a violation of har- 
mony which is very displeasing to us. Have we not suggested 
before that you use a red which inclines toward orange, vermilion 
in fact, rather than scarlet? The blotter is not bad, and yet we 
would prefer a more symmetrical whiting-out. 

D. H. SCHAUER, Santa Barbara, California.— The cards sent 
us are excellent as to typography and interesting in color treat- 
ment. Some, however, are rather crowded, and in these an 
improvement would result if one of the items of minor impor- 
tance were set in smaller sizes of type. This is particularly 
noticeable in the University Week ticket, and it is difficult to 
believe it came from the same shop as the very excellent announce- 
ment for Day & Phelan. The Robert Fulton business-card is not 
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at all satisfactory. The red is too flat, the arrangement is con- 
fusing, and this complexity of appearance is heightened by the 
needless use of three colors in printing. The blotters are good 
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at the bottom, the front margin should be greater than the back 
margin in order to carry fully the idea of progressive margins. 
On the booklet, ‘‘ Negro Farmers’ Conference,’ as well as in all 


Front side of advertising postal prepared by Calkins & Holden, New York city. 


in design, but more colors are used in printing than necessary 
and the use of fewer colors would result in an improved appear- 
ance and a saving in the expense of printing. 

ANOTHER package of effective advertising matter has been 
received from Calkins & Holden, New York city, each item of 
which bears the impress of that firm’s distinctive style. The 
postal-design, herewith shown, and a card reproduced on another 
page, are representative samples of this firm’s work. They merit 
careful inspection. 

‘“Qur Work,” a pretentious volume of specimens of printing, 
the work of students of the typographical classes of the Working- 
men’s College, Melbourne, Australia, is interesting, and some of 
the specimens are very good indeed. The cover-design by Frank 
Lee is an especially attractive one. As a student of the I. T. U. 
Course in Printing, Mr. Lee has turned out some excellent work in 
hand-lettering. The one fea- 


similar instances, single one-point rules would be better than the 
parallel rules used as cut-offs between the several groups. 

THE PROMPT PRINTERY, Bradentown, Florida.— Owing to the 
short length of the top lines of your blotter, ‘‘ Do Not Be Discour- 
aged If Your Business Is Dull,’’ and the resultant amount of white 
space there compared to the small amount at the bottom, the 
design is overbalanced at the bottom. In the case of a cut and 
display line at the top of a blotter, on the other design, the cut 
should be placed at the right and the heading at the left, inas- 
much as we read from left to right. In advertising matter, where 
it is not always an easy matter to interest him, the reader should 
be favored as much as possible. 

R. T. Rice, Chicago, Illinois.— Your hand-lettered commercial 
specimens are excellent in every way and, considering your brief 
experience, commendable indeed. The uniformity of the letters 

and the pen control manifested 





ture which mars the appear- 
ance of a number of pages is 
unsatisfactory joining of rules, 
both at the corners and else- 
where. Presswork could be 
improved materially, for it 
seems that thorough make- 
ready was not made. Never- 
theless, the work is meritorious 
and speaks well both for the 
young typographers and their 
instructors. 
the work of this school shows 
improvement from year to year. 

WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY, 
Hampton, Virginia.— Some of 
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ROBERT THOMAS RICE 
Lettering Designi 
t 57th Street 


SY 
The character of Chicago sible, 


would be creditable in one 
having years of experience. 
The cover for the brochure, 
“The Benson Musical Organ- 
izations,”’ printed in gold and 
embossed on mottled stock, is 
clever indeed. The design 
could be raised two picas and 
an improvement noted, for as 
it stands it is too near the cen- 
ter of the page. Avoid, if pos- 
arrangements wherein 
the lines increase in length 
from top to bottom. 

MAPLE CITY PRINT SHopP, 
G Illinois.— While the 





the specimens of printing done 
by the Indian and Negro 
tradesmen in the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute represent efforts deserving of great commendation, the 
booklet, ‘‘ Hampton’s Message,” being especially attractive, the 
stock and lettering of the cover presenting a very harmonious 
appearance. On the booklet pages, where a wide margin is left 


Handsome hand-lettered business-card by Robert T. Rice, an 
eighteen-year-old student of the I. T. U. Course, who is espe- 
cially proficient in this line of work. 


brochure of specimens of your 
work represents commendable 
effort and the format is good, 
certain of the designs fall short 
of the excellence of the work as a whole. Particularly noticeable 
of the inferior features is the presswork on the cover-design. It 
is a difficult problem, we know, to print a tint-block satisfactorily 
on rough cover-stock. The stock being hard, it is almost impos- 
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sible to make the impression firm enough to cover the “ holes’ 
or low spots in the stock and a displeasing effect is produced. 
Then, the red is too strong, dominating the design. When such 
a large portion of a design is to be printed in red, that color 
should be weakened in accordance with the area covered. Red 
should be used sparingly. The letter-heads are right in line with 
the style for such work which we have advocated in these col- 
umns, and are truly excellent in their quiet dignity. 

Youne & McCa.uister, INc., Los Angeles, California.— The 
circulars for the H. Jevne Company, the title-designs of which 
are printed from half-tones, giving a black-and-white effect, are 
admirable samples of direct-by-mail publicity. One of the covers 
is reproduced, and it should prove rich in suggestions to others of 
our readers. 





Folder-title printed from half-tone and giving a strong black- 
and-white effect. By Young & McCallister, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


WILLIAM N. STEELE, Quindaro, Kansas.—If our memory is 
clear, the specimens sent us this year are an improvement over 
those received from you last year. You have overcome a tendency 
to overelaborateness. The University Ten Point is a commendable 
little school paper, attractively arranged and well printed. The 
letter “‘A’”’ is not properly placed in the decorative ornament on 
the cover of the folder, ‘‘ A Social Chat.’”’ It should be in the 
center horizontally and slightly above the center perpendicularly. 
The red used on the statement-heading inclines toward violet, 
whereas, for most satisfactory results, it should incline toward 
orange. 

CLAUDE W. HARMONY, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— We are aware of 
the difficulty presented in the problem of giving needed promi- 
nence to the word “ Constitution’ on a page so narrow as the 
I. T. U. booklet, but at that we would have cut down the mar- 
gins and sacrificed display somewhat rather than divide a promi- 
nent word as you did. Reading it is attended with some effort, 
and the appearance of the design is not so attractive as it would 
be with no such division in the most prominent lines on the page. 


We will go a step farther and state that the division of words in 
large display lines should be avoided. The general excellence of 
your work has always interested us greatly and we always grasp 
with eagerness a package of specimens on which your label 
appears. The Adelta Paper Company’s business-card is an attrac- 
tive novelty. 
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The items in this card are not arranged in their logical order 
and an improvement would result if a closer grouping of the lines 
were made. 


YEARS ago, when this writer was trying to make a good printer 
of himself, he was particularly interested in the work of L. Wiet- 
lispach, which appeared so frequently in the trade press at that 
time. He was, in fact, helped materially by a close study of those 
specimens. Then the work ceased to appear, but the early interest 
in this printer’s work caused us to open eagerly a package of 
specimens when received from Mr. Wietlispach, proprietor of the 
Keystone Press, Streator, Illinois, and to devour its contents with 
avidity. While the majority of the specimens are truly excellent, 
some represent violations of harmony, which leads us to believe 
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Handsome window-card by Calkins & Holden, New York city. 
Original in colors. 


that they are not thoroughly in accordance with Mr. Wietlis- 
pach’s own ideas. Particularly noticeable in this respect is a 
frequent combination of extended and condensed types in the 
same job, which violation always strikes us with greater force 
perhaps than any other. The firm’s letter-head and the one for 
The Julien Tailoring Company, printed in black, red and green 
tint on cameo plate, sepia, are admirable examples. 





THE 


TAYLOR & TAyLor, San Francisco. California.— Your T & T 
Imprint for September is decidedly novel in treatment, and, in 
addition, has the advantage of being artistically attractive as 
well. The cover is reproduced on this page. 

PAUL A. JOHNSTON, Byron, Illinois—— There is too much 
space between words throughout the advertisement. The regular 
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A rearrangement of the card opposite in which the various 
items are arranged in logical order, and in which balance is 
greatly improved. 


three-em spaces are the proper thickness for best results in gen- 
eral use, but an en quad can be used without displeasing results, 
as can also, in emergencies, a four-em space. Had the adver- 
tisement been set in narrower measure with a light border sur- 
rounding it, a more satisfactory appearance would have resulted. 

PAUL GUSTAFSON, Lindsborg, Kansas.—On the Berggren 
announcement the three type styles do not harmonize and the 
ancient style used for the main display line should be relegated 
to the old-metal box. On work of this character one style of a 
chaste type-face should be used throughout. The programs, espe- 


House-organ cover-design, the original printed in gray and 
gold on gray stock, the border and the outline of the monogram 
device being printed in gold. 


cially the one for Philip Boughner, are satisfactory, but we 
would not use a modern italic with old-style roman in any case. 
It may be all that you have, of course, in which case the advice 
is given for future reference. Your reds are too dark — they 
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should incline toward orange. The specimens in full tone and 
tint of blue on white antique stock are highly satisfactory. This 
makes an admirable combination when it is not necessary to run 
any of the type-lines in the weaker color. Your letter-heads are 
well designed, but there is a tendency to crowd the main groups 
too near the top of the sheet, thus overbalancing the design. Your 
work has undergone a wonderful improvement. 

THE KUTZTOWN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Kutztown, Pennsyl- 
vania.— We note a tendency in some of your work toward sep- 
arating the lines making up the designs into too many groups, 
thus making reading rather difficult. This is especially noticeable 
in the blotter, ‘‘ Quality, Service, Price.’”’ Too many decorative 
devices in a job of printing add to the complexity. Lines of type, 
especially display lines, seldom need to be underscored, and the 
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Photography as an aid to cover-designing. By Corday & Gross, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


idea that to place a rule beneath a display line increases its 
effectiveness is a false one. In by far the majority of cases rules 
so used hamper the effectiveness of display. The menu and pro- 
gram of the Lincoln Birthday Banquet would be admirable indeed 
if it were not for the rules needlessly used as cut-offs. Indeed, 
some of these rules are longer than the display lines below which 
they are placed, whereas cut-offs should always be shorter. In 
the case of this job, every rule could have been eliminated to 
the advantage of the work, for, where they are used, the extra 
amount of space is sufficient separation. A small floret might 
be placed below each heading slightly above the center of the 
space between heading and the matter which follows. On the 
folder, ‘‘ In Loving Remembrance,” the upper group is placed too 
low. These two lines could easily have been squared and then 
raised so that marginal spaces would be more nearly uniform. 
The line at the bottom should have been gathered to the center 
with an em dash only separating the two dates. 

BERNARD J. UHLEN, St. Louis, Missouri— Of the border 
arrangements, we admire most that one in which the border only, 
with the corner-pieces, is used. In the two other designs the 
border arrangements are so complicated that they interfere to 
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Striking advertising tickets prepared for a Chicago photographer by Ed. A. McGrady, with the 
Sleepeck-Helman Printing Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


a certain extent with the reading, actually distracting the atten- 
tion of the reader, as a test will prove. Type was made to be 
read, and since the only excuse for this circular was to convey 
information, no arrangement of rule and borders should be made 
which hampers legibility. The lines of type, too, are scattered 
down the page rather too evenly. A grouping of related lines 
would simplify the appearance as well as the act of reading. The 
other jobs are very satisfactory, but the Senate Athletic Club 
announcement is crowded too full with large sizes of capitals. 
If some of the lines of minor importance were set in smaller sizes 
of type the appearance of the design would be greatly improved 
and the big lines would by contrast stand out more prominently. 
Strive for a distinct variation in sizes of types. 

H. EMMET GREEN, El Dorado, Kansas.— Your work continues 
to interest us greatly because of the simplicity of its design and 
attractive coloration. Your package-label is herewith reproduced. 

HERALD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Albany, Georgia.— The speci- 
mens sent us are of very good quality, the letter-head for the 
“Y” Football Club being especially effective. The main type- 
group on this heading, as in all headings where a cut is run at 
one side, should be centered in the space from the edge of the 
cut to the edge of the paper rather than in the exact center of 
the stock horizontally. The decorative geometric border used on 
the package-label for The Al- 


larger margins could have been allowed, and the increased mar- 
gins would add greatly to the appearance of the job. The main 
group on the telephone cover should be placed at least three 
picas higher, and the cut raised in proportion. Presswork could 
be materially improved. 


Most printers do not possess the natural ability to turn out 
distinctive work, printing upon receipt of which one ean say 
“John Doe did this,’’ or words to that effect. By dint of much 
patient study and experience many are enabled to do very attrac- 
tive work, wholly consistent with the principles of design, abso- 
lutely essential from an artistic standpoint. ‘‘ McGrady did 
that,” however, is the common expression made by many printers 
when they run across an example of the work of Edward A. 
McGrady, with Sleepeck-Helman Printing Company, Chicago. It 
might be imitated, it is true, but the fact that many printers have 
tried and failed to satisfy the customer, a well-known photog- 
rapher, who buys many card-designs such as those reproduced 
on this page, leads us to believe that it is not such an easy task 
after all. The dash and go of these specimens is their chief 
merit; they attract for this reason, and impress their message 
upon the reader, whereas the prettiest job in the world might 
fail because of the fact that the pretty design might at the same 
time be weak and not impressive. To use color so fearlessly and 

ornaments so lavishly stamps 





bany Pecan Nut Exchange is 
too light in tone to harmonize 
with the Cheltenham Bold dis- 
play. Brass rule of three- 
point thickness would have 
made the most satisfactory 
border. Shaded letters pro- 
ducing lithotone effects do not 
print well on antique or bond 
stocks where of necessity con- 
siderable ink must be carried. 

R. SHUFFLER, Olney, Texas. 
— The Altruistic Club book- 
let cover is especially pleasing 
in design. Although the orna- 
ment is quite heavy in tone, 
the fact that the design is 
printed in brown makes the 
contrast of tone less noticeable 
than had it been printed in 


SPECIMENS OF PRINTING DESIGNED & EXECUTED BY 


H- EMMET: GREEN : 7 ypographer 
311 MECHANIC STREET - EL DORADO - KANSAS 


McGrady as a printer of nerve, 
but to “‘ get away with it,” to 
use a slang expression, stamps 
him as a compositor of ex- 
traordinary ability. "We do not 
want to laud these cards to the 
extent that our readers will 
try to imitate the style on other 
work, for it is a style suitable 
for window-tickets, or show- 
ecards only. McGrady himself 
does not follow it to such a 
great extent on other lines — 
all his specimens have the 
same individual touch, except 
with more restraint, perhaps. 
The cards of which the speci- 
mens reproduced are represen- 
tative examples were originally 
printed on heavy card stock, 





black. The type is too large 
on the inside pages. Had 
eight-point been used for the 
body, in place of ten-point, 


Neat package-label design by H. Emmet Green, a Kansas printer 
whose work is well known to all readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


generally buff or brown and in 
linen or antique finish, in two 
colors—black and red or green 
and brown. 
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BY JOHN H. CLAYTON. 


What the advertiser says; the words he uses to say it; the form in which he presents what he has to say; the illustrations he uses; and the style 
in which the printer expresses the ideas, are the subject-matters for this department. 


One of the Elect. 

When we picked up the 3 by 6 inch booklet sent 
out by The Marchbanks Press, of New York city, we 
imagined we were going to do what critics always 
are supposed to do — glance it over, then laud it to 
the skies or — well, you know 
what. Instead, we went on 
reading. And before we knew 
it we had reached the blank 
page which showed we were at 
the end. 

Now, what made us — sup- 
posed to be impervious to im- 
pressions — read this book 
clear through? The cover cer- 
tainly doesn’t attract. Look 
at it. Was it the pictures? 
There are none. “Oh,” you 
say, “it must be that inside 
there were some clever or 
funny phrases that riveted 
your attention.” 

No, it couldn’t have been 
that, for the copy is as simple 
as could be. Just sails right 
into the subject thus: “Ad- 
vertising is repetition. That 
is to say, advertising is tell- 
ing your story over and over 
again.” And so on. 

Well, what was it? Prima- 
rily, we believe, its very sim- 
plicity made it easy to read, so 
we read. And then the matter 
was so phrased that we — just 
read on. There is nothing 
that is “clever ” or “ catchy ” 
about the booklet, but it surely 
reads smoothly and, above all, 
it tells something. 

Let us interject here as to its typography and 
paper stock, for these have a distinct bearing on the 
booklet’s success. A fine white deckle-edge antique 
wove book-paper showed up to advantage the twelve- 
point Scotch Roman type, six-point slugs being placed 
between the lines. Necessarily a first-class black ink 
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Cover of folder from The Marchbanks Press. 


was used. The matter was broken up into short 
paragraphs, which made reading much easier. 

If ever the apostles of “ the-copy-doesn’t-matter- 
it’s-the-display-that-counts ” doctrine were handed a 
jolt, it was in the publication of this booklet, for from 
beginning to end it is all copy. 

Here is a specimen of how 
the reader is convinced of the 
necessity of repetition: 

I would not dwell on this matter of 
repetition in advertising if it were not 
for the fact that inexperienced adver- 
tisers overlook it. 

They get tired of saying the same 
thing over and over again. They think 
the public gets tired, too, so they aban- 
don their monotonous task. They do 
not stop to think that the public pays 
little heed. That the skin of the pub- 
lic is as thick as a plank. Because 
they themselves are intensely inter- 
ested in what they are advertising, 
they imagine the public is interested, 
too, and they fear the publie will get 
satiated and sore. So they quit before 
they get started. They abandon the 
mine just before they reach pay ore. 

Doesn’t the foregoing read 
smoothly and_ interestingly? 
Don’t you think it carries con- 
viction in every word? 

Mr. Marchbanks concludes 
as follows: “ Printed adver- 
tising with real qualities rather 
than absence of defects. Good 
typography, easy to read, and 
clean presswork. We shall be 
glad to see any one interested 
in such work.” 

It would be worth while 
knowing if it were made possi- 
ble, by enclosing some form of 
return, to check up results. 
Perhaps The Marchbanks Press was well satisfied 
with the general publicity the booklet gave. 

In either case the sending out of the brochure was 
well worth the investment, and it has been a pleasure 
to review it. Experience has taught us the value of 
this type of advertising. 
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““T & T Imprint” Talks—and Says Something. 

In the light of what the leading typographical 
and journalistic critics of this country have said 
about Taylor & Taylor’s excellent little house-organ 
(T & T Imprint, published by Taylor & Taylor, San 
Francisco), it is hard for us even to flicker. Fortu- 
nately, though, we can try to illuminate in another 
direction, for their commendations have been along 
typographical and 
editorial lines, 
while ours will 
touch on the ad- 
vertising features. 

What does one, 
basing his predic- 
tions on experience, 
look for on opening 
a printer’s house- 
organ? Surely 
some general, often 
vague, statement 
such as “We are ex- 
cellently equipped 
to give you service, 
having all the lat- 
est type-faces and 
a battery of Gor- 
don presses. Our 
help is of the high- 
est class and—” 
But why go on? 
You are familiar 
with the style. 
Maybe you handled 
the subject that 
way in your earlier 
attempts at direct 
advertising. 

Now, contrast 
the opening page of 
the October T & T 


Imprint: “Sales: 
How to Make Them 
Larger. .. . Many 


firms, honestly be- 
lieving that printed 
salesmen do not 
pay, have used 
printed matter 
when they thought 
they were using 
printed salesmen. 
There is a great 
deal of printed matter called direct advertising that 
lacks salesmanship, just as there are many men who 
can not sell calling themselves salesmen. . . .” 

Read this, too, from Part 5 of a series on “ Direct 
Advertising: What It Is and Will Do for You”: 

When you go to the printer for a booklet, all you are consid- 
ering is the money that booklet will bring back. You don’t care 
what size, shape or style it is if it will only sell your goods. If 
you were certain that a booklet that cost you five cents would 
bring you more business for each dollar of its cost than a booklet 
costing fifty cents, you would prefer the five-cent one. 





Cover of the excellent house-organ issued by Taylor & Taylor, San Francisco, 
each issue being in a different style. The original of the cover shown was printed 
on dark-brown stock, the rules being in gold, the florets and inside of monogram 
in brown tint, the lettering and outlines of monogram in black. 
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You are not a distributor of mere printing, nor a collector of 
print-shop masterpieces. You don’t care whether the printing 
be good or bad, unless the goodness or badness of the printing 
affects your sales. 

However, there are some things that a booklet must possess 
if it is to prove a hustling salesman with a long list of customers 
to its credit. 

A sales booklet in order to convince must follow the same 
process of persuasion as any other sales-talk — attention, inter- 
It must not be a miniature catalogue, a 
price-list, an essay, a 
biography, an_ encylo- 
pedic extract, a blunt 
appeal, or a branch of 
literature chopped into 
kindlings. It must be 
a complete thing in it- 
self, able to sell as a 
salesman sells. 

The fallacious 
that a message has to 
be short in order to be 
read is largely to blame 
for the small number of 
booklets published. This 
belief is one of the 
common errors of inex- 
perienced direct adver- 
tisers. The fact that 
firms who once use 
booklets keep on is evi- 
dence that the booklet 
gets the business — and 
it could not get the busi- 
ness if it were not read. 

We have itali- 
cized certain por- 
tions that were in 
regular old-style in 
the original. Our 
reason for making 
the change is that 
nothing we could 
have written would 
have expressed the 
thoughts in a bet- 
ter manner. 

Let us add this 
to those words re- 
garding short mes- 
sages: A safe rule 
to use is, say 
enough to tell your 
story clearly. If to 
do this takes a 
forty - eight - page 
booklet, why, use 
that many pages. 
And if you can tell 
a convincing narra- 
tive, with full persuasiveness to action, on one page, 
then let that space suffice. Wasn’t it Lincoln who 
said, a man’s legs should be just long enough to 
reach the ground? 

Searching your own experience: Haven’t you 
read clear through advertisements consisting of thou- 
sands of words when the subject was interesting and 
the handling masterful? On the theory that human 
nature is much the same the world over, isn’t it safe 
to assume that what you have done others will do? 


est, desire and action. 


idea 
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A Sort of an Introductory. 

The Argus Printing House, of Robinson, Illinois, 
asked us to criticize or comment on the folder, a 
reproduction of which appears on this page. We 
know from the tone of the letter that this company 
will appreciate the truth — that is, as we see it. So 
we are frank in saying that the Argus folk have made 
an excellent attempt, but have not quite reached the 
mark for which they strove. 

We would be inclined to pass over the printing 
defects (this department is in more excellent hands 
than ours) were it not that the Argus people call 
attention to the lack of these very imperfections. 
And as this comes under the head of copy, we want 
to ask our Argus friends why they did it. Were they 
really convinced the job was free from gray letters 
— that the impression was even — that the work as 
a whole was first-class printing? 

Both of the two copies sent us were overinked. 
Each had a portion of the first page showing on the 
second — poor trimming. And on one page the Argus 
imprint was used as part of the text, yet was run so 
small the average person could not read it. 

The copy is fair. It shows a distinct advance over 
the usual. But we fail to understand what is meant 
by the statement, “ For many years printing was 
thought to be good if readable.” We still think 
printing is good if readable — at least that it is poor 
if it isn’t readable, which is only another way of say- 
ing the same thing. 

Continuing: ‘“ Not so now, however. Printers all 
over the country realize that printing done with no 
regard for the artistic effect of design and color 
harmony has no real sales value; hence the great 
advancement in the printing business.” 


“credit” page, with its exaggerated “ plates made 
by — paper so-and-so — inks from so-and-so ”’? 





THE IMPRINI 


Te 


Cover of folder from The Argus Printing 
House. Original in yellow and black on India- 
tint stock. 


Now your attention is called to it, Friends Argus, 
we think you will agree this was overdone, won’t you? 
Knowing that these criticisms will be taken in 
exactly the spirit in which they were written, we look 





Our imprint is YOUR PROT. ECTION against INFERIOR PRINTING. Look for the Shield 


Full spread, showing four inside pages. 


That’s much better. We are in hearty accord 
with the spirit as well as the letter of that sentence. 
But we should like to add that when printers all over 
the country arrive at a realization of the purpose 
behind every job, then printing will have advanced 
tremendously. 

Surely anybody would rather praise than con- 
demn. Yet we must ask, too, Why the pretentious 


Heavy rule at top, and line across bottom in yellow, 
balance in black, 


in the original. 


forward to receiving more direct advertising from 
the same source. 


‘‘From Cheese to Hay Rakes.”’ 

Among the people to whom we showed this bro- 
chure were two employing printers — the very per- 
sons to whom the Crow Composition Company’s 
message was addressed. Neither could get the gist 
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Crow’s Perfect Slugs Tell a Tale of Satisfaction 


id z= F the foregoing pages have 


fret. the attention of the ulti- 
mate consumer; then, after the 
sitention is secured, the style 

vent must such 


a misplaced comma may spell 
Punctuation and intricate phraseology. A 


had to books of 1000 
1F eustomer last 


re 
customer this year was ou year for these 





Crow’s Perfect Slugs “Caws” Content —_ | 
Whistler “mixed his paints with brains.” Crow mixes brains, Ms 





from a service and perfect shag The: 
their elnimos, Now is the accepted time—DO IT NOW! 

You have the benefit of the supervision of Mr. Crow 
on every job you plaer with as. -In our shep 0 job ix too xmall, 
no deta‘) too insignificant, to engage 


Page from folder issued by the Crow Composition Company. 
An excellent page, but its effeetiveness would have been increased 
many fold if placed immediately following the cover. 


of the thing immediately. One of the men took quite 
a while to grasp it. 

Now, what’s wrong? Primarily this: A dandy 
scheme went astray because of lack of sequence. 
The material apparently was carefully prepared, yet 
was put together in a haphazard manner. 

Glance back at page 366, containing the criticism 
on the T & T Imprint, and you will grasp our mean- 
ing. Read where it says, “a sales booklet,” etc. 

“ From Cheese to Hay Rakes ” certainly is a sales- 
talk; but it lacks order. Running briefly over the 
pages as they presented themselves will enable you 
to grasp what we mean. First, the cover-page, 
“From Cheese to Hay Rakes,” under which appears 
the clever caricature of a crow — evidently the firm’s 
trade-mark, and a good one. A title-page follows 
(why a title-page on such a circular as this?) which 
repeats the cover wording and the crow, and has an 
additional paragraph regarding service. 

Now follows a specimen page of the Elkhorn 
Budget. This, one learns only by careful analysis, 
is a reproduction of a page the composition of which 
was done by Crow. But a glance does not enlighten 
you —there’s no wording to that effect anywhere 
on the page. (This is the cheese.) 

A page headed “ Cheese for Outings, Hay Rakes 
for Farms, and Perfect Slugs for Profit” is next. 
Now we begin to learn the purpose of the book, but 
it’s hidden in the text! It’s a case of the “ curiosity ” 
headline designed to induce the customer to read what 
he would better have learned from a pertinent head- 
line and the opening paragraph. 


The reproduced page from THE INLAND PRINTER, 
which follows, of course has its purpose. But why 
don’t they clearly state that purpose? It contains 
the cover of the Crow Composition Company’s speci- 
men book in color, with some complimentary remarks. 
Good stuff, but make it clear. 

A page from a law book follows — beautifully 
printed, and a credit to any composition house. But 
—oh, those buts — the detail regarding the book of 
which the page is a portion is printed in red ink in 
five-point type. 

The page which follows is headed, “ Who Pays for 
Your Advertising? ” There’s a lot of real advertising 
sense in it, but the remark that we applied to the 
whole folder can be used in connection with this 
page too—jit lacks sequence. We certainly would 
have placed first that portion devoted to the advan- 
tage of direct advertising for the printer. The defi- 
nition of good-will could easily have taken a back 
seat. 

At last—the real page! This is the one we 
reproduce in the upper left-hand corner. It should 
have appeared right after the cover in the folder. 

Then follow a page of watches, the page shown 
in the lower right-hand corner, and — the hay-rake 
page. So we have gone “ from cheese to hay rakes,” 
but how much have we been impressed with the fact 
that Crow’s Composition Has Good Caws to Crow? 

Attention is directed to the clever scheme of the 
“mile circle.” How do you think this would have 
looked—and acted—if, instead of the present ambig- 
uous title, it had been placed on the cover? 


In the Center of the Mile Circle 





























In the center of the “Mile Circle” is located the CROW COMPOSITION COMPANY, and surrounding 
this organization are the majority of Chicago's greatest printers and publishers. 

Walk as far as you will by the most direct route to reach us and you have only traveled five blocks. 
But, why walk? The telephone is so convenient, and our Phone Number is Wahash 7205. 


, you are only Ww blocks 


blocks on altiecsiass street, blocks on 


Tre Enland Pr umter 
from as and your direet rowte is 1A 


_ 
: street, and. me blocks on fot. = .cm_aitret, as stiown by map above. 


A clever scheme for calling attention to the location of the 
company. The effectiveness of this page also would have been 
increased had it been placed closer to the front of the folder. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


The Year End. 


We speak of the week end as a suitable vacation period, 
and of the beginning of the New Year as the proper time 
for putting into force good resolutions; but do we think of 
the year end as the best time for making preparations that 
will ensure the life and success of our good resolutions? 

Many printers resolved at the beginning of the year to 
install cost systems, be more efficient in their management 
and make greater profits, as well as increase the standing 
and size of their businesses. Many fell by the wayside 
early in the year, perhaps the majority, without knowing 
the reason. 

They made good resolutions, but failed to provide a good, 
solid foundation for them to stand upon. They started 
January 1 to reform things on the jump and found none 
of the material ready. 

Do better this year. Provide during the end of the year 
for the beginning of the New Year, and have the blanks, 
the binders, the record-keeper and the system ready to 
install. Do this part of the work at the end of this year. 
Your good resolutions regarding system will have a hard 
enough struggle even with the ground prepared and the 
foundation built. 

Another thought: If you have a cost system and your 
fiscal year closes December 31, don’t wait until December 
30 to get together the data for correcting the inventory and 
filling out the annual 9H form. 

The end of the year is an awful busy time for some peo- 
ple, and, strange to say, they are not usually the happiest. 
The man who has gradually prepared for the end of the 
year is more apt to be the successful and happy one when 
he comes to say “ Good-bye, old year.” 


The Cost of Running a Job Press. 


In the October issue we gave an analysis of and method 
of calculating the cost of running job presses of different 
sizes. In that article it was stated that the figures were 
taken from an arbitrary standpoint and but approximately 
correct, and our readers were advised to figure it out 
according to the rates of interest and wages in their own 
localities. 

One of our readers, located in a large city, has done so 
and favored us with the criticism that the costs shown are 
entirely too low for a city plant doing high-grade work. 
We know that he is right, as he has a remarkably exact 
cost system, as a personal inspection a few years ago 
proved, and he also does exclusively high-grade work on 
Colt’s Armory presses. 

He finds that it cost him $1.41 an hour for the year 
1914 for his 13 by 19 and 14 by 22 presses, and that the 
cost will probably be but a little lower in 1915. He states 
that the work done was such that it required the best help 
he could secure, and that first-class pressmen and assis- 
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tants were on each press, and admits that perhaps the cost 
would be a little lower on strictly commercial work. 

This proves that our figures were entirely too conserva- 
tive. Even though one reader took the trouble to inform 
the editor that any man who thought it took that much to 
run a job press needed the services of an alienist and a 
guardian. 

In many of the larger cities the scale for a job-press 
feeder is above $10 a week, and a pressman at a full press- 
man’s rate is required for each four presses, which would 
greatly increase the cost even after allowing for a rea- 
sonable amount of lost time when the feeder was not paid. 

This would seem to indicate that the selling prices 
for job presses in the average plant should be about as 
follows: 

Sy a PCAN DOR OU es as ase ois eco ce a artie wisrelerareucees $1.00 
10 by 15 presses, per hour 
13 by 19 presses, per hour 
14 by 22 presses, per hour 

They would be still higher in the plant which, like that 
of our correspondent, is devoted exclusively to the higher 
grades of work. 

Perhaps some of the smaller shops in the country may 
find their costs a little lower, but again we would call 
attention to the fact that our figures were too conservative 
in regard to wages for many of the medium-sized centers. 


Co-operation within the Plant. 

In our reaching out for codperation between the print- 
ers in the community which we honor by our presence as 
producers of printed publicity, we are apt to forget that a 
very important phase of coéperation — one that affects our 
profit and loss account fully as much and possibly more 
than that price-cutting rascal around the corner — is the 
codperation to secure efficiency within the plant — the work- 
ing together of the firm and the employees for the better- 
ment of conditions and product. 

The proprietor of a moderate-sized plant, while talking 
to some of his fellow printers recently, said: “I owe a 
large part of my success in the past few years to the codp- 
eration of my employees and their emulation in effort to 
show me how nearly they could reach a perfect score for 
efficiency in the plant.” 

He then went on to describe how he had gone to a meet- 
ing of a printers’ organization and heard a talk on the 
non-productive hour and its cost, and on his arrival home 
had looked over his cost-system records to find that he had 
practically a loss of over one-third of the time he paid for 
through the piling up of non-productive hours. After 
thinking of it for a time, he decided that the only way to 
reduce this loss was to interest his foremen in the problem. 
So he called a meeting of the foremen at his home one 
evening, frankly stated the case to them, and told them 
that while he was not finding fault with any one of them 
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in particular, he felt that the loss was greater than it 
should be, and that they were the ones who were right on 
the ground and should be able to point out how some of this 
time could be saved and made productive. 

Of course, there was at first the usual repudiation of 
responsibility and endeavor to shift the blame on the other 
fellow. He then suggested that as all of them had here- 
tofore shown their real interest in their work and the 
success of the business, they should form themselves into 
a committee of investigation and search out some method 
of reform, ending his remarks with: “As each man thinks 
he is running his own department better than the other 
fellow, we will take up each department separately and 
discuss it as a committee of the whole. Take a week to 
study it over and we will take up the composing-room next 
week, meeting in the office at four o’clock Tuesday.” 

That Tuesday meeting was the forerunner of many 
weekly meetings, and at the end of six months the results 
reported showed the following gains: Composing-room, 
from sixty-five per cent productive to seventy-two per cent; 
job pressroom, a gain of 110 impressions per running hour 
and a reduction of five per cent in non-productive time; 
cylinder pressroom, a reduction of ninety per cent in the 
time lost waiting for stock, sixty per cent reduction in the 
time for corrections on press because of imperfect lock-up 
or proofreading; in the bindery an increased output of 
almost ten per cent. And, mind you, this was an office 
already having the right cost system, but keeping it in the 
office as if it were some sacred document. 

One of the first things done was to make up weekly 
reports, instead of monthly, of the productive and non- 
productive time and output, and give to each foreman a 
copy of the part referring to his own department. It was 
not long before the reports were anxiously looked for and 
the gains or losses (for there were times when the progress 
was backward) discussed between the foremen. 

One of the big savings came from the discovery that 
quite a little time was lost in the pressroom because the 
forms came down with errors in them, and as the foreman 
of that department stated his grievance in the meeting, 
the composing-room foreman discovered that he, too, had a 
loss on that same account, but that a good deal of it was 
being charged to the job as composition time. Reading the 
revise and making final corrections before sending the 
forms down cut out this time almost altogether. 

Then it was found that the making of register took 
some time and also opened a risk for pull-outs when the 
pressman unlocked the form on the press, besides the time 
it took the foreman of that department to square up the 
sheet before making ready. A little ingenuity on the part 
of the stoneman, and a little extra care in squaring up, cut 
this item away down, and the make-ready time began to 
come into the time-tickets at about what had been found 
to be the average by the printers’ organizations all over 
the country. 

The stockroom also found a way to speed up, and did its 
share by reducing the time waiting for stock to practically 
zero. And that had been a serious item in this plant, for 
it had been the habit to send the order for stock to the 
pressroom with the form. A little care in the office enabled 
the stockman to have the stock in time, and a call from the 
foreman of the composing-room and the sending down of 
the ticket when the stoneman began to make up the form 
gave him time to get it into the pressroom in time to meet 
its form. 

Altogether this saving was the difference between a 
bare four per cent profit and twelve and one-half, much to 
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the pleasure of the stockholders, and the foremen were not 
forgotten, either. The spirit of emulation in efficiency thus 
introduced bids fair to make that plant one of the most 
profitable in the country, for it has spread to the salesmen, 
and one of them was heard to remark: “I have only had 
three jobs in six months on which the records did not show 
a profit, and on most of them I got more than the estimate 
called for. I haven’t lost a customer this year.” 

This codperation within the plant is possible for any pro- 
prietor who will take the trouble to look at the matter in 
the right light and consider his workmen as his helpers 
rather than as machines or slaves. In this particular case 
the foremen passed along the enthusiasm for codperation 
to the men, and the pressmen and the bindery girls were 
as much interested in hearing the monthly and weekly 
reports as the proprietor himself. 

There was a time when this teamwork was called esprit 
de corps, but we now know it as efficiency and have learned 
to cultivate it along scientific lines; but care must be exer- 
cised to retain the human factor of good will or our science 
will come to naught. 


How the Other Fellow Does It. 

There is hardly a week passes that the editor does not 
receive a complaint from some one about the low price 
that the other fellow has made, and a request to tell how 
he has been able to do it; but it is seldom that our corre- 
spondents try to show how it was done. Therefore the fol- 
lowing from a Michigan printer will be enjoyable if not 
instructive: 

Subject — 20,000 letter-heads on 20-pound National Bank Bond in 
two colors: 


pe ere es OE BE I 6 ons os kee ee cewccnaracconcd $24.00 
eet ee ONO oo cat de sas phim ssw eau aduaubaa es eneabuns -00 
NE i CONSOLE RA Sh ee ETRE S5u ESSN RNS MUN MRE RTE UES -00 
EE ee re yee ere Eee tr ee ee -00 
Ng a cen eis bas keh ease ha wena ee mew eas -00 
Presswork, 10,000 black (on CyUNGET) .... occ ccc cccscceecesesee 8.00 
Presswork, 10,000 red (on cylinder) .................ceeeeceeeee 8.00 

i id INE ois oh kL sn ku SaaS abe ee Ree SS saeEtee $40.00 


A. CHump, Printer. 

That you may be able to fully appreciate the folly of 
this actual quotation so far as the final price is concerned, 
we give a correct estimate of the value of this job in any 
ordinary printing-office where they actually set type and 
pay their ink and paper bills. 

20,000 letter-headings, 8% by 11 inches, printed in two colors on 
20-pound Folio National Bond: 




















Composition : 
2 set, and divided for color, 3 hours, at $1.20........... $ 3.60 
Lock-up for press, 2 forms, 11 by 17, % hour, at $1.20.. .90 
Make-ready : 
2 forms, and wash-up for color, 1% hours, at $1........ 1.50 
Stock : $ 6.00 
10% reams, 20-pound folio, at 12 cents..........-+.+46. $24.60 
SEamunny Bipck, 40 Mer PENG... oo... ss. s occas sce see oe 2.46 
Cutting before printing, % hour, at $1................ -50 
Press Run: 27.56 
10,000 each color, 20,000, 18 hours..................005 $18.00 
Ink, % pound black and % red.................cceeeee -50 
18.50 
Catting after printing, %6 hour... 6.6. s.ss0ccceeccsces $ .50 
Wrapping 40 packages of 500 each, at 5 cents............ 2.00 
Delivery to customer, same city.................0ccecee0e0 1.00 
3.50 
Re DEL Win IRI RON sess 5 ok Sok ee eS soe owe e eles $55.56 
PGE Bor MKOUE, BS bP PONG. oss oss sbi vases oun cdwewee 13.89 
$69.45 


This shows that the correct value of this job is $69.50, 
and that the printer who sold it for $65 would be liberal to 
his customer. If the job were run four-up on the pony 
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cylinder the cost would be about the same as the extra 
composition and extra cost per hour of the press would 
about equal the saving in the number of impressions. If 
electrotypes instead of composition were used for the 
double-up there would be a saving of something on the 
four-up, but hardly on the two-up, as the extra foundry 
lock-up would eat up the difference. 

The “ Chump” printer is to be found in every city and 
town in this big country, and the trouble is that he does 
not know how big a chump he is and feels that all who 
advise him to ask more for his work and count into his 
estimate all the operations that actually enter into the job 
are only trying to get him to drop the business so that they 
may pick it up. If he realized just what he is doing he 
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they pay their bills, and to consult in regard to the right 
price. There may be some dues and other expenses, but you 
will get more than you pay if you will play the game in 
earnest. 

Theory versus Practice. 

Many men who are working entirely according to rule- 
of-thumb scoff at what they term idle theorizing on the 
part of the thinker, and fail to realize that all true prog- 
ress has been made by the man of brains first working out 
the correct theory, which is then put into practice by the 
progressive and active workers. 

The first step toward making a theory practical is a 
willingness to consider it and examine into its application 
to our own circumstances, hence the editor is always glad 








THE DESPLAINES RIVER, AT RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS. 
Photograph by Henry M. Kase. 


would not be the chump that he now is, but would be seek- 
ing light as to the best method of finding out his real cost 
and the true value of his work. 

Every printer who realizes the fact that to continue in 
business he must make a real profit and retain his cus- 
tomers, is interested in the reformation and education of 
Mr. Chump, the printer; and the sooner each one realizes 
that he must put forth personal effort and spend some cash 
to accomplish this, the quicker the reform and transforma- 
tion will be made. If you know him well, go to him and 
tell him the truth and show him just such a comparison 
as is made in this article. If not so well acquainted, send 
him a marked copy of this or some other printers’ journal 
that tells the story, and do not stop with one sending. If 
you do not know him at all, get acquainted and invite him 
to discuss the matter with you and a few of the other 
printers in town. Of course, he will refuse at first, but 
keep after him and try again and again until you win out. 

And do not forget that a good, live organization of 
printers in your burg means dollars in your pockets, 
whether you call it a club, or a Franklin Association, or a 
Typothetz, or by any other name, so long as you get 
together to discuss the problems of price and production 
and the best interests of the printing business, and become 
so well acquainted that you are real friends and are not 
afraid to ask each other how certain customers act and how 


to get such a frank statement as the one given by a new 
subscriber in the letter accompanying his subscription as 
quoted below: 


I am willing to take a little more theory about making the printing 
business pay, and recognize the fact that special articles and practical 
talks have been a great deal of help in bracing the backbone of many a 
foolish printer. However, after all, it is largely an individual problem, 
and iron-clad rules can not be made to govern every man’s business — 
he must exercise judgment in making the application. 

In this locality, during very depressing times, I have made a fair 
profit every month, and propose to continue doing it. If things look 
slack in one department I push another all the harder so that they make 
a showing at the end of the month. I call that business discernment, 
and iron-clad rules can not govern it. By dividing my business with the 
two local banks I have managed to keep them in line and made a small 
profit on their miscellaneous printing. With business depression, how- 
ever, and constant pressure from the cheap-skates who do bank printing 
for nothing, I note they have finally yielded for the bulk of their work. 
All the theoretical stuff you could print could not compel those people 
to pay me a little more for home work that I might make a profit and 
live. My deposits with them grew smaller and their business with me 
almost stopped. Where does the cost system come in? 


Here he admits that the special articles and practical 
talks have been a help to the other foolish printers, but 
declares that it is an individual problem and not amenable 
to rigid rules of general application. 

There is no doubt that the teachings of any article on 
some phase of cost-finding, cost control, management or 
method of handling the work in a printing plant or office 
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is absolute theory to the man who hears it for the first time 
and will remain so unless he puts the information contained 
in the article to a practical test and use. Then it becomes 
actual practice so far as he is concerned and is no longer 
theory if successful; or it becomes an exploded theory not 
at all applicable to his business. He can not tell which until 
he has actually tried it out. 

It is pleasant to note that our correspondent has made 
a fair profit each month and purposes to continue doing 
so. Of course that means that he has a correct cost system 
in his plant and is governed by its findings (?), but he 
makes one remark that makes the editor a little doubtful 
on this score. He says: “ When things are slack in one 
department I push another.” 

Of course, owing to its peculiarities, it is impossible to 
keep all departments of a printing-plant always running 
full, but in a properly proportioned plant there will be a 
nearly uniform progress because one department is the 
feeder of the other, and most jobs pass through several 
departments. This would indicate that the beginning 
department was the one in which to always make the push 
so that the work would progress to the others and keep all 
busy. Where the composing-room shows a very much 
greater proportion of non-productive time than the balance 
of the plant, or where any department seems to be running 
behind for a long time, it is pretty safe to infer that the 
composing-room or the other department so lagging is over- 
equipped. Such being the case, pushing the others is only 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. The true remedy is in an analy- 
sis of the department running behind and a removal of the 
cause, either by pushing for new business for that section or 
by reducing the equipment until you have a well-rounded 
plant. Letting it go and pushing the others simply means 
letting the loss continue and taxing the others to extra 
effort to make good. 

Our correspondent speaks of losing business to the 
“ cheap-skates who do bank printing for nothing,” mean- 
ing, we suppose, those specialists who are working for a 
national business in bank supplies so that they may be 
manufactured in wholesale quantities. Truly, all the argu- 
ments we could print would not induce his local bankers 
or his local business men to patronize him at a higher price 
than they can secure elsewhere unless he can give them a 
service that will make it worth their while to deal with him. 
But he can print something, and he can do something him- 
self to compel them to patronize home industry by starting 
a campaign for that purpose. The local banks and the 
local business men depend upon the local population and 
the local business for their prosperity. They must depend 
largely upon each other and the home population. Let him 
organize a movement to patronize home stores and busi- 
nesses and see that he himself does it and note how quickly 
things will change. 

Theories will not do this; it will take good, hard, prac- 
tical work among the business men of his community, but 
the results will justify the theory notwithstanding his 
belief to the contrary. 

As his “deposits with them grew smaller,” he evi- 
dently found somewhere else to place them. Did he get 
business there? 

Avaunt! base thought that his business was declining so 
that he did not have the deposits to place. If such were 
the case, he must needs get busy with his cost system and 
find whether this was due to lack of efficiency in his plant 
or just the lack of backbone to charge the right price of 
which he speaks. 
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Our advice to all readers of THE INLAND PRINTER is 
that they read up on the theories presented in our columns, 
and those of our contemporaries, think over them and put 
them into practice as far as they apply to their plants 
and business. Remember that a bank-note has no value 
until it gets into circulation; so a theory, no matter how 
soundly based upon experiment and tried-and-tested facts, 
has no value until put into actual practice. 

The cost system has been proved to be an effective 
profit-maker in every plant where it was given a fair trial. 
It always shows the right price for the job, but it will not 
take the customer by the neck and make him give the order 
at that price, though it will often prevent the overanxious 
printer from yielding to the temptation to take the job too 
low. The sun may shine ever so brightly without saving 
anything on the light bills of the man who insists upon 
keeping his window shutters closed. To get the benefits of 
anything you must reach out and take them. Try this with 
the many good things you read in the trade journals and 
note your rapid advance. 














On the Bank of the Desplaines River, at Riverside, Illinois. 
Photograph by Henry M. Kase. 





CONDESCENSION. 

Modesty is an engaging quality in a young man, and 
the War Office is said to have appreciated the letter of a 
youth with no military experience whatever who, in apply- 
ing for a commission, stated that he would be quite will- 
ing to start as a lieutenant.— Punch. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE COMMERCIAL PRESS, LIMITED, SHANGHAI, 
CHINA. 


BY WILLIAM H. SEED. 








TUDOR HE development of printing among any peo- 
SI =i] ple in modern times is a pretty accurate 
SI = index to their progress in civilization. That 
= = is a statement with which few will quarrel, 
= = and we shall not be accused of partiality, 
SI . although we speak of a business whose 
(5 JSR advancement is our special concern. There 





is no more undeniable proof of the awak- 
ening of China than is furnished by the rise and develop- 
ment of the great Commercial Press, of Shanghai, its most 
considerable printing establishment, and in its story are 
reflected in microcosm most of the peculiarities which char- 
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it got its real opportunity as a result of the adoption of 
Western education by the Chinese authorities. Bilingual 
text-books and dictionaries were its first specialties, and 
upon them it built its reputation. By 1902, when its prem- 
ises were destroyed by fire, it had developed so far that it 
was able to turn disaster to good account by taking the 
opportunity to move into bigger premises in North Forkien 
Road, and to open a separate business office in Honan Road. 
By this time the Government’s modernized education 
scheme was in full swing, and the Press had more than it 
could do to turn out text-books. This work was done, not 
only for the Government but for the Missionary Educa- 
tional Association, and such was the volume of the work 
that in 1905 more commodious works were erected for it 
on North Honan Road extension, where they are still sit- 
uated. In 1905 it had a paid-up capital of $1,500,000. 











acterize modern Chinese progress. Mr. Fong F. Sec, M.A., 
its English editor, has told all about it in a periodical 
called China’s Young Men, and also in a speech made 
before the Saturday Club, of Shanghai, and to these two 
sources we are indebted for the information in this article. 

The Commercial Press was founded in February, 1897, 
as a small job-printing office in an alleyway off Kiangse 
Road, Shanghai. Its founders were all Christians, and 
their names will be writ large in the history of printing 
in modern China. China is indebted to the Presbyterian 
Mission Press for having taught them their trade. The 
names of these great pioneers are Z. F. How, Y. U. Bao 
and Y. C. Bao. The first-named gentleman had the mis- 
fortune to be assassinated in January, 1914, another 
instance of the world’s ingratitude to its benefactors. The 
Press has never lost the traces of its Christian origin, and 
even to-day the heads of its principal departments are 
either Christians or men of Christian sympathies; nor 


has it ever broken its early rule of never publishing any- . 


thing antagonistic to Christianity. 

In the second year of its existence the Press had grown 
so much that a removal to larger premises in Peking Road 
was necessary, but it was not until a few years later that 


Bird’s-Eye View of the Works of the Commercial Press, Limited, Paosh 














Road, Shanghai 


China. 








For some years about a quarter of it was owned by Japa- 
nese, but at the beginning of 1914 all the foreign shares 
were bought back, and the Press became a purely Chinese 
concern. 

Mr. Sec attributes a great part of the success of the 
Press to the humane treatment of its employees, as a result, 
he considers, of the Christian principles which inspired the 
founders. The workmen receive a bonus in proportion to 
their records, and an allowance is set apart for retired 
employees and the families of the deceased. The spacious 
and well-ventilated workrooms are in strong contrast to 
the stuffy apartments in most Chinese places of employ- 
ment. Clean and comfortable dwellings are erected by the 
firm for its employees, and school privileges are maintained 
for their children, from kindergarten to high-school train- 
ing, and also a night school and self-improvement club for 
the younger employees. There is also a hospital for sick 
employees and for those injured in the workrooms. They 
have a nine-hour day and a Sunday holiday, institutions 
which must appear quite utopian to Orientals, but the 
results appear to prove that Oriental human nature 
responds to better conditions of employment in pretty much 
the same way that it does in the Occident. Another public- 
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spirited provision, which must bring its reward in the shape 
of contented and willing service, is in regard to women. 
In the printing department a woman worker is not only 
allowed to retain her position during childbirth, she is 
allowed one month off before and one month after con- 
finement, and she is given an extra $5 on leaving and 
again on returning. Then, too, nursing babies are allowed 
to be brought into the factories to be suckled during work- 
ing hours, a practice not permitted elsewhere, although 
the privilege must be highly valued in Oriental countries. 
In most factories in Shanghai the expectant mother is not 
permitted to retain her position. 

The printing department covers a lot of more than eight 
acres. There are two buildings for the printing-plant and 
foundry, one for the Chinese bindery, one for the half- 
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and 100 pounds of leads per day, besides borders, English 
type, and a few miscellaneous items. The Press has also 
branched out in another direction and established a 
machine-shop with facilities for the repair and manufac- 
ture of small printing machinery, with an educational 
supply department for the manufacture of all kinds of 
tools and apparatus for schools, laboratories, and so forth. 
The photoengraving department is equipped for all kinds 
of half-tone, zinc-etching, three-color and hydrographic 
map work. Arc lamps and an acid-blast-etching machine 
are used. This is the only place in China where three-color 
and hydrographic work can be done. 

It must not be supposed that the mechanical excellence 
of the arrangements at the Commercial Press is its sole 
claim to notice. The firm maintains a large editorial 


—--- —— 











The Entire Staff of Employees at the Works of the Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai, China — Sixteen Hundred 
Workers, Both Men and Women. 


They 


tone department, and two godowns, or warehouses. 
employ 1,400 persons and have a pay-roll of about $20,000 
a month. The power is supplied by two gas engines and a 
number of electric motors, and light is supplied by a high- 


pressure gas installation. In the letterpress department 
there are fifty-three English and American made presses, 
besides a few German machines, which latter are reserved 
for fine work. The lithographing department is equipped 
with twenty cylinder presses and three aluminum machines. 
In all, there are about three hundred presses in use. More 
than four hundred women and girls are employed, mostly 
in the bindery department, and the sexes work side by side, 
an arrangement not usual in China, and probably not 
unconnected with the Christian training of those respon- 
sible for its introduction. Although the process of putting 
in up-to-date machinery is always going on, Mr. Sec says 
they are not always keen on putting in the latest machinery 
because labor is so cheap in China, and it is a blessing to 
give work to some of the poor people — an eloquent testi- 
mony to the condition of the working classes of China. 
The typecasting-room is equipped with over twenty hand- 
casting machines and half a dozen automatic typecasters. 
The total output is approximately 1,500 pounds of type 


department, occupying a three-story brick building. Here 
are employed over a hundred scholars, some of whom have 
a national reputation. Their work is the compilation of 
text-books, the translation of foreign ones, and the editing 
of magazines, chiefly of an educational character. The 
pay-roll of this department, not including the royalties 
paid to outside men, is about $8,000 a month. The volumes 
issued consist very largely of text-books for all classes of 
schools, together with maps and plans, although novels 
are also published, and in recent years there has been such 
a tremendous demand for books on politics that they form 
more than a fourth of the total of volumes issued from the 
press. They publish a magazine of the type of The World’s 
Work, an educational journal, a political magazine, a short- 
story magazine, and a magazine for children. The editor- 
in-chief is Mr. Chang Yuan-chi, who has a name to conjure 
with in Chinese educational circles. 

Until recently it was the policy of Chinese education- 
ists to recommend their students to learn Japanese as a 
short means of obtaining access to what was most impor- 
tant for them to know of European and American science 
and culture, the Japs having translated so much of it for 
their own use. Nowadays, however, they object to learn- 
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ing things secondhand, although they admit the debt they 
owe to Japan. The Chinese system of modernized educa- 
tion is based on that of Japan, and it is easier to adopt 
scientific terms from Japanese. There is, however, a com- 
mittee of uniform terminology which is helping them over 
the latter difficulty, and there is a revolution going on in 
the Chinese language by the creation of technical, scientific 
and other terms, a revolution which corresponds to another 
and vastly portentous change in the minds of the Chinese 
people. 

That the Commercial Press is not free from the embar- 
rassing limitations which afflict all forward movements 
is shown by one or two statements quite casually and 
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for a whole year’s books. In the Higher Primary School 
they pay 13 cents per term, or 40 cents per year. 

The Press has about thirty branch offices in the various 
provincial centers of China, and over a thousand selling 
agencies situated, not only in China itself, but all over the 
world, wherever Chinese are to be found. The firm is also 
selling agent for other publishing houses, and handles the 
publications of all the important firms of Europe and 
America. It is the biggest establishment of its kind in 
the Orient. Mr. Sec states that during the first half of 
1913, before the second revolution threw the country into 
confusion, the demand for text-books was so great it simply 
could not be met. They added new machinery, took on 





Harris Automatic Offset Presses in the Plant of the Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai, China. 
Y. C. Bao, the manager of the works, in the center; George Weber, the expert who is teaching the pressmen 
to operate the presses, at the left; T. T. Yii, the interpreter, at the right. 


uncomplainingly by Mr. Sec. With the downfall of the 
Ch’ing dynasty it was necessary to revise all the text-books 
in order to cut out references favorable to the Manchus, 
and to issue new books favorable to Republicanism. Natu- 
rally in these books great prominence was given to such 
revolutionary heroes as Sun Yat Sen and Hwang Hsing, 
but the triumph of Yuan Shi Kai dimmed their lights, and 
a regulation of the Board of Education required them to 
omit from their text-books all references to these gentle- 
men. China is not, as yet, exactly a land of the free, 
although it has republican institutions. 

A great feature of the work of the Commercial Press 
is cheapness. It caters for the poverty-stricken students 
of a typical Oriental country. Its typography is clear and 
good, but it lays no claim to producing the more beautiful 
examples of the printers’ art. The thing at which we must 
express our admiration is the production of such serviceable 
work at such phenomenally low prices. That, doubtless, is 
the secret of the Press’ success. Pupils in the Lower 
Primary School pay 7 cents for all the books they require 
for one term, and these comprise a National Reader, an 
Ethical Reader and an Arithmetic. They pay just 22 cents 


all the fresh workmen they could find, and worked night 
and day, yet they could not fulfil orders. They sent to 
Japan for pressmen and binders, and sometimes books had 
to be sent out unbound. The second revolution gave them 
a chance to catch up with their orders. This may be taken 
as some hint of the latent possibilities of China. Mr. Sec 
thinks compulsory education is bound to come. There are 
no reliable statistics, but he considers himself safe in put- 
ting down the number of students in the schools at present 
as below a million and a half. He calculates that compul- 
sory education will mean the sudden existence of 40,000,000 
school-children, and he expects that even before then the 
gradual growth of education will make necessary from half 
a dozen to a dozen presses the size of the Commercial Press. 
Evidently we are on the threshold of great developments, 
and it is important to remember that it means a develop- 
ment of profitable business, for there has never been any 
element of the charitable, in the least worthy sense of that 
word, about the Commercial Press. On the contrary, it 
has always paid good dividends, and is therefore built on 
a sound economic and business foundation. The future 
looks to the Commercial Press of Shanghai. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge whatever attached to the service. It is 
entirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in “ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privileges under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 

All applications must be ied by stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Answers to positions open appearing in this department should 
be addressed care of “‘ The Inland Printer.””’ They will then be forwarded 
to those represented by the key numbers. 











Seeks Opening as Machinist-Operator. 


(3302) Experienced on all models, also on Miller saw-trimmer. Has 
his own complete set of tools. Seeks permanent position where ability 
and energy are appreciated. Good speed on machine, also good proofs. 
College graduate. Prefers city east of Mississippi, but is willing to go 
anywhere. 


Machinist-Operator Will Take Charge of Plant. 


(3303) A machinist-operator, thoroughly experienced on Models 8, 
9 and 14, capable of handling all classes of work, is seeking an opening. 
Is also thoroughly acquainted with all branches of newspaper and job 
office. Would consider position as machinist-operator in charge of plant 
having one, two or three machines, or in charge of small publishing 
office with linotype. 


Proofreader Seeks Position in or near Chicago. 

(3304) Young lady proofreader, thoroughly experienced in general 
proofreading, book, catalogue and job work, now located in Chicago, 
is seeking an opening either in or within reasonable distance of Chicago. 
Union. 


Job Compositor Seeks Change. 


(3305) A union man with nine years’ experience on the best book 
and job work, and at present holding position as foreman, seeks change 
of position where advertising knowledge can also be put into practice. 
At present has nearly finished course in advertising. Married, good 
habits. Not particular as to location. Best of references. 


Seeks Position as Foreman of High-Class Art Shop or as Advertising 
Manager of Private Concern. 

(3306) An expert printer and compositor, who is also a first-class 
commercial artist, illustrator and designer, seeks position as foreman 
of high-class art shop or as advertising manager of private concern. 
Thoroughly competent on plain and artistic job composition, layout, 
make-up, imposition, proofreading, presswork, color harmony and bind- 
ing. Is thirty-six years of age, married, good habits, honest and reliable. 
Can furnish best of references. 


Advertising Compositor Seeks Change. 


(3307) Young man, twenty-two years of age, having been employed 
at the printing-trade for the past five years, most of that time being on 
advertisement composition, seeks change to bigger field. At present 
taking the I. C. S. course in advertising, and would prefer a position 
where he could devote part time to soliciting and writing advertisements. 
Best of references. 


Seeks Opening as Cartoonist and Designer. 


(3308) Desires to locate in some paper or engraving plant as either 
cartoonist or designer. Would be satisfied if salary was just large 
enough for him to live on until more experience is acquired. Nineteen 
years of age. Prefers position west of the Rockies. Samples of work 
furnished upon application. 


Seeks Opening as Machinist-Operator. 

(3309) A practical printer, having worked solely in the linotype 
branch of the trade as machinist-operator for the past fifteen years, 
seeks change. Experienced as job and book operator, and on newspaper 
advertising work, but prefers position as machinist or operator, or both 
combined. Willing to locate anywhere providing position is permanent. 


Seeks Opening as Foreman of Medium-Sized Plant or Head Stoneman 
in a Large Plant. 

(3310) Having filled every position in printing-plants from “ devil ” 
to foreman, thus familiar with composition and presswork as well as 
office work, seeks opening as foreman of medium-sized plant, or as head 
stoneman in large plant. Prefers a position in the South, but willing 
to locate anywhere if there is a chance for advancement. 


Bookkeeper Desires to Connect with Printing Establishment. 
(3311) Young man, twenty-three years of age, having three years’ 
experience at bookkeeping, desires to connect with printing-office where 
he will have an opportunity to learn the business. Is willing to accept 
moderate salary in order to secure this opportunity. Gives first-class 
references as to character and ability. 


Monotype Operator, Proofreader and Compositor Seeks Change. 

(3312) Young man, twenty-nine years of age, married, would like 
to locate with firm doing the better class of printing. Experienced as 
all-around printer, proofreader, stoneman, compositor and combination 
monotype operator, and willing to fill position in any of the above 
capacities. 

Seeks Position as Two-Thirder. 

(3313) Young man, twenty-one years of age, with five years’ expe- 
rience in the printing business, desires position where he can finish his 
trade. Can set any kind of reprint, small manuscript jobs or advertise- 
ments. Can also make up or lock up for job presses, and feed a Gordon 
or Universal press. 

Bookbinder Seeks Position. 
Desires to get in touch with bookbinding concern in need of 
Medium-sized city preferred. 


(3314) 
an all-around bookbinder. 


Seeks Opening as Working Foreman or Journeyman. 
(3315) A cylinder pressman, unmarried, twenty-eight years of age, 
with fifteen years’ experience on half-tone, vignette and color work, 
seeks opening as working foreman or journeyman in modern plant. 


Union. 
All-Around Printer Seeks Opening. 


(3316) Young married man, thirty years of age, having worked in 
job offices for ten years, most of the time on presses, seeks opening. 
Willing to do anything or go anywhere if he can make enough to support 
his family and work up to something better. 


Op for Combination St and Job Printer. 

(3317) A new plant in Tennessee is in need of a thoroughly compe- 
tent stoneman and job printer, capable of laying out and locking up color- 
work and setting artistic jobwork. Steady employment and good wages 
for a first-class man, preferably a graduate of the I. T. U. Course in 
Printing. State age, experience and salary to start. 





Opening for Job Compositor. 

(3318) Desires to get in touch with first-class compositor who is 
eapable of handling up-to-date typography. Willing to pay good wages 
to a good man and will insure him a steady position, providing he proves 
reliable and satisfactory. 


Pressman Seeks Position. 
(3319) Competent cylinder and platen pressman wishes position 
with firm doing a good grade of work. Has had experience on several 
makes of presses, and can take charge. 


Seeks Opening as Superintendent or Foreman of Composing-Room. 

(3320) A union man, thoroughly experienced in estimating, buying 
stock, cost systems, and capable of handling men, seeks opening as super- 
intendent or foreman of composing-room. Married. Good habits. Best 
of references. At liberty January 1. 


Desires to Complete Apprenticeship. 
(3321) Young man, three years at the trade, desires to locate with a 
firm where he can complete his apprenticeship. Has had limited expe- 
rience in stonework, job composition, ete. References. 


Desires to Do Editorial Work. 

(3322) Young man with personality and character, and with writ- 
ing, executive and editorial ability, desires to interest a concern or an 
individual in the publication of a house-organ or small magazine of a 
literary character. Is not a dreamer, but looks at the matter from a 
business standpoint, and would endeavor to establish a magazine of merit 
and circulation. Cleveland, Ohio, preferred. 


Opening for All-Around Printer and Linotype Machinist. 

(3323) A printing concern in South Carolina is desirous of securing 
the services of an all-around printer and linotype machinist competent 
to take charge of the mechanical department. Plant is incorporated for 
$10,000. Willing to sell a few shares of stock, providing applicant proves 
to be the man for the position and desires to take a financial interest in 
the business. Prefers a man not over forty years of age. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Color—to Read, Write and Speak It. 


Prof. A. H. Munsell, of Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, 
recently delivered a lecture before the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, New York, in which he explained his 
system of color notation. To many in his audience it 
was the first time they heard the characteristics of color 
explained in an understandable way, for Professor Mun- 
sell does not call on the spectrum or colored lights to prove 
his theory, but deals with every-day pigments, so that the 
artist, engraver and printer can understand his defini- 
tions of color and duplicate his demonstrations in studio 
or shop. Professor Munsell discards Brewster’s theory of 
three primary colors, red, yellow and blue, and substitutes 
five colors, red, yellow, green, blue and purple. All color, 
he states, has three qualities, which he defines as hue, value 
and chroma. Using the Century Dictionary definitions of 
these terms, hue is the name of a color, as red, yellow, 
green, blue or purple. Value is the light of a color, that is, 
the term which tells the amount of white or black there 
is in it. Chroma is the strength of a color, the term he 
uses to distinguish a strong from a weak color. With 
these three dimensions of colors Professor Munsell can 
so write them that they can be duplicated anywhere and 
at any time. It is just as easy as writing music. Of 
course he has a standard pitch, as they have in music. 
The whole subject is too complicated to explain in a short 
paragraph, but to readers of this department who have 
been inquiring where they can find a book telling the prin- 
ciples of color, “ Color Notation,” by A. H. Munsell, is 
recommended. It can be had through The Inland Printer 
Company. Price, $1.25; postage, 10 cents extra. 


Enamel Lifting from Copper Plates. 


B. A. B., London, writes Process Work: “ We are hav- 
ing a lot of trouble with the enamel leaving the copper 
plates during the process of etching. This trouble crops 
up frequently for periods, and we can not find a remedy. 
We use Le Page’s fish glue and carefully carry out the 
formula given.” 

From among the several replies is selected the follow- 
ing: The trouble complained of may be due to several 
causes: (1) Too bright a surface on the metal. The sur- 
face of the plate should be dulled by rubbing with pumice 
on a piece of wet felt, or grained by immersing for a short 
time in the following bath: Chromic acid, 1 ounce; water, 
40 ounces. (2) A too acid reaction of the perchloride will 
often give trouble. This should be tested with blue litmus 
paper, and if excessively acid should be neutralized with 
ammonia. (3) Too thinly coated plates. (4) Over or 
under burning-in. (5) Underexposure. In this case the 
top usually comes off during the development of the print, 


but there are times when it hangs on through this stage, 
though it has not the stability that. insures its holding 
through all the stages of etching. (6) Slight greasiness 
of the plate, which can be removed by treating it with 
potash. It is a good plan when there is considerable trou- 
ble in locating the cause of the top coming off to use twenty- 
five per cent of Le Page’s can glue (unclarified) ; although 
the printing time is slightly longer, it will be found to 
hang on far better than solution made from the clarified 
glue alone. 
Preserving Ink for Offset Plates. 


One of the difficulties lithographers have is to remove 
the hardened ink from original zinc plates that have been 
stored away for atime. It is customary to roll up the work 
in black ink and dust with either French chalk or resin. 
When an original zinc plate so treated is taken down after 
a few weeks to pull some fresh transfers from it the ink 
is often so hard that none of the ordinary solvents for ink 
will budge it, and in the scrubbing required there is danger 
of spoiling the original. Joseph Goodman, the authority 
on lithographic methods, says in Process Work: “ A spe- 
cial solvent can be used to remove this hardened ink, such 
as carbolic acid and turps, though this remedy may not 
be at hand. With the following preserving ink, used for 
the express purpose of rolling up all original work to be 
stored away for repeat-order use, all this vexatious trou- 
ble may be avoided, and better work accrue therefrom. 
This formula has been in use in the confines of a very 
select circle and has been treated as a clandestine trade 
wrinkle under false notions of secretiveness. 

“ The following ingredients are melted together: Vase- 
lin, 3 ounces; tallow, 2 ounces; virgin wax, 6 ounces; soap, 
4 ounces. Then 1 ounce of olive oil is added, and the whole 
mixed with 1 pound of letterpress black ink. The job is 
washed out and rolled up with this ink, and can be stored 
away indefinitely under normal conditions and will wash 
out freely and expeditiously at any reasonable later period.” 


Copper and Silver Intensifier. 

“Dark Room,” Boston, writes: “I am having some 
difficulty with intensifying negatives of late. There seems 
to be some trouble with the chemicals, for I do not get the 
intense black I used to get and the negatives have a thin 
yellow stain that delays the printing. Here is the way 
I work. ee 

Answer.— How “ Dark Room” works would take up 
too much space for publication here. The peculiarities of 
his method are that he uses bromid of sodium instead of 
bromid of potassium, as is customary. He also uses 100 
grains of silver to an ounce of water, and 2 ounces of 
sodium sulphid to 10 ounces of water, both of the solutions 
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being entirely too strong. The writer finds no trouble by 
working in this simple manner: The bromid of copper solu- 
tion is made up a day or so before use, by adding 1 ounce 
of sulphate of copper to 10 ounces of water in which is 
dissolved %4 ounce of bromid of potassium. This readily 
bleaches the negative film white. The bleached negative 
is not washed long, as that has a tendency to prevent much 
of the intensity later. The nitrate of silver solution then 
used is only 24 grains to the ounce. After the nitrate of 
silver is well drained from the plate and the plate washed 
under the tap, it is flowed with a nitric acid solution of 
% ounce of nitric acid in about 12 ounces of water, then 
rinsed and flowed with sulphid of ammonium, % ounce in 


for this magazine-supplement field on the Sunday news- 
paper. This being a first attempt at using the offset press 
for the purpose, some allowances must be made for defects, 
still the result was very creditable. The rotary photogra- 
vure had the advantage of rich, velvety shadows, for which 
it is incomparable; on the other hand, the offset printing 
gave greater delicacy in the high lights. The latter also 
had the advantage of being printed on cheaper paper, 
though this should not be, for it will be found that rotary 
photogravure can be printed on even cheaper paper than 
is required for the offset and continue to give superior 
results. The question of speed in printing is in favor of 
the offset, while the matter of wear is entirely on the side 





IL TRAGHETTO (THE FERRY). 


Wood engraving by M. Benvenuto Disertori. 


10 ounces of water, after which it is flowed again with the 
acid solution and then there is no danger of the yellow stain 
complained of. Should the intensity not be sufficient, these 
operations may be repeated. 


Sunday Supplements Printed by Offset Process. 

In this department for June of this year, page 342, it 
was predicted that the offset press was coming into use 
on magazine supplements for Sunday newspapers, and that 
the New York Times had ordered two offset perfecting 
presses for that purpose. The publication of this purpose 
of the New York Times stimulated rival papers in the 
metropolis, with the result that the New York Sun has 
beaten the Times to it by having printed for it, on October 
21, an offset-press supplement of eight pages. As they 
also issued with a photogravure supplement, it was inter- 
esting to compare the results, for just now there is strong 
rivalry between half-tone, rotary photogravure and offset 


Reproduced from Il Risorgimento Grafico. 


of rotary photogravure. One can go to press quicker and 
at less expense by the offset method, but the number of stop- 
pages to clean up and change plates takes up time on a 
long run, so that it can not be said that one method is 
superior to the other for newspaper purposes. What can 
be said is this: that, for artistic results in one printing, 
photogravure will always be supreme; but for color sup- 
plements the offset press can not be beaten, and until it 
gets into the latter field it will suffer by comparison with 
rotary photogravure. 


Lens Facts a Photoengraver Should Know. 


The first thing one should know about a lens is its 
equivalent focus, which is the term given to the focus of 
a copying lens composed of many lenses in combination. 
Focal length is the term applied to a single lens. To find 
the equivalent focus of a lens, first focus on some object 
at a great distance and mark on the baseboard of the 
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camera the position of the front of the camera. Then put 
a foot-rule up on the board and focus it exactly same size. 
The distance the camera front had to be moved to focus 
on the far-away object and to focus the rule same size is 
the equivalent focus of the lens. The circular describing 
a lens always gives its equivalent focus. 

When the question of extreme reductions or enlarge- 
ments comes up, the photographer, knowing the equivalent 
focus of his lenses, can quickly figure out whether the 
cameras have sufficient length of bellows, etc., in this way: 
When enlarging, say, five times, we can calculate that the 
bellows extension must be six times the equivalent focus 
of the lens and the distance between the copy and the lens 
will be one-fifth of that distance. Or, we can figure it 
this way: When reducing to one-fifth the size of copy, the 
distance between the copy to the diaphragm in the lens 
is five times the equivalent focus of the lens, plus one 
focal length, and the distance from the lens diaphragm to 
the ground glass is one-fifth the equivalent focal length 
plus one focal length. For instance, if you are using a 
10-inch-focus lens to reduce copy one-fifth, the distance 
from the copy to the diaphragm will be 50 inches plus 
one focal length or 60 inches, while the distance from dia- 
phragm to ground glass will be one-fifth the focal length 
of 10 inches, which is 2 inches, plus one focal length, which 
makes it 12 inches. 


Brief Replies to a Few Questions. 

James Collins, Brooklyn, will find that if he will dip his 
fingers in weak ammonia until the yellow stains disappear, 
and then wash his hands well with a good soap and warm 
water, he will get rid of the disagreeable bichromate of 
ammonia stains. ; 

R. G. S., Cleveland, Ohio: Bichromate of ammonia is 
twice as soluble in water as the potassium bichromate. That 
is, while only one ounce of the potassium salt will dissolve in 
ten ounces of water, two ounces of bichromate of ammonia 
will dissolve in the same amount of water. 

“ Photoengraving Company,” New York: If you are 
having trouble with ready-sensitized photographic paper 
for drawing on with pen and ink, try G. W. Smith, 915 
Arch street, Philadelphia, who was a pioneer in what he 
calls “ Repro Paper.” 

“ Publisher,” San Francisco: C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Company, of New York, is building large rotary photogra- 
vure presses suitable for newspaper wants, so that you will 
not have to inquire abroad for such machinery. 

John Sayer, Melbourne, Australia: There is no book 
published on wax engraving. The best description of the 
method is the leading article in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
June of this year. 


Name-Plates for Processworkers. 

“ Etcher,” Chicago, writes: “ Some years ago I began 
making name-plates, door-plates and signs for myself and 
friends by etching the names on zinc as deeply as I could, 
filling in the etched parts with asphalt or colored sealing- 
wax and polishing off the zinc. To keep the metal from 
tarnishing I varnished it with shellac, which did not last 
long. Later I used copper and brass instead of zinc, but 
that tarnished and required constant polishing. Though 
name-plate manufacturers do a big business in this city, 
I prefer asking you instead of going to them for infor- 
mation, as to what metal I can etch that will not tarnish 
so easily and that will make a neat sign for my business 
and for door-plates.” 

Answer.— As brass and copper name-plates have be- 
come quite common, firms in your city are turning them out 
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by the millions, and they can be seen in elevators and on 
machinery everywhere, why not try a simpler method 
which will give you a more beautiful result? Have a pen- 
and-ink drawing made, or a proof pulled from the type- 
design you wish turned into a name-plate. Make a negative 
of the pen-and-ink drawing or type, enlarged or reduced 
to the size the sign or name-plate is wanted. See to it 
that this negative is made on a sheet of glass which is 
free from scratches, and that the transparent parts of 
the negative are free from veil or fog. Intensify as usual 
with copper and silver, being sure that the sulphid of 
soda or ammonia blackens the film clear through. Flow 
this negative with a weak gum-arabic solution and dry, 
after which apply gold leaf, silver leaf, red sealing-wax, 
or any bright color over the transparent letters and then 
varnish the back. Cut down this sign to fit in a simple 
hardwood frame, which can be secured from a picture- 
framer, and you have a beautiful and permanent sign with 
the letters reading right through the glass. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE WORK OF THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT. 

















PARTIC HE great problem upon which the future of 
=| — iS the United States depends most of all is the 
S = race question. This country is commonly 
PI = spoken of as the melting-pot. If the races 
= =] of Europe whose mingled elements mainly 
Ss 41 compose the population were to continue 
eS here the antagonisms which from time to 











~~ time have made the Old World run red with 
blood, we should have founded a New World for nothing. 
It is difficult enough to make the white races live together 
in substantial brotherhood, and Uncle Sam keeps the vari- 
ous colored elements out of the problem so far as possible, 
although with the development of Asia it seems doubtful 
whether he will always be able to do so. However that 
may be, there is no dodging the question of the two princi- 
pal colored races already in our midst. The Redskins were 
here before the whites, and they are neither going to die 
out nor go elsewhere. Indeed it is nowadays generally con- 
ceded that they have virtues of their own which we should 
miss if we lost them, and, anyhow, they supply an element 
of the picturesque which from a sentimental point of view 
we want to keep. As for the negroes, as Dr. Booker 
Washington once said, they are the only one of the many 
races in North America who came here as the result of 
a particularly pressing invitation, and it would searcely 
be right even if it were possible to send them elsewhere. 
And if they were not here, what would the South do with- 
out them? Certainly, at the present time at any rate, the 
Afro-Americans do not constitute so acute a problem as 
some other varieties of hyphenates. 

If we concede, as we are bound to do, that these two 
races are permanent elements in the American population, 
there can be scarcely any two opinions about the impera- 
tive necessity of having them culturally developed to the 
utmost of their several capacities. It would be utterly 
contrary to the spirit of American institutions, and it would 
undermine the very foundation upon which everything has 
been built up, if we were to contemplate the permanent 
degradation of a large class in the population. Such 
inequalities as exist should, so far as possible, be the reflec- 
tion of natural differences in capacity, and capacity should 
be the only limit of development. That is the principle of 
true progress. We therefore owe a great debt to those 
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men, whether white or colored, who are doing whatever 
is being done to help the American colored population to 
find its feet, and, as printers, we are specially interested 
in the work of various institutions which are teaching 
colored men the art of typography. 

We have received particulars of the work of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute, which can claim 
to be a great pioneer in work of this kind among both black 
and red men. It was founded by a white man, Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, who began with a small negro school 
in a plantation house and army barracks on the seashore 
in Virginia nearly fifty years ago. To this day, blacks and 


The Students Carry the Culture Received at the 


whites largely share in the management, and William 
Howard Taft is chairman of the board of trustees. The 
institute has been the model for Tuskegee and scores of 
other communities with similar objects in view. It has 
now a hundred and forty buildings, a thousand acres of 
land, and runs courses in thirteen trades, including print- 
ing, with over eight hundred black and copper-colored 
students. It keeps track of most of its eight thousand 
ex-students, and can tell where most of them are to be 
found. Most of them are men and women of light and 
leading in their several communities, negro or Indian. 
They carry their culture to their old homes, and the accom- 
panying illustration shows one of their negro graduates 
passing it on to the old folks at home. It is from a cut 
supplied by the institute, and is the work of the students. 
In fact, these students build their own buildings, do their 
own printing, and do all their own work. The printed 
matter sent to us is a tribute to the excellence of their 
workmanship. 

The institute’s course in printing aims at giving the 
pupil an all-around experience. It embraces plain type- 
setting on newspaper and book work; general jobwork; 


tabular work, making up of book pages, stonework, etc.; 
making ready and feeding small job presses; pamphlet- 
trimming, stock-cutting, tablet-making, etc., and proofread- 
ing and miscellaneous work. Fourth-year students are 
given practice in some special line, and there are lectures 
and readings covering a wider field, including stereotyp- 
ing, cut-making by various processes, estimates, etc. 
Among its other efforts to keep its work before the 
public the institute runs both a publication office and a 
press service. By means of the latter news is given to the 
public relating to the health, education, home life, and eco- 
nomic progress of negroes and Indians. It is a regular 


Hampton Institute to the “ Folks Back Home.” 


bureau supplying news to 519 white and 154 negro papers. 
Many of these latter are reported to be well printed, well 
edited and well conducted. The publication office has turned 
out in the last year 100,000 pamphlets, the total number of 
copies aggregating 41,665. It also sends out traveling 
libraries. j 


AN UNUSUAL TYPOGRAPHICAL OPERATION. 


A note from Loring Lane, of the Loring Lane Printing 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, reads: “I had to put 
an accent on a letter N, as we could not get them from the 
typefounders. The body dimensions of the letter were 3 by 
6 points, and it had a 114-point shoulder on top of the letter, 
which I cut off. I then took a lower-case letter that had 
this accent on, the body dimensions of which were 4% by 8 
points, and trimmed off the letter and shoulders, which gave 
me the accent with body dimensions of 3 by 1% points, 
which fitted on top of the letter I had to use in place of the 
114%4-point shoulder I cut off, bringing the letter and accent 
together back to the original dimensions of the letter. This 
is about the finest piece of work I have had to do on the 
Miller saw-trimmer.” 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 





Punctuating Quotations. 


W. L. M., Santa Monica, California, writes: “ Having 
been a teacher for about thirty-five years, and teaching at 
the present time, among other subjects, Business English, 
I am much interested in articles published from time to 
time in your splendid magazine on ‘ English as she is 
wrote’, or perhaps I should say ‘as she should ought to 
be wrote’. 

“Tn my experience, a mooted question among teachers 
and literary people seems to be the placing of quotation- 
marks with relation to punctuation-marks. I have been 
in the habit of giving to my students the rule that, in a 
separate quotation, the quotation-mark must be placed 
after the punctuation-mark; as, ‘The end crowns the 
work.’ When the quotation forms part of another sen- 
tence, however, I tell them to put the punctuation-mark 
after the quotation-mark; as, How many can be found 
that have a good idea ‘on tap’? I notice, however, in the 
July number of THE INLAND PRINTER that this rule is 
not strictly followed. For instance, on page 465 the sen- 
tence I used, beginning ‘How many can be found ’, etc., 
is arranged as I typed it above; again, on page 478, second 
line from the top, appears the sentence, ‘ John, however, is 
a good man’; again, in the third line of the second para- 
graph on the same page this sentence occurs: Here is a 
sample I found in Dickens’ ‘ Pickwick Papers’: again, on 
page 492 in line 34, occurs the following: Of it Hallam 
wrote, ‘The mystic soul of Milton breathes such high 
thoughts as had not been uttered before’; and Prescott 
says, etc. 

“These three sentences illustrate the rule as I under- 
stand it; yet on page 471, 9th line from the bottom, occurs 
the following: A salesman can not go after business with 
the enthusiasm and confidence that begets return confi- 
dence on the part of the customers if the salesman has not 
unwavering faith in the ‘ house.’ Should not the period be 
placed after instead of before the quotation-mark? If the 
arrangement of these marks is correct in the cases above 
referred to, why is not the same rule followed all the way 
through the magazine? 

“T am somewhat puzzled to understand why the ques- 
tion-mark, colon, and semicolon are placed after the 
quotation-marks, while the period and comma are always 
(apparently) put before them.” 

Answer.— This is a matter that probably never will be 
settled so that everybody’s practice will be exactly the 
same. It presents a conflict between logic and looks. Log- 
ically, our correspondent’s teaching is right. Practically, 
it needs some qualification. Not much is said about it in 
books, but the books that do mention it fail to note the tell- 
ing fact that typographic appearance has always dictated 
the somewhat illogical differences to which our attention 
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is called, except in the work of a few who, as good printers, 
would say, “do not know what is right,” meaning “ what 
looks right.” A “horrible example” is easy to find. Alex- 
ander Bain was the most “logical” of all grammarians, 
in respect to this and a few other details, and here is a 
specimen from his “ Higher English Grammar”: “ With 
a numeral, the sign of the plural is often dispensed with: 
‘five pound ’, ‘ ten sail’, ‘ two brace of birds’, ‘ four pair’, 
‘two dozen’, ‘a three-foot rule’, ‘forty head of cattle’, 
‘a thousand horse’, ‘two million stand of arms’, etc.” 
There is hardly a page in the book without something like 
this. And this style has been followed in other books, but 
in comparatively few. The best typography demands that 
commas and periods be first in all such cases, regardless 
of logic, and the present writer prefers such placing of 
colons and semicolons also, although they do not look so 
bad outside as commas and periods do. The plain fact that 
this is prevailing practice is patent to any one who looks 
it up in books. But it is also fact that some people do it 
the other way. 
Preparation of Copy. 


Editor, New York city, sends the following opinion and 
request: “I enjoy your articles very much, particularly 
those relating to preparation of copy and the duties of a 
proofreader in following the style as set. But there should 
be some arrangement whereby a reader of ability should 
be allowed to deviate where proved inconsistencies exist, 
for this reason: it is impossible to take in as much of the 
matter, or keep track of it so well, in manuscript as in 
proof. The perceptive faculty is not nearly so keen. I 
discovered this by my own experience in copy-revision, and 
have verified it by scanning the work of some quite able 
people. Will you not give advice as to system, etc., in copy- 
preparation — or is it simply a matter of taking a great 
deal of time and care? ” 

Answer.— Preparation of copy is still a subject on 
which opinion and practice are widely divergent. While 
many printers announce that they have all copy carefully 
prepared before giving it to operators, others say they 
have tried the method and found it expensive and unsatis- 
factory. As a matter of fact, the editor of this department 
was much surprised on reading a few months ago the state- 
ment that, of 175 printing establishments questioned on 
this point, ‘ fewer than one-half handle copy in a 
time-saving manner, but the successful printer, almost 
without exception, gives as close attention to the editing 
of copy as to the rendering of accounts.” Some surprising 
assertions were reported, that indicate a current feeling 
directly opposed to the suggestion made by our correspon- 
dent as to allowing the proofreader to deviate in certain 
circumstances. 

“Copy is prepared to the last point and capital,” says 
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one concern. “ Readers are not permitted to change any- 
thing or to make suggestions on proof.” 

“ Copy given closest possible preparation,” says another. 
“A careful estimate of advantages indicates twenty-five 
per cent increased efficiency, and perfect printing.” 

Directly opposed is this from one manager: “ Printers 
are paid to set the type in the form desired — and do it. 
No preparation of copy. Tried editing copy and found no 
advantage in it— trouble in the proofroom and lost time 
on the machines; in fact, resulted in considerable loss.” 

It is not at all common for people in authority to restrict 
proofreaders so closely as the first of these quotations indi- 
cates, for almost everybody is sensible enough to know how 
unreasonable such restriction would be. That some people 


are so stupid, however, is undeniable, and it is only through 
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may be expected is the eultivation by writers of the habit 
of careful revision of manuscript by its writers. 

There remains the point of difference between reading 
manuscript and reading proof. Undoubtedly the manu- 
script is not so amenable to quick perception. The spread of 
it tends inevitably to dissipate the grasp that is necessary. 
Therefore the most telling work of correction must be done 
on proofs. Since much of what must be done is strictly 
of the editing nature, it becomes necessary to have it done 
in the publishing houses or at least for them as distinct 
from the printer’s work. What this means is not the less- 
ening or restriction of proofreading work, but the transfer 
of the real literary proofreading away from the printers, 
leaving them free of all except the mechanical responsi- 
bility which is included in their contracts for work. In 





“A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR,” 
From “Kid” Shields and “Billy” Prescott. 


Submitted expansively through these columns. 


experience that one can know who they are. Such policy 
makes of the proofreader a mere imitator, with no initiative 
and ultimately with no brain-power. Proofreading becomes 
the merest mechanical trade work altogether, as a good 
part of it is properly and naturally. Were this idea preva- 
lent, how could any arrangement be made for the reader 
of ability? Yet even that is not more hurtful or ignorant 
than the idea that any house does perfect printing. “ Per- 
fect printing ” probably means in the quotation freedom 
from costly objections by customers. Nothing would be 
more simple than the task of showing that their printing 
is far from perfect in language matters. Their preparation 
of copy might as well be left undone, for nobody could write 
anything (that is, no intelligent person) with more need for 
editing than their printing shows. 

This leads up to the only system that seems at all likely 
to remedy the existent evil. When authors write in exactly 
the way they wish to see their work in print, so that what 
they write can be exactly reproduced, letter for letter and 
point for point, there will be no need for what is called 
preparation of copy. Yet this may not be hoped for, because 
it would require such close attention to form as greatly to 
impede the thought, if not to destroy it. The best that 


other words, printers’ proofreaders should not be expected, 
or even permitted, to do any correcting except that which 
is needed to make the work agree with the copy, as where 
the operator happens to make an error, and of course all 
purely mechanical accidents. 





GOD AND BAD FRENCH. 


With the practice of making French speeches to French- 
speaking audiences no fault can reasonably be found. It 
is a decided advantage to the community generally to have 
English-speaking public men able to speak also in French, 
as there are many French-speaking public men who can 
speak very well in English, and even take a keen and effec- 
tive part in parliamentary debates. Sir Robert Borden has 
learned French sufficiently well to make speeches in it, and 
he is none the worse for the accomplishment. Speaker 
Sproule has tried to learn French well enough to read the 
prayers to the House of Commons in that language as well 
as in English, and with such success that a late lamented 
French-speaking member, when asked what he thought of 
Dr. Sproule’s French, remarked that “ perhaps God may 
understand it.” — From the Toronto “ Globe.” 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of hi 





operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possi i ination 


of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Device for Filing Pot Mouthpiece. 


An operator in Urbana, Ohio, writes: ‘“ Will you 
inform me if there is a device for filing squarely the mouth- 
piece of the linotype? If so, by whom is it sold? ” 

Answer.— There was a device made to be attached in 
the mold slot of the disk. The pot was blocked up to 
casting position, the mold disk being then pushed back 
and rotated back and forth with the attachment in contact 
with the pot mouthpiece, the intent being to cut the sur- 
face of the mouthpiece uniformly by the file inset in the 
attachment. We understand that the device is no longer 
on the market. 


Asbestos Packing Becomes Detached. 


A southern Indiana operator writes: 
diagram of the metal-pot, showing where the composition 
or substance has begun to crumble away, until I judge a 
leak will soon appear. Please advise me as to the best way 
to remedy the trouble.” 

Answer.— The material that has crumbled away is a 
mixture of asbestos and fire clay or alumina. You can 
replace it by purchasing similar material from the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company. As a rule, there will be no 
serious trouble if all of the packing above the exposed end 
of the crucible is removed. There will be no leak, as there 
is no outlet from the throat at that place. In packing the 
asbestos, moisten it and knead it well, making it about the 
consistency of bread dough. Apply when the pot is cold. 
Wet the surfaces before applying the material. 


Lower Ears of Matrices Damaged. 


A central Illinois operator submits a matrix having the 
under side of the lower front ear damaged by wear. He 
writes: “ Will you please advise me regarding’‘a linotype 
trouble I am having. At each cast small particles of metal 
adhere to the matrices and are carried into the magazine, 
if they do not dislodge before reaching there. What is it 
that causes this, in your opinion? Is it the condition of 
the metal or is the lock-up improper? I do not hardly think 
it is the former, for our metal has only been in use about 
six months. I am enclosing a matrix which has its lower 
front ear badly worn. I have tried to ascertain the cause 
of this, and have traced it through the channels which it 
passes in making the rounds, but have been unable to tell 
what the cause may be. Have you ever heard of anything 
before which will cause this? ” 

Answer.— In regard to the particle of metal, you should 
have enclosed some of the small pieces for examination. 
As it is, we are unable to state definitely whether they 
adhere to the back or to the sides of a matrix. Possibly 
an examination of a line of matrices before it has reached 
full height will show where the metal adheres. Stop the 


“T am sending a, 


cams just as the first elevator begins to rise from the 
vise cap. Open vise and examine the back edge of the 
matrices for adhering particles. Next you may remove 
the line bodily from the elevator jaws and deposit the 
matrices and spacebands on a piece of paper. Examine 
all of the matrices for particles of metal, and note espe- 
cially where the metal adheres. If possible, send a few 
of the pieces to us. As a means of preventing adhering 
metal, you may (1) graphite both sides of the wedges of the 
spacebands; (2) graphite the grooves of the elevator 
jaws; (3) likewise the grooves of the mold-keeper; (4) 
also the top of the justification block; (5) increase the 
stress of the pot-lever spring by tightening the front nut. 
This will tend to give a tighter lock-up of mold to edge 
of matrices and prevent fins of metal spreading over the 
face of mold. If the foregoing steps do not remove the 
difficulty, tighten the justification springs. We judge that 
the lower ear of matrix comes in contact with the upper 
end of the lower assembler glass, or whatever is used as a 
substitute therefor. 


Camphor in Gasoline Improves Its Quality. 


A North Carolina machine-owner writes: “In regard 
to the failure of the lower-case ‘s’ to drop, as mentioned 
in previous letter, would state that after everything we 
could think of had been done, there still seemed to be no 
solution of the difficulty. We would watch the cams, key- 
rod, etc., and all seemed to work perfectly. The matrix 
would make a slight motion, as if about to drop, but would 
not do so until the key was struck several times. We would 
take out the matrix that failed to drop and put it else- 
where in the line, and it would work all right. After we 
had about exhausted our stock of experiments we thought 
of running out the neighboring matrices to watch the 
action of the matrix that failed to drop, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, the mystery was solved. There was 
a defective matrix in the channel that would drop just far 
enough to strike the upper escapement pawl, thus pre- 
venting the lower one from acting, and while it would 
act enough to let the bottom matrix shake, of course it could 
come no farther. When we examined this matrix and 
marked it, we found after repeated trials that this was 
undoubtedly the cause of the trouble, and we had to laugh 
at our ignorance. What fooled us so badly was that the 
front matrix would not drop, and we never thought of 
it being the following matrix that was causing the trouble. 
I always read the Machine Composition notes, and have 
found information enough in them to help me many times 
to keep out of trouble, and I would consider THE INLAND 
PRINTER worth full price to any linotype operator for this 
department alone. We operate with gasoline, and got onto 
a kink that seems to help us. I read somewhere that Glen 











Curtiss said gum camphor improves the quality of gaso- 
line for motors, so we tried it both for our engine and 
linotype heater, and think it helps considerably. We just 
drop an ounce cake in a five gallon can, and it dissolves 
readily. We also found that a burner that has two valves, 
one beneath the pot, and the other to regulate the mouth- 
piece, was a decided advantage.” 
. Double-Priced Matter. 
A Chicago operator writes: “The enclosed clipping is 


taken from a Chicago daily paper. It shows news matter 
apparently cast on two slugs. Is this considered double 
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First and third sections reproduced from newspaper clippings showing 
matter as set on two slugs. Second and fourth sections show matter 
as set on one slug, with resultant improvement in alignment. 
price or price and one-half? Also, can not this kind of work 
be done on one slug as expeditiously? ” 

Answer.— According to the scale agreement it is con- 
sidered as double-priced matter. We believe that it is 
quicker and easier to set it on one slug when every opera- 
tion is considered. Where the matter is on one slug, the 
work of handling it in making up requires less care. There 
are fewer operations between setting and placing in the 
form. Once an operator becomes familiar with the method 
of setting such matter for one slug it will be preferred 
to the old way, with equal, if not higher, speed. In the 
specimen shown herewith it will be seen that the make- 
even is accomplished with a period or hair-space, and that 
the spacebands are used only in the middle or last section. 
In setting matter of this kind the operator need only 
observe closely the alignment of the right side of the 
assembler finger with the figure line on the scale of the 
assembler gate, and make the alignment accurately by 
using a period, which should be placed to the left of the 
leaders, in order to give a neat appearance. If the period 
fails to make it perfect, add a hair-space. In the last part 
of the line the spacebands may be used. The justification 
of the line will occur in each case with a fixed unit in the 
first section, which will produce a perfect perpendicular 
alignment of the column. 


Clutch Buffers May Be Gummy. 

A Minnesota operator writes: “I have asked for your 
help before, and will do so again, concerning a few little 
things about our machine. As I am only a beginner, I do 
not know what to do to remedy these matters. When the 
first elevator is going up and is near its highest point, 
it goes up with a bang; you can see marks that the ele- 
vator jaw makes on the intermediate bar. I have put a 
little piece of paper behind the bar, but it doesn’t seem to 
help. It will go all right for a time, and then all at once 
it starts to do it again. Also, when the line is being trans- 
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ferred from the first to the second elevator, the line seems 
to hesitate and sort of stick when I send in a line of mixed 
light and black face. The friction clutch seems to let go 
with a noise. A machinist told me it was because of the 
leathers being too thick. The old ones were worn and I 
put on some new ones, and since then it has been doing this. 
I was told to put a little castor oil on the leathers. Will 
this help? Is it good to use slugs in the metal-pot that 
have only been washed lightly with gasoline? How many 
ems of eight-point on a ten-point body is considered in a 
twenty-inch column? ” 

Answer.— In reference to the unusual noise that the 
first elevator makes on reaching its top guide, we suggest 
that you take the magazine brush, dip it in graphite, and 
rub the elevator jaws on the inside where the matrices 
are supported. Also rub graphite on the front side of the 
intermediate bar of the elevator slide guide, and all parts 
that have contact with the elevator front jaw. Remove 
the piece of paper you inserted next to bar. The leather 
buffers on the clutch shoes ordinarily are not too thick, and 
they do not increase in thickness from use. The trouble may 
be due to the gummy condition of the pulley and leather 
buffers. Keep them clean. We would advise that you 
remove the clutch arm and wash the buffers and inside of 
the pulley with gasoline. Do not use any substance on the 
clutch buffers to make them pull. Slugs may be used in 
the machine pot whether they are washed with gasoline 
or lye; no harm comes from what is used to wash forms. 
To find the number of ems of eight-point in twenty inches 
of matter set on ten-point slugs thirteen ems wide, pro- 
ceed as follows: Thirteen ems multiplied by 12 points 
equals 156 points; 156 points divided by 8 points equals 
19% (number of 8-point ems in one line); 20 inches 
divided by .140 inch (thickness of a 10-point slug) equals 
142 lines 10 points thick; 142 multiplied by 19% ems equals 
2,769 ems (approximately). 





A SPECIMEN OF INTRICATE MACHINE 
COMPOSITION. 


The accompanying illustration is a reproduction of a 
specimen of machine composition designed and executed on 
the monotype by Fred Phillips, with the Smith-Brooks 
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““When the Town Goes Dry.” 

Printing Company, of Denver, Colorado. Mr. Phillips has 

given this piece of work the title, ““ When the Town Goes 

Dry — with apologies to Billy Bryan,” and states paren- 

thetically that Colorado goes dry on January 1, 1916. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pr in an 


or to reduce the various 


d 





processes to an exact science. 


Safety Inks. 


(1744) A Georgia correspondent writes: “Is there a 
chemical which, if placed on a printed sheet of paper, will 
cause the print to penetrate through the paper or far 
enough so that in order to erase the print it would be nec- 
essary to rub a hole through the paper? ” 

Answer.— We do not know of a chemical that will cause 
ordinary printing-ink to do what you describe. Usually, 
when one desires to print so that tampering or attempt to 
erase will show, a fugitive or safety ink is used. This ink 
will reveal any attempt made to erase or destroy with chem- 
icals. The ink can be secured from Sigmund Ullman Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


Printing on Paraffined Paper. 


(1746) A printer, located near Chicago, writes: “ We 
are enclosing a sample of a paraffined wrapper for which 
we have been unable to secure a suitable ink. If we run a 
soft ink it smears, will not dry, and produces a very unsat- 
isfactory job. The sample which we are enclosing was 
printed with bond-paper ink, and with this it is impossible 
to prevent picking. Can you suggest any method or any 
ink which we can use to produce good results? ” 

Answer.— A special ink can be secured from a number 
of ink-dealers. While printing use hard rollers and as 
much heat as possible. Do not use very heavy impression, 
as the waxy nature of the surface of the sheet will permit 
the squashing out of the ink. Avoid solid designs, as this 
stock offsets very easily even with normal ink supply. 


Printing with Gold Ink on a Lithographed Label. 

(1748) Submits a lithographed tomato-can label in 
colors. The bronze-blue background furnishes a suitable 
ground for the imprinting of the line in gold ink. The 
query reads as follows: “ We are enclosing a label upon 
which we want to do some gold-ink printing. Can you tell 
us where we can get a gold ink that will work on the dark- 
blue background, with twelve or eighteen point type, print- 
ing to be done on a platen press? ” 

Answer.— Almost any printing-ink manufacturer or 
typefounder will supply you with a suitable gold ink. 
Doubtless you have not used this ink before. Have rollers 
and plate clean, free from oil or other ink. The rollers 
should not be too soft; medium or fairly hard, smooth 
rollers work better than new or soft ones. In mixing the 
ink, use as much powder as possible, and carry sufficient 
ink to cover fully. With gold ink a little more ink is 
required than if the form were printed in black or color, 
but a relatively lesser amount of impression, for if too 
much impression is used the ink is squashed outside the 
outline of the type, owing to the weak vehicle that embraces 
the powder. Having the room fairly hot tends toward 
better distribution of the ink. In fact, it is the practice 
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of some pressmen to heat the plate, or have a gas flame 
placed below the form in order to keep it fairly warm. Of 
course, overheating must be avoided or the rollers will melt. 
The tympan should be fairly hard if new type is used; for 
old type use a print tympan. Do not use shaded type; 
Gothic or Cheltenham Bold are good faces for the work. 


Tearing of Silk Used When Printing Imitation Type- 
written Letters. 

(1750) A southern Iowa printer writes: “I am hav- 
ing trouble with the silk tearing where it has contact with 
edge of form while printing imitation typewritten letters. 
How can this trouble be prevented? ” 

Answer.— The printer failed to state how the silk was 
used, but we judge it was fastened over the type-form and 
the rollers would ink it. This method, we believe, is not 
so good as where the silk is fastened to the grippers. To 
do this, make a hem on each end of the silk and slip it 
down over the grippers and then move the grippers out- 
ward to make the fabric taut. If you desire to use the 
other method, the placing of wide bearers next to the chase 
will help to prevent the rollers cutting the silk, as they 
will bear off the shock. 


Printing on Felt with White Ink. 


(1751) An Iowa printer writes: “I would like to 
know (1) what ink to use, and how to print white on 
purple felt, such as is used for pennants. I have no suc- 
cess by using mixing-white, white lead, white paint, or a 
combination of all three. I am foreman of this college 
printing department and am frequently called upon to pull 
off stunts as above. (2) Would also like to know how to 
print on celluloid.” 

Answer.— You will not be able to get good results with 
any white ink used alone, because it has not sufficient cover- 
ing capacity for felt. Possibly you may obtain better results 
by using a flock varnish with your white ink, running it 
as heavy as possible and then sifting white flock over the 
freshly printed pennant. When this is done, the pennant 
may be run through a clothes-wringer to affix the flock to 
the printed design. Allow it to stand until the next day, 
when the loose flock can be shaken from the pennant and 
it may be brushed off with a long-bristle varnish brush. 
If you can not get the flock, use powdered magnesia instead. 
You may have to experiment first to get the right amount 
of color. Use the ink as heavy as possible, and the impres- 
sion as light as the work will allow. Use the magnesia 
freely and give it a good squeeze in the wringer. A descrip- 
tion of pennant-printing appeared in the Pressroom Depart- 
ment of the August, 1915, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
(2) To print on celluloid you must have the proper ink, 
which will be supplied by your inkmaker. The rollers 
should be fairly hard. Use as many as youcan. The type 
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should be open and not too light. The make-ready will be 
no different than for ordinary work. Spread out the sheets 
lightly to dry. 


The Meaning of Terms Employed by Printers. 

(1748) A Wisconsin subscriber writes: ‘“ Again I 
would like some information. (1) What is the meaning of 
the word ‘embossing,’ as used by printers? (2) Is the 
meaning the same when used by bookbinders as by print- 
ers? (3) Is the gold-stamping of the title on cloth-bound 
books termed embossing or stamping? (4) Would the price 
per volume for cloth-bound books include the gold-stamp- 
ing of title on the backs of books? (5) What is the term 
used by binders for blind-stamping on covers of cloth- 
bound books? Is it ‘blind-stamping’ or ‘ embossing’? 
(6) What term is used to describe the three enclosed sam- 
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cloth cover is blind-stamped, and the paper sample is 
embossed or die-stamped on.a plate or die-stamping press. 
(7) See land 2. (8) Gold-stamping is stamping on a book 
with gold leaf. Sometimes a more common or cheaper 
metal is used. (9) See 2 and 5. 


The Valuable Points of a Mechanical Overlay. 


(1745) One of the many weak points observable in 
analyzing a hand-cut overlay is that it is made of a yield- 
ing material, and, as such, will yield under pressure of 
long runs, thus impairing the value of the relief obtained, 
especially in middle tones. A comparison of sheets printed 
at the beginning of the run with those struck off when the 
job is finished will often show a strong contrast. On short 
runs little or no change is noticeable. We have for exam- 
ination a Duro overlay which was measured in four dif- 


““MAMA, WHERE’S THE SOAP?” 


Illustrated inquiry of Miss Frazier, daughter of J. L. Frazier, Instructor, 
Inland Printer Technical School. 


(7) Definition of embossing, as used by binders. 
(9) Definition of rules 


ples? 
(8) Definition of gold-stamping. 
or designs sunk in on cloth covers.” 
Answer.—(1) Embossing is printing in relief; that is, 
the character or design appears in relief. This may be 
done on an ordinary printing-press by the use of a die 
and counter-die. The sample of printing you enclosed is 
called die-stamping, and is done on a special press. It is 
correct to call the work embossing, as some of the lines are 
in relief. This work is done with one impression, while ordi- 
nary embossing requires two impressions. (2) The mean- 
ing of embossing when employed by a _ bookbinder is 
doubtless the same, but usually refers to a different line 
of work, as one may emboss the cover of a book and have 
raised characters, or might have a sunken design, which 
is intaglio. (3) The application of gold or metal leaf 
for a title or decoration on a book would be called stamp- 
ing. (4) The price should include everything that goes to 
make the book complete. The addition of the owner’s name 
on a book may count extra. (5) Blind-stamping applies 
to the preparation of the surface of a cover for subsequent 
printing with ink or stamping with metal leaf. It is called 
“blind ” owing to the use of the die without ink or metal. 
It is done on a special press, with the application of heat, 
or may be done on an ordinary printing-press of the Uni- 
versal type. (6) The leather cover is gold-stamped. The 


ferent places to ascertain thickness. The thinnest place 
measured .005 inch; the thickest, on a solid, measured .009; 
while in two different middle tones the measurement was 
respectively .0074 and .008 inch. Further variations could 
have been secured, but for the purpose were not desired. 
After a long run on good enamel stock was concluded, the 
overlay was again measured to see if any perceptible 
change in relief had occurred, and none was found. This 
test demonstrates that a mechanical overlay will stand up 
under the most severe test. Another very strong point 
in favor of the mechanical overlay is that the relief tones 
are automatically selected, a condition quite impossible with 
a hand-cut overlay. The following are some of the con- 
trasting points of hand-cut and mechanical overlays: A 
hand-cut overlay can not bring out the finer gradations of 
tone in a plate as a mechanical overlay can. The relief 
is not firm in a hand-cut overlay — it is practically unyield- 
ing in a mechanical overlay. It sometimes takes hours 
to cut an overlay by hand, whereas it is generally a matter 
of minutes with a mechanical overlay. The best made hand- 
cut overlay may tear or pull apart during a run, but it is 
searcely possible for such an accident to occur with a 
mechanical overlay. The relief is selective in the mechan- 
ical overlay, whereas the taste or discrimination of the 
overlay-cutter is the only means of securing the relief 
desired in a hand-cut overlay. The wide difference in the 
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cost of producing a hand-cut overlay and a mechanical over- 
lay will favor the latter, and when the standing time of a 
large press is considered it is by no means a small item. 
The great number of inquiries regarding mechanical over- 
lays we have had recently has prompted the foregoing state- 
ment as to the relative value of hand-cut and mechanical 
overlays, using a Duro overlay as a basis for the argument. 


Varnishing Labels. 


(1747) The superintendent of a large printing-plant 
in Kentucky submits several small labels in two and three 
colors. The printing is excellent in every way. The labels 
need only a coat of varnish to give a higher luster to the 
inks. The letter reads: “ During the past eighteen months 
we have made something over two million labels, of which 
I enclose samples. These labels are as varying in size and 
color as the proverbial ‘57 Varieties,’ and are usually run 
in small runs (10,000 to 30,000) and are always wanted in 
a hurry. I am now asked to figure on varnishing these 
labels. I should be very grateful to you for any plans or 
suggestions for varnishing labels in small sheets and in 
small quantities. Some years ago I tried varnishing labels 
by the use of tint-blocks, but found it too expensive to be 
practical. Whenever we make new plates I am doubling 
the colors, which gives me a fairly smooth job with a good 
shine, but I know of no plan for varnishing small sheets 
and small runs that will allow us to come anywhere near 
meeting a competitive price on the finished job. There 
are no lithographing-houses or label printers here who do 
varnishing.” 

Answer.— If your labels must be varnished, we believe 
the best plan is to secure a twenty-eight inch varnishing 
machine, which is, we believe, the smallest size made. By 
working the labels on large sheets, the varnishing may be 
done economically. No satisfactory work can be done by 
coating the label from a tint-block on a press. We have 
asked the manufacturer to send you particulars regarding 
the installation of a varnisher. 


Color-Plates Develop a Worn Edge. 


(1749) A Canadian pressman submits proofs of large 
four-color plates. The accompanying letter reads: “ Am 
sending you proofs of a set of four-color plates with which 
I have had trouble. The plates are quite new, but the back 
edge of each one prints thick and dirty looking, as if worn. 
This became worse during the run, which was twenty thou- 
sand. The defect shows very slightly in the engraver’s 
proofs, except on red plate, which is quite clean. On the 
run, the red was one of the worst. The job was run on a 

press, in good condition. The cylinder is down on 
bearers, which are just type-high. The plates were a thin 
folio on the high side of type-height. I tried three different 
make-readies, and adjusted and readjusted the rollers. 
Plates were mounted on soft open-grain wood when 
received, but when trouble started we had them remounted 
on hard wood and anchored. This improved the ends a 
little, but brought the blur right along the entire edge. 
I think the main trouble is that the plates are too shallow, 
and the stock being soft makes it worse. Would the shal- 
lowness account for the bad edge? One peculiarity is that 
by printing it flat, with fairly light impression, it prints 
clean, but even a blackboard overlay patched with folio 
brings up the edge again, even though patches be kept away 
from it. Cutting out only breaks the screen. Would be 
much obliged if you could explain this for me, especially 
as I had considerable trouble explaining that the trouble 
was in the plates. I tried the red plate on another press, 
putting plate end to grippers, but without result. One 
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individual still sticks to the idea that the trouble is in the 
press, though he is not a pressman. He thinks the sheet 
slurs as it comes off impression, but I hold that slurring 
is impossible on the back edge until the sheet has left the 
form, especially as I have strings holding the sheet to the 
cylinder. I would like very much to have your opinion of 
the other sample enclosed.” 

Answer.— The four-color plate, “ William at the Battle 
of Hastings,” is printed in an excellent manner. The reg- 
ister appears to be perfect, the color is adequate, and the 
plates print clean in each color. The wear on the edge of 
the color-plates, of which proofs are submitted, is doubt- 
less due to the neglect of the pressman. There is nothing 
to show that the plates are shallow.. We are under the 
impression that the trouble would not have appeared had 
the pressman used less packing, and had brought the 
cylinder more firmly on the bearers. A half-tone plate, 
12% by 17 inches, run the long way to the grippers, will 
offer quite heavy resistance in printing, especially on heavy 
stock such as was used. A metal mount only should have 
been used, and the plate should be identical in height to 
bed bearers. It is quite possible that when form was made 
ready to run the plate lifted the cylinder so that the bear- 
ers were not in firm contact, hence as the cylinder rolled 
off the back edge of the plate, the wear of the edge resulted 
from insufficient bearer support. What appears to be a 
slur on the back edge is really wear of the plate. No 
amount of make-ready will correct this trouble. The 
engraver may be able to soften the effect by hand-tooling 
the plate in the places where it is worn. 


‘““HOW TO SELL OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND.”’ 


If you have any experiences on selling or any ideas on 
selling bond-papers, you have a good chance to get a fine 
prize and a book full of information and ideas that will 
help you to make your position more secure or your busi- 
ness more prosperous. There are no strings to the contest 


One of the two thousand kits to be awarded for the best letters on how 
to sell Old Hampshire Bond. 


that has been launched by the New Hampshire Paper Com- 
pany, of South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts. There are 
big cash prizes and two thousand traveling kits of high 
grade of the style illustrated herewith. These will be 
adjudged for the best letters on “ How to Sell Old Hamp- 
shire Bond.” The contest closes on December 31, 1915, so 
register your name at once. 

The first prize is $100; second prize, $50; third prize, 
$50; four prizes of $25; ten prizes of $10. Tell your story 
in your own way and pull down a prize. The prizes are 
generous, but the big thing will be the book of experiences 
and suggestions. 
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REMARKABLE FEAT OF PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRO- 
DUCTION MARKS BIRTHDAY BANQUET OF 
SANTA FE RAILROAD PRESIDENT. 

Saturday, October 30, was a notable day from two 
points of view. It was the birthday of a distinguished 
citizen, E. P. Ripley, president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad System, and the occasion was marked 
by a banquet at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, at which 
350 guests were present. At the commencement of the 
banquet, Kaufman & Fabry, commercial photographers, 
of Chicago, took a photograph of the gathering. 

We regret that space does not permit us to give the full 
text of Mr. Ripley’s remarks, but the two points which 


E. P. Ripley, President of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway System. 
Photograph copyright by Moffett Studios, Chicago. 


doubtless he would regard as the most indispensable may 
be given. 

“ Before proceeding,” said President Ripley, as he arose 
to enunciate the theory that a “ self-made ” man is not the 
work of one man, “I desire here to pay tribute of praise to 
her who joined her life to mine forty-four years ago and 
has since provided the comforts and the rest of a quiet 
home, who has twice accompanied me through the valley 
of the shadow of death, who has watched over me mentally, 
morally and physically, and who is mainly responsible for 
such success as has been mine in conserving mind and body. 
I ask you friends, to join me in drinking the health of my 
wife. 

“ And, secondly, such success as has been mine has been 
due to those who have worked with me and than whom no 
more able and efficient men are in existence. No one man 
is of any possible consequence; no one man can accom- 
plish anything in a large way without loyal and enthusi- 
astic support. This support I have now, and I always had 


in unstinted measure — the esprit de corps of the Santa 
Fe has become known, and I desire here publicly to declare 
my appreciation of it and to thank not only those present 
but the great body of employees.” 

Before the guests parted, the photographers success- 
fully performed a feat which justifies us in claiming the 
day as a notable one from another point of view than that 
which was the occasion of the gathering. They presented 
each person present with a photograph of the banquet, 
18 by 20 inches in size, which had been finished within two 
hours of being taken. A half-tone reproduction of the 
photograph is shown on the opposite page. Sixteen oper- 
ators had been engaged upon the work, and when it is 
remembered that each print required twenty minutes’ fixa- 
tion and twenty minutes’ washing, the magnitude of the 
task will be appreciated. 


PROF. A. H. MUNSELL ADDRESSES AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS. 

That color, like music, can be accurately recorded was 
made plain by Prof. A. H. Munsell at the National Arts 
Club, New York, on the evening of October 27, before the 
members and invited guests of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. The audience was a large one and the 
address was so well received that the meeting will go down 
as one of the notable affairs held by the Institute. Pro- 
fessor Munsell opened his talk by calling attention to the 
fact that seven centuries ago Pope Gregory said in effect 
that music should be memorized for the reason that a rec- 
ord of sounds could not be preserved in any other way. 
Since then, as we all know, it has been found possible to 
record sounds and perpetuate them by the written and 
printed methods familiar to all of us. Until a short time 
ago Pope Gregory’s opinion as to music had been applied 
by all of us to color, but that the attitude was wrong Pro- 
fessor Munsell proceeded to demonstrate with his vari- 
ous charts and devices. He pointed out in the beginning 
that color could do three things: (1) Deceive the eye; (2) 
fascinate and hold the eye, and (3) arrest the eye. In the 
third rating he placed the bright colors used on modern 
poster art. 

The speaker began by holding up as a fallacy the old 
notion that red, yellow and blue comprised the primary 
colors, and by means of a revolving wheel showed that red, 
yellow and blue did not merge into a neutral gray, as they 
should if they were real primaries. He then demonstrated 
that neutral gray could be produced by the true primaries: 
yellow, red, purple, blue and green. While it is economical 
to use the three-color primary theory for printing, color 
effects more true and pleasing would result with five print- 
ings of the real primaries. 

Color complements should balance in strength, as on a 
Persian rug. Unbalanced color is startling, as on some of 
the modern posterwork. It is not necessary to maintain a 
perfect balance at all times, but the user of color should 
start from the balance point and determine what degree of 
unbalance the color will bear. It was noted that colors on 
a white background do not seem to have the brilliancy that 
is present when colors are on a black background. 

Professor Munsell interested his audience in the prac- 
tical application of his method of color notation by telling 
how he had made a record of the colors in a European 
sunset and how an American artist using the Munsell 
method had sent instructions across the continent to his 
printer as to the colors to be used in printing a poster. 
The speaker was frequently applauded, and heartily so at 
the close of his address. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 


ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


street, Chicago. 





WHY DO WE LOSE MONEY ON SPECIAL EDITIONS? 


Did you, gentle reader, and your whole force ever work 
nights and Sundays for two or three weeks getting out a 
special edition which would be a credit to yourself and your 
town? You employed extra help, but even then side-tracked 
jobwork while the big edition had the right of way. You 
went to extra expense for book-paper and special articles 
and illustrations, quite unmindful of expense, because the 
big profits you were going to make forsooth would pay it 
all and still leave a margin. 

And then after the big edition was published, and the 
collections were all made and the bills paid, somehow the 
bank-book wasn’t any fatter than before, and perhaps it 
was even thinner. 

Such is the well-nigh universal experience with special 
editions. They do not pay, and experienced publishers 
know that they do not pay, and yet we all like to get one 
out once in a while. So long as we are all attracted by this 
ignis fatuus, a little study of special editions should be 
profitable. 

I pass over as unworthy of any special study the special 
edition published in company with some itinerant solicitor 
on a fifty-fifty basis. The newspaper business is not such 
a profitable one that fifty per cent of the gross receipts 
can be handed over to a solicitor and the publisher have 
anything left out of the remaining fifty per cent. 

I also pass over the special edition on which the pub- 
lisher lavishes expense without hope of remuneration com- 
mensurate with his effort. That is his own affair. 

I have before me a large number of special editions of 
all sizes and descriptions, each of which is worthy of study. 
But instead of studying them as they are, let us standard- 
ize them, and the principles of their profitable production 
will be more apparent. 

An ordinary six-column, eight-page paper costs about 
$100 to produce the first 1,000 copies and about $20 for 
each additional 1,000. This cost will vary in different shops 
and at different times in the same shop, but such variance 
is a constant factor and so does not affect the validity of 
this approximation as a premise. Furthermore, if an eight- 
page paper cost $100, a sixteen-page paper will cost $200, 
and a twenty-four-page paper $300. In this premise there 
is a real chance for error, and yet from extensive study of 
cost sheets I am satisfied that the error is negligible. A 
shop equipped for and regularly producing a sixteen-page 
paper will produce it at less cost than a shop equipped for 
and regularly producing an eight-page paper, but it is the 
“ special edition ” that we are studying — an edition which 
strains the capacity of the shop and meets many conditions 
of uneconomical production. I therefore submit the fol- 





If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 








lowing as a fair approximation of the cost of production 
of eight, sixteen and twenty-four page papers in editions 
from 1,000 to 5,000: 


1,000 2,000 3,000 4,000 5,000 
fh) See, ery eer ey eT eee $100 $120 $140 $160 $180 
LS SSS Sosa erry ies: 200 240 280 320 360 
aD: ce nnk ots keen Seng sas essenee 300 360 420 480 540 


For revenue, let us suppose that the edition sells at 
5 cents per copy, and that one-half of the space is given 
over to display advertising at 15 cents per inch. Now I 
know that the regular edition should not be computed at 
5 cents the copy, but I do this to simplify the calculations, 
and, on the other hand, I also drop out the receipts from 
local and legal advertising to simplify the calculations, 
and the two about offset one another. The papers of various 
sizes, both as to the number of pages and the number of 
copies printed, will be found to yield a profit (or loss) as 
follows: 

AT 5 CENTS PER Copy — ADVERTISING RATE, 15 CENTS. 





Number Number Subscription Advertising 

of Pages of Copies. Cost. Receipts. Receipts. Profit. 
Peer 1,000 $100 $ 50 $ 72 $ 22 
SAP: -.ax00% 2,000 120 100 72 52 
BID: sascccs 3,000 140 150 72 82 
Bes: coesken 4,000 160 200 72 112 
Bis: soca re 5,000 180 250 12 142 
2 eer 1,000 200 50 144 *6 
ee beans 2,000 240 100 144 4 
SEs. <22s050 3,000 280 150 144 14 
SDS 3 occ ic ow 4,000 320 200 144 24 
See 5,000 360 250 144 34 
DOG. cbeesas 1,000 300 50 216 *34 
BUH: ons scs 2,000 360 100 216 *44 
BED. cesw nae 3,000 420 150 216 *54 
ee yr 4,000 480 200 216 *64 
eS. bsasans 5,000 540 250 216 *74 

* Loss. 


A little study of this table shows that the larger the 
paper in number of pages, the less the profit or the greater 
the loss, and that after the paper reached twenty-four 
pages, the more copies printed, the greater the loss. This is 
more clearly shown in this tabulation. 


AT A FIXED SUBSCRIPTION AND A FIXED ADVERTISING RATE, PROFIT 
DECREASES AS SIZE INCREASES. 





Number Profit, Profitor Loss, Loss, 
of Copies. 8 pp. 16 pp. 24 pp. 
SN Se Newh been bev bers euveeusaeesiaw $ 22 $*6 $*34 
TLE hi he ee ere 52 4 *44 
Oo LEA Oe eT IE RPT heer re 82 14 *54 
RDS GesGncnaksackupsanabssccoon shee 112 24 *64 
2 ERS rary se See ee ee ee ee ae 142 34 *74 

* Loss 


As the losses or the meager profits appear with the 
sixteen and twenty-four page papers, the publisher decides 
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to charge the reader 10 cents per copy instead of 5 cents, 
with the following results: 


AT 10 CENTS PER Copy — ADVERTISING RATE, 15 CENTS. 


Subseription Advertising 

Cost. Receipts. Receipts. 
$200 $100 $144 

240 200 

280 300 

320 400 

360 500 

300 100 

360 200 

420 300 

480 400 

540 500 176 


Number 
of Copies. 


Here the publisher finds that he has saved himself from 
loss, but the more pages he prints, the less is his profit. 
It is inexpedient to raise the subscription price beyond 10 
cents per copy, and he therefore starts in and readjusts 
the advertising rate, charging 15 cents per inch for the 
first thousand of circulation and 5 cents for each additional 
thousand. In order to increase the circulation, he drops the 
subscription price back to 5 cents, with the following result: 

At 5 CENTS PER Copy — ADVERTISING RATE 15 CENTS First 1,000; 5 
CENTS EAcH Appep 1,000. 
Adver- 
tising 
Rate. 


Adver- 
tising 
Receipts. 


Subscrip- 

Number Number tion 
of Pages. of Copies. Cost. Receipts. 

8 pp. $100 $ 50 

120 100 

140 150 

160 200 

180 250 

200 50 

240 100 

280 150 

320 200 

360 250 

300 50 

360 100 

150 

480 200 

540 250 


Profit. 


Well — here is a schedule on which he expected to make 
money by selling advertising, and yet he finds that the 
more advertising he sells, and the more pages he prints, 
the smaller is his profit or the greater his loss. This star- 
tling truth is more clearly shown by tabulating the profit 
from the various-sized editions, thus: 


AT A FIXED SUBSCRIPTION AND INCREASING ADVERTISING RATE, PROFIT STILL 
DECREASES AS SIZE INCREASES. 


In order to make the profit increase as the volume of 
business increases, it is necessary to increase the subscrip- 
tion price as the number of pages increases, and also 
increase the advertising rate as the circulation increases. 


We then get the following results: ean. 


at 10 cents. 


8 pp., 
at 5 cents. 
1,000, at 15 
2,000, at 20 
3,000, at 25 
4,000, at 30 
5,000, at 35 


Here, then, is the secret of the profitable production of 
special editions—the simple proposition that for the 
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greater service rendered to either the subscriber or the 
advertiser, greater compensation should be received. It is 
so simple that it seems absurd to have gone to so much 
trouble to prove it, and yet that is the game which every 
publisher who gets out a special edition is bucking against. 
It is little wonder that the wise ones either avoid special 
editions altogether, or else carefully compute the cost and 
the expected revenue beforehand. 

Our study has been limited to a standard publication, 
all home-set, and carrying reading-matter and advertising 
in equal proportion. These standard figures are useful as 
a measure to apply to any given publication. 

For instance, at Christmas time we will all be issuing 
papers of about double the regular size. If we home-set 
all the matter, and keep the advertising on a fifty-fifty 
basis, we will make less profit on the larger paper than on 
the regular one, but if we use plate matter we can cut the 
cost, and if we load the advertising in at a greater propor- 
tion than fifty-fifty, we can increase the revenue, and so 
make a fair profit. 

Reduced to simplest terms, here is the rule: The regu- 
lar receipts from subscriptions, locals, legals and display 
advertising will take care of the regular edition; if addi- 
tional pages are carried, the display advertising alone on 
those pages must take care of them and the reading-matter 
cost must be kept down and the advertising loaded in so 
heavily that it will. 





WHICH IS THE BETTER ANNOUNCEMENT? 


Says a correspondent: “I herewith submit for your 
judgment the first pages of two daily papers. The mat- 
ter to which your attention is directed is the first-page 
announcement of the respective papers. Which is the better 
appeal for business? ” 

The two “ appeals,” with the names of the papers dis- 
guised, are printed below: 

From the Daily Times: 


TO THE MERCHANTS. 


When you advertise you want Results; you can’t expect Results 
unless you place your advertisements in the medium which reaches the 
people. 

The Daily Times goes into more county homes than any other 
daily newspaper, and if the farmers and townspeople of the county are 
the ones you wish to reach, then use this newspaper. 

The Daily Times is read in four times as many farm homes of 
county as any other daily newspaper. It is read in twice as many homes 
in every town in county, except .» as any other daily news- 
paper. 

If you want to reach the people you ought to advertise in the Daily 
Times. 

The Daily Times can bring to this fall more shoppers than this 
city has had in its existence, if the merchants will pour their ads. 
into this office. We will do the rest. This newspaper can bring you 
trade from [thirteen towns mentioned], and from every section of this 
big county because we have a large circulation in every community, 
without an exception. 

When you spend money for advertising, why not spend it where it 
will bring you the greatest returns? 

Use the Daily Times, 


The Live Advertising Medium of County. 


From the Daily Tribune: 
ADVERTISING GAIN. 


In the Daily Tribune of Wednesday were 322 inches of Live Home 
Advertising. 

These figures show better than anything we could say as to the 
appreciation of this paper by the merchants. 

The Daily Tribune is entirely satisfied with the patronage accorded 
this paper, and promises to give the service that will merit its con- 
tinuance. 

The Wednesday edition (and all editions as well) goes to every cor- 
ner of county, and will prove a strong drawing-card for this town, 
which we are all laboring so hard to build up. 
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In this connection we desire to state that the Daily Tribune is not 
alone in this campaign. The Daily Times and the News are bending 
every effort in the same direction, and we note with pleasure that the 
merchants are giving them the same cordial support that they are giving 
the Daily Tribune. 

We are satisfied that the editors of both the papers named are as 
eager to see this town built up, and will make as earnest efforts in that 
direction as we are striving to make. 

With the papers united in a common cause, and laboring 
shoulder to shoulder, the town and county have a force that is bound to 
result in important accomplishment. 


My choice easily fell to the latter announcement. It is 
“ white,” it shows that the Tribune is growing, and we all 
like to be aligned with a growing institution; it is generous, 
and we all admire generosity; it points out that the Tribune 
is laboring for the common good; it appeals to the bet- 
ter and larger rather than the meaner and more selfish 
instincts, and, first and last, more people will respond to 
the larger appeal than to the selfish one. 

Uniform courtesy in the treatment of competitors is 
the best policy. 








REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
Two Contests in One. 

Some time ago a subscriber wrote us, stating that we 
did not pay enough attention to the “little fellows.” He 
probably was not a reader of the department, or evidently 
did not see the application of other ideas to his own work. 
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To arrange so few words in the space occupied by this advertisement, 
the original of which was two columns wide and six inches deep, was a 
difficult problem, and the compositor fell down. Two prizes of sub- 
scriptions will be given for the best resettings sent in by readers before 
February 1, 1916. Read announcement on this page. 

Referring to the articles in the Job Composition Depart- 
ment of this issue, for example, he will find two subjects 
which apply to the “ little fellows ” even more forcibly than 
to the larger institutions, and all that is necessary to follow 
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them is type, spaces — and brains. When the subject of a 
contest came up, the first thought was to make it of benefit 
to the small papers and, therefore, for this contest we have 
selected an advertisement clipped from a small paper, which 
has its counterpart in every other small paper. 

The local advertiser probably said, “ Set this up in two 
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Excellent idea in a forceful idea for the first page of an industrial edition. 
From The Macon Times-Democrat, Macon, Missouri. 





columns, six inches,” and handed the publisher copy on 
which was simply his name, line of business and address. 
Simple enough, you say — but you are wrong. The hardest 
problem in the composition of advertisements is to set a 
few words in small space, which space is large in compari- 
son to the amount of copy, and more so if that space is 
deeper than it is wide. 

The compositor of the advertisement for George B. 
Raider, herewith reproduced, faced that difficult problem 
and failed, as witness the disproportionate white spaces and 
the heavy rule and fancy ornamentation below the word 
“Hardware.” Here is indeed a difficult problem, and one 
year’s subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER will be given the 
compositor who sends us five clean, clear proofs of the best 
rearrangement in the space of two columns, six inches deep. 
Six months’ subscription will be given for the second best 
advertisement. 

In addition to the two prizes for the advertisement com- 
petition, a one year’s subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER 
will be given for the first best first-page arrangement of 
a newspaper, and a six months’ subscription will be given 
for the second best arrangement. 

In this, consideration will be given the size, character 
and arrangement of the headings, as well as the news items 
and any cuts which may appear on that page. Of course, 


no one is going to make up a newspaper page for this con- 
test, but the make-up man may select the best he can find 
from past issues or set apart a week or day for exercising 
special care in this work. 
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All entries must be marked, “ For Contest,” and be 
received by this office not later than February 1, 1916. 





THE FALL of the year seems to be the most propitious 
season for the issuance of so-called special industrial edi- 
tions, and, judging from the large number received, this 
year has brought forth its full quota. The majority are 
admirably done and pave the way for future editions of 
like character. If a publisher can put out an edition really 
worth while it not only proves profitable in itself but, in 
the reputation it brings him and the comment it creates, 
is a boost for business in subsequent regular editions. On 
the other hand, if it falls short and starts talk among 
readers and advertisers that it is simply a money-making 
graft, the publisher will lose considerably more in the long 
run than the profits from the edition will compensate. The 
conclusion is that there must be an excuse. It may be the 
erection of a new public building, a boom in local industrial 
conditions, a commemoration of some event of importance 
in local history, or simply a day set apart by all local mer- 
chants as a bargain day on which all work together in an 
effort to bring new business to the community. Such edi- 
tions must be comprehensive; they must cover fully in their 
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With no attempt to make mountains out of mole-hills in the form of 
scare-heads above unimportant items, this first page is almost an ideal 
one for the small-town weekly. 


news columns the feature which makes the edition possible 
in order that the paid advertising will be worth the price to 
advertisers. 


ONE of the most handsome editions of this character received this 
year has come from the Macon (Mo.) Times-Democrat, and it com- 
bines all the qualifications as stated. The cover-page, herewith repro- 
duced, is admirable in conception and execution — with the exception of 
the use of the outline type, which hardly harmonizes with the drawing — 
and suggests an idea which might be profitably adapted to the needs of 
other publishers. We must state, however, that plain rule borders would 
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be far preferable to the decorative borders which surround all the 
advertisements. 

The Signal, Huntingburg, Indiana.— The first page is satisfactorily 
arranged and no fault can be found with it. 

The New Age, published by and in the interests of the Buffalo, New 
York, Socialists, is a creditable publication, all mechanical features being 
well handled. 

Levang’s Weekly, Lanesboro, Minnesota.— Your paper is well com- 
posed and printed throughout, but do you not believe that a local paper 
should have a local name, that is, advertise the name of the town instead 
of its publisher? We believe that it should. 

CHARLES E. May, Iola, Kansas.— The full-page advertisement, or cir- 
cular, is exceptionally well balanced and effectively displayed. The man- 
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Pleasing symmetrical balance of panels in page advertisement by com- 
positors on The Iola Register, Iola, Kansas. 


ner in which the prices are brought out should have pleased the customer. 
Both Mr. Gilliatt and Miss McClenathan, who did the work, deserve 
commendation for their painstaking, intelligent work. It is reproduced. 

The Daily News, Wilmington, Ohio.— Your paper has the appear- 
ance of containing interesting news, but so many large news headings 
and the use of rather bold display types in the advertisements rather 
overshadow the body-type and cause the paper to appear bizarre. Press- 
work could be materially improved and more ink should be carried. 


The News Press, Thief River Falls, Minnesota.— Your Minnesota 
Week Booster Edition is comprehensive in text and the half-tone illus- 
trations, especially those of a historical nature, should prove very inter- 
esting to all. The mechanical features are very well handled, although 
the light-tone linotype borders hardly harmonize with the rather black 
display types. 

The Citizen, Cranston, Rhode Island.— Presswork is exceptionally 
good, but cuts and large advertisements leave hardly enough room for 
news matter. We believe it would pay you to give more attention to 
live local news items. Of course, being your initial number, the repor- 
torial department has not been fairly started. Our idea is to please the 
readers, get more of them, and the advertising is sure to come — if 
coaxed. 

The Bulletin, Keystone, Iowa.— Your paper seems ably managed, but 
if the issue sent us, that of October 7, has simply an ordinary run of 
advertisements, we believe it would pay you to increase the size to seven 
columns, for the inside pages are overcrowded with display advertise- 
ments, which gives the impression that there is not much reading-matter. 
Your first page is admirably neat and is reproduced. The rules forming 
the borders on some of the advertisements are not carefully joined at 
corners and elsewhere. 

The Commercial, Leesburg, Florida.— Your paper is creditable in 
appearance from a mechanical standpoint and appears well edited. The 
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advertisements are well displayed, spacing is good, and, inasmuch as the 
majority of them are set in one series of display type, a nice harmony 
exists throughout. Personally, we are not keen admirers of a five- 
column size or of running the two inside pages as one; but these, of 
course, are minor points, especially so inasmuch as the paper is other- 
wise above reproach. 

THE VAN TrRuMP ComPANy, Rochester, Indiana.— Taken all the way 
through, the large collection of advertisements sent us represent as clean 














Store Beautiful 


To the Women of Miami, Cass, Howard, Wabash and Fulton 
Counties, this Store Extends You a Special Invitation to see 


SENGER'S FAMOUS WONDER 


TAILORED SUITS 


For Women 
and Misses 











ES, year by year, season after 

season, SENGER'S TAILOR. 

ED SUITS grow in popularity, 
especially for those women who fix a 
limit as their price for a fall suit. The 
values placed into each of Senger's 
Special Tailored Suits, at $15, $18.50, 
$20, $22.50 and $25, really surprise 
every one. Each season we try to sur- 
pass the previous season's best values. 





This 1915 Fall Season we believe 
we have reached the very pinnacle of value giv. 
ing. Weare showing oyer one hundred new 
fresh tailored suit styles at the above prices. 


The Styles, the workmanship and 
the materials used speak for themselves. Come 
and see them. 

“Merchandise is never cheaper 

elsewhere, it is always cheaper 
here” 


Senger Dry Goods Co. 


Peru's Largest and Best Store. 























Clean, attractive and effective display by The Van Trump Company, 
Rochester, Indiana. 


and effective display advertising as one will see anywhere. Without 
recourse to particularly bold display types, good prominence is attained 
through contrast in size and the whiting-out could hardly be improved 
upon. We are reproducing one of these advertisements herewith and it 
is characteristic of the entire collection. 

The Sentinel, Goldendale, Washington.— Presswork on your paper is 
commendable and the advertisements are very well composed, but the 
large display heads on the first page, without intermediate decks set in 
smaller sizes of type, introduce the reader to the stories rather too 
abruptly. The division of the word ‘‘ October” in the two-column head 
on your issue of October 14 is displeasing. If the entire word were set 
in the second line, the first line flush to the left and the second line 
flush to the right, a decided improvement would be the result. Avoid 
the combination of extended and condensed display types wherever 
possible. 

The Journal, Clarinda, Iowa.— Presswork on the two copies sent us 
is very good indeed, but the advertisements appear to have been set 
under great stress, some not being arranged so that the white space 
is nicely distributed, while in others larger sizes of type than necessary 
are used, and the effect of congestion thus produced makes reading rather 
difficult. The Friedman advertisement on page 8 of your issue for Octo- 
ber 14, for example, is well spaced and not overdisplayed. It might serve 
as an example to follow in future work, but the border is too light; rule 
of four-point thickness would be about right. LEditorially, your publica- 
tion is exceptionally good. 

WiLuiAM C. WALKER, Phoenix, Arizona.— The use of such contrasting 
light-face and bold types in the same advertisement should be avoided, 
even though that advertisement be for a theater. Theater advertisers 
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have a habit of demanding oddities in the form of advertisements, but 
publishers should not allow their papers to be made the medium for the 
exploitation of personal eccentricities. While such advertisements may 
attract attention from plainly set, attractive display, we doubt that they 
bring greater results, for their bizarre appearance naturally makes the 
act of reading a little difficult, and to bring results an advertisement 
must, first of all, be read. 

Tribune, Willmar, Minnesota.— Your special Minnesota Newspaper 
Week edition, issued in the interests of the State and your county, gives 
an excellent representation of the two and at the same time is a recom- 
mendation of the energy and ability of its publishers as well as all those 
having a part in its production. Presswork is admirable, considering 
stock, and the advertisements are well set, but we do not admire a first 
page on which both condensed and extended types are used for news 
headings. As a matter of fact, extended types are not satisfactory in 
this connection. Half-tones are symmetrically arranged on the pages, 
a feature too often neglected but which here adds materially to the 
attractiveness of the paper. 

Times-Indicator, Fremont, Michigan.— Your “ Bargain Days ”’ special 
is well edited, the presswork is good and the advertisements are effec- 
tively displayed, although in some there is a tendency to feature the rule- 
work too prominently. The Scott & Crandall page advertisement is too 
crowded at the top, considering the large amount of white space at the 
bottom. Too many type-faces of varying shapes mar the appearance of 
some of the advertisements. Our first impression was that your paper 
was from Fremont, Nebraska, because on your date-line the name of 
the State does not appear and we were compelled to turn to an advertise- 
ment to learn the place of publication. Of course, this is a very minor 
feature from your standpoint, but nevertheless it has its importance. 


A HANDSOME edition of The Hershey (Pa.) Press, printed on calen- 
dered paper, reciting in words and illustrating with many well-printed 
half-tones the progress of the ‘‘ Chocolate Town ”’ for the year 1915, has 
been received by this department. Presswork on this issue is the best 
we have ever seen on a weekly local publication, and would be considered 
creditable in the best bookwork. The advertisements could be improved, 
we believe, by the use of a light-face display type to harmonize with the 
gray-tone borders used, and in one or two of the large displays there is 
no prominent line at the top to direct the attention of the reader, not 
only to the advertisement but to the point where reading begins as well. 
The reader's eye is as likely to be directed to several points toward the 
middle of the advertisement. A good display line at or near the top 
goes far toward unifying a display advertisement. 

PRINTED on a good grade of book-paper, the twenty-eight seven- 
column pages of the Harvest Home Festival Edition of The Washington 
County (Iowa) Press make an admirable showing. The manager, Anna 
Dawson, as well as the entire force, deserves commendation for the 
energy manifested in putting over such a fine edition, full of large dis- 
play advertisements and other pay matter. Mechanically, considerable 
improvement could be made. The weak linotype borders in combination 
with bold display types present a contrast in tone which is not agreeable, 
besides failing, because of that weakness, in their prime purpose of uni- 
fying, or holding together, the advertisements. Plain rules of four and 
six point thickness, dependent upon the size of the advertisement and 
the display type, would have made very acceptable borders, and if used 
throughout the paper would give a more harmonious appearance to the 


whole. Just as these linotype borders are too weak, so the twelve-point 
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Attractively composed advertisements characterized the special edition 
recently issued by The Advocate, Greenville, Illinois. 





rules used as cut-offs inside the advertisements are too strong, and with 
these belligerents fighting for the reader’s attention the type has a very 
small chance. Rules and decorative spots are used to excess throughout 
the issue. The presswork is acceptable. 
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pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company 





will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in the advertising pages. 


‘“‘Typical Newspaper Stories. ”’ 

This book may be said to deal with the art of journal- 
ism. Each chapter deals with some special phase, brief 
introductions by H. F. Harrington being followed by some 
typical examples. A reviewer would be failing in his duty 
were he to omit to notice the probable effect of the book 
upon that crying evil of American journalism, the strain- 
ing after a good newspaper story, even at the price of 
inaccuracy of statement. This inexcusable fault has been 
pushed to such lengths that in America the newspaper 
reader has far less confidence in the printed word than 
is the case in almost any other country. It so seldom 
happens that the one story in a thousand in regard to which 
he happens to have independent information is written up 
with even reasonable regard for the real facts of the case. 
This indictment calls for qualification in very few instances, 
these being chiefly the well-established and soberly written 
periodicals of New England, where a much better tradi- 
tion certainly exists. The higher ideal of newspaper ethics 
receives lip service in Prof. Merle Thorpe’s Foreword, but 
Mr. Harrington is lamentably silent about it. It is true 
he is dealing with journalism as an art, not of course a 
fine art, and not primarily with journalistic ethics, but 
ethics demands a greater share of attention than he gives 
to it, because bad ethics makes bad art. 

To give a concrete instance of Mr. Harrington’s neg- 
lect: In the chapter on “ Human Interest Stories,” where 
straining after effect at the expense of strict accuracy is 
a snare against which it is so highly necessary to hold up 
a warning finger, not a word is said about it in the intro- 
duction, and only a hint of it appears, without a word 
of condemnation, in one of the commentatory “ Editor’s 
Notes ” appended to the stories quoted. In this one case 
the remark is made that “ Often the story becomes pure 
fiction,” but there is no salutary further comment that in 
that case it ought to appear as fiction, and not be palmed 
off as a narrative of fact. There are just forty “ Human 
Interest ” stories quoted, and there are, I think, eight 
“ Editor’s Notes.” Yet, with the one exception noted, there 
is no evidence that Mr. Harrington is even conscious of 
the obvious fictionizing which has taken place in almost 
every story quoted. It is lamentable that these newspaper 
stories should be put into the hands of young writers with- 
out any injunction against this vice. 

There is another kind of inaccuracy to which the Amer- 
can press is prone, and against which every writer of a 
book on journalism ought to bend his weapons. The inac- 
curacy of the “ Human Interest ” story is due to a straining 
after effect, but there is another kind of inaccuracy which 
is due to crass carelessness, and nothing else. The stories 
held up for our emulation by Mr. Harrington are not free 
from it, and an example confronts me as I open the book 
at random. Frank Ward O’Malley, in his admirably 


graphic description of the public reception to Mr. Meyer 
upon his election as the first Socialist Congressman for 
New York, which appeared in the New York Sun, speaks 
of Jim Larkin as having been “imprisoned during the 
Dublin railroad strike.” It would have been just as easy 
to say “ Transport Workers’ Strike,” and it would have 
been correct. The Irish Transport Workers Union, Lar- 
kin’s organization, includes port workers, tramway men, 
and every variety of transport workers except railroad 
men, who are organized in a separate union. A useful 
instruction to journalists is, “ When in doubt, leave out.” 
Any American writer may be forgiven for not knowing 
a little detail about a European strike, but why not simply 
write of it as “the Dublin strike”? A practical hint of 
this kind is worth more than all Professor Thorpe’s maxims 
about seeing clearly and reproducing truthfully, when 
these maxims are unillustrated by concrete examples. 
That it is not unjust to examine Mr. Harrington’s 
selected stories so minutely is proved by the concluding 
sentence of Professor Thorpe’s Foreword: “ The exam- 
ples in this book ought to be of value to the ambitious 
newspaper man or woman who wishes to add to his work- 
ing equipment.” This shows the book is expected to be 
used in a way which makes it the duty of all who wish 
to improve the tone of American journalism to point out 
the feebleness of its attack upon the greatest weaknesses 
of the press. Next to the crowning vice of inaccuracy, 
perhaps the greatest of our journalistic sins is the fea- 
turing of comparatively unimportant personal details, espe- 
cially when they happen to be of a “spicy” character, 
to the exclusion of more valuable matter. It seems to arise 
largely from the supposition that readers do not want 
to be informed so much as amused. There is enough truth 
in this view to make it a dangerous fallacy. If enter- 
tainment is all a reader wants, he will read a novel. The 
very fact that he reads a newspaper shows that he wants 
information about current events. Of course the infor- 
mation must be presented in as interesting a way as 
possible, but the information must be there, otherwise we 
are not writing a newspaper, whatever else we are doing. 
American journalism is very personal. There is no objec- 
tion to this, provided we interest our readers in something 
else about a person other than his family affairs, and espe- 
cially the unfortunate part thereof. Upon this point one 
can give almost unqualified praise to Mr. Harrington’s 
chapter on “ Personal and Local Items.” Here he arranges 
some bald details as they have appeared in the columns 
of indifferently written newspapers, and side by side with 
them is printed a paragraph in which that same item is 
expanded into an interesting piece of news. The rawest 
amateur could not fail to appreciate the point, and per- 
haps he is the best judge, for his point of view can not be 
supposed to be far removed from that of the average news- 
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paper reader. Not the least praiseworthy feature of this 
chapter is the complete absence of vulgar impertinences 
such as were held up for admiration in the paper by Ralph 
Tennall, in Professor Thorpe’s symposium on “ The Com- 
ing Newspaper.” Mr. Harrington shows his readers how 
to deal with personal details in an interesting and inform- 
ing way, and without any offense against good taste. 

The chapter on “ Little Stories Well Told” also has 
great merit for the particular purpose indicated in its 
title, but here again the vice of fictionizing creeps in. These 
stories are admirable little thumb-nail novelettes, and if 
they were set forth as such they would be praiseworthy 
in every way. Set down as sober statements of fact, how- 
ever, some of them tax our credulity. They are obviously 
in the class of fiction which is “ founded on fact ” — but 
with a totally disproportionate superstructure of imagina- 
tion. This criticism applies even more strongly to the rest 
of the book. In fact, it is to be feared that upon the whole 
this book upholds a type of journalism which, though very 
prevalent, is not to be recommended, and is indeed slowly 
but surely passing away. Its characteristics are graphic 
writing, of which the volume contains many excellent speci- 
mens, accompanied by a failure to realize the necessity 
of supplying sound information, chronic carelessness as to 
facts, and in extreme cases sensationalism amounting to 
scurrility — not that Mr. Harrington gives the slightest 
countenance to the last. He does, however, appear to think 
the main idea of a newspaper is graphic writing, whereas 
a sounder view surely is that current information is its 
raison d’etre, and the art of the journalist should be to 
give this information in an interesting way and in as 
small a space as may be possible without making it too 
heavy. There is a great field in America for the news- 
paper which will lead its readers to look to it for reliable 
information, well and pithily written up. 

“Typical Newspaper Stories,” selected and edited by 
H. F. Harrington, with Foreword by Prof. Merle Thorpe. 
Published by Ginn & Company, 29 Beacon street, Boston. 
May be obtained through The Inland Printer Company. 
Price, $1.60; postage extra. 


‘‘Lithography and Lithographers.”’ 


This is an artistic book, by an artist, and written from 
an exclusively artistic point of view. The volume is gotten 
up in the elaborate style which has become associated with 
the name of the author, and its profuse illustrations are a 
joy. The historical chapters, whose separate authorship 
are indicated solely in the title, tell the story of the strug- 
gle of artistic lithography against mere commercialism. 
It certainly proves once more that artistic talent and com- 
mercial ability are seldom found in the same individual; 
and it also shows how unjust to a great inventor a com- 
mercial community can be, though in the case of Senefelder, 
the inventor of lithography, his misfortunes appear to have 
been aggravated by his whimsicality and unmanageability 
in those matters with which he was markedly unfitted to 
deal. Although not himself an artist, he had much of 
the artist’s temperament, which seems to consist of being 
remarkably childlike in certain respects, while being super- 
clever in certain others. The consequence was he was 
unmercifully taken advantage of by people who were 
unworthy to unloose the latchet of his shoes, and his dis- 
covery was the means of making fortunes for others. So 
throughout the history of lithography those who have used 
it as a means of expressing the soul of beauty within them 
may have laid up treasure in heaven, but have frequently 
ended in the bankruptcy court on earth. 
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The great lesson to be learned from Mrs. Pennell’s his- 
torical chapters, which take up the greater part of the 
volume, would appear to be that the several interests con- 
cerned in lithography have each suffered immensely because 
of their refusal to work together. It is largely a story of 
their mutual suspicion of each other. Mr. Pennell writes 
as though artists were the only people to be considered. 
If he were to say that every man ought to be an artist, 
that is to say, to cultivate his artistic faculties, we should 
heartily endorse his view, but we fear we can not always 
acquit him of the very vice which, when practiced by busi- 
ness men and by trade-unionists, breeds such misery for 
the artist, and incidentally injures the other two as well. 
It is the vice of narrowness. This it was which for long 
closed the doors of lithographic workshops to all not ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the processes involved, includ- 
ing the very artists whose work was being produced. This 
same narrowness can alone explain Mr. Pennell’s belief 
that artistic ability is a disqualification for membership 
of a trade union. In so far as the belief is true, the nar- 
rowness is on the part of the trade unions; but in so far 
as it is an exaggeration, the narrowness is that of Joseph 
Pennell, the artist. 

Apart from the interesting historic lore in the book, 
it is valuable because it gives the artist’s point of view in 
regard to most of the important points of technique con- 
nected with lithography. This point of view, stated with 
as much clearness as authority, will be neglected by busi- 
ness men and trade-unionists at their perill. There is no 
point either too trivial or too technical for notice; kind, 
quality, and preparation of stones, chalks, inks, acids, 
paper, colors, and what not. The artist has his prefer- 
ences and, what is more, he gives his reasons for them. 

An interesting point arises in connection with the term 
“lithography,” now used universally to connote all kinds 
of direct printing from the actual drawing. It is a term 
which would seem to apply more properly to the rock 
inscriptions which constitute our only written records of 
some periods of history. It does not seem to be very happy 
in its now accepted application. The inventor of the proc- 
ess called it variously “chemical printing,” “ polyautog- 
raphy” and “direct printing.” The first of these terms 
would seem to have too wide a connotation, since chemistry 
enters largely into some other branches of printing, espe- 
cially color printing. The second word is ugly, though more 
correct, and the last expression, which seems to be rather 
favored by the authors, would seem to have most to com- 
mend it, being both correct and euphonious. It would not 
be surprising if the use of the term “lithography ” com- 
mended itself to the earlier practitioners because it con- 
tained so little key to the real secret of the process. 
However that may be, it is to be feared the term has now 
gotten too firm a hold for any change to be possible. Mr. 
Pennell’s preference for the term “ direct printing” is the 
more easily understood because he hangs all his theories 
on the great value of an art which duplicates the actual 
work of the artist direct from the stone upon which he 
drew it, thus giving to each plate as much as possible the 
character of an “original” and not a mere copy of the 
“ original,” as in the case of every other kind of printing. 

“ Lithography and Lithographers. Some Chapters in 
the History of the Art by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
together with Descriptions and Technical Explanations of 
Modern Artistic Methods by Joseph Pennell, President of 
the Senefelder Club.” Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. May be obtained through The Inland 
Printer Company. Price, $4.50; postage extra. 
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Theodore S. Valentine. 

It is with deep regret that we chronicle the passing 
of Theodore S. Valentine, whose name is well known in 
printing-trade circles everywhere as one of the founders 
of the firm of Sinclair & Valentine Company, manufacturer 
of printing-inks, the main office and factory of which is 
located in New York city. Though in his seventy-first 


Theodore S. Valentine. 


year, Mr. Valentine remained actively in the position of 
vice-president and secretary of the company, looking after 
the manufacturing end of the business, until during the 
past month, when it became necessary for him to undergo 
an operation. He passed through the operation and was 
thought to be on the road to recovery, so that his death 
on November 11, in New Canaan, Connecticut, where he 
had made his home for the past few years, came as a great 
shock to his many friends and business associates. 

Mr. Valentine had spent practically all of his life in 
the printing-ink and allied industries, starting as a young 
man with the W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Company, and 
devoting his energies mainly to the manufacturing end. 
He was considered one of the most capable men of his gen- 
eration. In company with Frank M. Sinclair, who had 
been engaged for some time in the selling end of the ink 
business, he formed the firm of Sinclair & Valentine Com- 
pany, which has constantly branched out until it has offices 
and representatives in practically all of the principal cities 
of the country. 

Mr. Valentine was born at Roslyn, Long Island, in 1844. 
A man of simple habits, gentle nature and strong charac- 
ter, and having a fine sense of justice, he was loved by all 


with whom he came in contact, and his memory will long be 
cherished by all who knew him. He is survived by his 
widow and three daughters. 


George Potter Fenner. 

We can not refer without more than ordinary regret 
to the untimely death of George Potter Fenner, president 
and treasurer of the Babcock Printing Press Manufactur- 
ing Company, of New London, Connecticut, who passed 
away on October 21, in his sixtieth year, when he seemed 
to have many years of hearty and active life before him. 
He came of distinguished New England stock on both his 
father’s and his mother’s side, and in his own life he well 














George Potter Fenner. 


maintained the family traditions. He graduated from the 
Providence Commercial College, and at the age of seven- 
teen commenced a notable career as a builder of presses 
in the service of his uncle’s firm, Cottrell & Babcock, of 
Westerly, Rhode Island. For eight years he worked in the 
pattern-shop and draughting-room of this firm and of 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons. In 1882 he formed a partnership to 
start a new firm, which at his uncle’s request was merged 
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into the Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company, 
and from then onward he devoted himself to perfecting the 
art of press-building, with the result that his presses have 
become known all over the world. 

Mr. Fenner was preéminently a man of thought and 
action, devoted to his work — rarely away from it — and 
happy in it to an extent that few men attain. Although 
burdened with the cares incident to large business, his 
interest in the affairs of the world was keen and unremit- 
ting and his outlook upon life always optimistic. Fond of 
good reading from his youth, possessing a retentive mem- 
ory and the ability to talk entertainingly, he was a genial 
host and a welcome addition to every circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 

He was a valued member of the executive board of The 
Associated Charities of New London, and a director in the 
National Bank of Commerce of that city. He was a con- 
sistent member of All Souls Church, Unitarian-Universal- 
ist, in his home town, and for eighteen years the president 
of the board of trustees. 

In his death, untimely and unexpected, in the full vigor 
of body and mind, the business world has lost a fair and 
generous competitor, an inventive genius of rare value, a 
spirit ever strong and undaunted. 


Herman Ridder. 


With the sudden death of Herman Ridder, German- 
American politics and journalism has lost a many-sided 
man. He had been ill for some time, and, although his 
recovery was considered hopeless, the end was not imme- 
diately anticipated. 

Mr. Ridder was at one time president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and up to the last he 
was a director of the Associated Press. He started life 


humbly enough at the age of eleven in a New York hat 
store, and at twenty-seven he had made good to such an 
extent that he started the Katholisches Volksblatt, having 
been meanwhile connected with the Tradesmen Fire Insur- 
ance Company. That was in 1878, and in 1886 he estab- 
lished the Catholic News, which soon became the leading 


Catholic paper. At this time the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung was controlled by Oswald Ottendorfer, who was 
past the prime of life and had begun to spend much of 
his time abroad. Mr. Ridder, in 1890, made an offer to 
buy stock, which proved very welcome, and he became 
director, treasurer and manager. Later he assumed com- 
plete control of the paper, and it is in this connection that 
his name will be remembered. At the time of his death he 
was president of the company. 

In politics Mr. Ridder set an example of independence 
which can not but be considered very wholesome. He was 
described as an Independent Democrat, chiefly on the 
strength of his advocacy of tariffs, but he was likely to 
come out Republican if he thought the circumstances war- 
ranted it. Although he never held office, his great influence 
gave him control of many votes and made him a factor to 
be reckoned with. He practically emerged ‘as a politician 
in 1892, when his German-American Reform Union played 
a great part in the independent campaign for the election 
of William L. Strong as mayor of New York. He sup- 
ported Cleveland in 1884, but in 1896 and 1900 he was for 
McKinley on account of the Bryan silver heresy. In 1904, 
however, he urged the election of Alton B. Parker, and 
fought hard for Bryan in 1908. 

His charitable and church work was extensive, his active 
interests including the German Hospital, the Catholic Pro- 
tectory, the Charity Organization Society, the St. Vincent 
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de Paul Society, the Isabella Heimath, the Legal Aid 
Society and the German Society. He was a member of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the American Natural 
History Society, the Chamber of Commerce, and the New 
York Press and German Press Clubs, among others. He 
was a thorough New Yorker, being born in that city, his 
parents coming direct from Germany. 

Mr. Ridder is survived by his widow, three sons and a 
grandson. His son, Bernard Herman Ridder, was vice- 
president, and his two other sons, Victor and Joseph, treas- 
urer and secretary, respectively, of the Staats-Zeitung 
company. B. H. Ridder succeeds his father as writer of 
the English column in the paper. This column was the 


Herman Ridder. 


immediate means by which the late Mr. Ridder exerted 
much of his great political influence. Since the beginning 
of the war he has used it to express his strongly pro- 
German attitude. He has hammered the administration 
very hard whenever he thought it displayed any British 
or French sympathy. He daily printed a list of firms with 
German names which took up stock in the Allies’ loan, 
and though he made no comment, he enclosed them within 
a black border. 

Among other ventures in which Mr. Ridder was inter- 
ested was the International Typesetting Machine Company, 
which he controlled until it went into the receiver’s hands 
last December. It was then that Mr. Ridder began to show 
signs of a complete breakdown in health, from which he 
never recovered. 


SWEDEN’S LARGEST PAPER-MILL COMPLETED. 

The largest paper-mill in Sweden, considered to be one of 
the world’s foremost in point of technical perfection, has 
just been finished in the town of Hallsta. The situation is 
favorable because of the good harbor, easy communication 
with Stockholm, and possibilities of procuring cheap power. 
Dwellings will be erected for the employees. A concrete 
quay 310 meters (1,017 feet) long has been constructed, the 
water being deep enough for large vessels. The factory has 
machinery of the most modern character.— Commerce 
Reports. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Sprague Electric Works Opens Office in Cincinnati. 

The Sprague Electric Works of General Electric Com- 
pany has recently opened a sales office in the Provident 
Bank building, Cincinnati, Ohio, under the management of 
Frank H. Hill. The Cincinnati office has been established 
to facilitate the prompt and efficient handling of the 
increasing business in that section. 


New Catalogue of Books and Utilities for Printers. 


A new catalogue of books and utilities, which will con- 
tain one of the most complete and up-to-date lists of books 
available for the printer, has been compiled by THE INLAND 
PRINTER and will be ready for distribution during the com- 
ing month. The aim in compiling this catalogue has been 
to list the most authoritative books dealing with each 
branch of the printing industry, and those who are desirous 
of securing the best literature relating to the particular 
branch in which they are engaged, as well as increasing 
their knowledge of the other branches, will do well to have 
their names placed upon the list to receive a copy of this 
catalogue as soon as it is off press. 


Tool Outfit for Inserting and Removing Skip Wheels 
for American Numbering Machines. 

Skip wheels have come into such general use in num- 
bering machines that a quick method for changing the 
machines from consecutive to skip, or vice versa, is abso- 
lutely necessary. Heretofore this operation has been 
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Tool Outfit for Inserting and Removing Skip Wheels for 
merican Numbering Machines. 


accomplished in numerous ways, all of which made the 
change a slow process, particularly with those who are 
inexperienced. The set of tools shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration has been designed for this purpose by the 
American Numbering Machine Company, 224-226 Shepherd 
avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The company states that 
the outfit comprises everything necessary for the work, 


and that with the tools shown machines may be changed 
over as required in less than five minutes per machine. 
The outfit will be stocked by dealers, or may be obtained 
direct from the company. 


The Bonn ‘“ Always-Set’’ Mitering-Machine. 


A new style of mitering-machine has just been placed 
on the market by Frank J. Bonn, a New York printer. The 
illustration shows its general appearance. Mr. Bonn has 


The Bonn Stationery-Guide Mitering-Machine. 


made his machine “ foolproof ” by making it absolute and 
rigid. Screws and adjustments are done away with. It is 
as simple as a screw-driver. That it is meeting with a 
long-felt want is proved by sales of increasing magnitude. 
It is advertised elsewhere in this issue. Send for descrip- 
tive circular to Francis J. Bonn, 362 Pearl street, New 
York. 
Kidder Press Company Rushed with Orders. 


The Gibbs-Brower Company, 261 Broadway, New York, 
agent for the Kidder Press Company, of Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, reports most encouragingly on the state of trade, to 
the effect that it has had one of the most prosperous sea- 
sons in the history of the company, and that it has been 
necessary to put on a night force to meet past orders. The 
most gratifying fact is that the business is for the legiti- 
mate product of the factory — printing-presses, slitters and 
rewinders, and rotary sheet cutters. 


Growth of the Emboso Process. 


The growth of the Emboso process of simulating 
embossed die-stamped letters and designs is shown as the 
result of the perfection of this interesting process in giving 
distinction to printed matter. The process exhibited at the 
Typothetz Convention produced a large number of sales, 
and printers generally find it a money-maker and most 
popular with their trade. The favor is not confined to 
the home market, for the company reports that the export 
trade to-day is larger than its entire domestic trade six 
months ago. 
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National Automatic Press Company Plant Reorganized. 

The manufacturing plant formerly owned by the 
National Automatic Press Company, and recently pur- 
chased by Emerson P. Jennings, Jr., from the receiver, 
located at Lehighton, Pennsylvania, is running night and 
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need not be cut to length. This is especially true where 
engravings have an irregular outline, as in the illustration 
herewith. 

To secure the proper face length of the lines, a dia- 
grammed layout sheet is furnished the operator, who sets 
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Mounting Cuts on Linotype Slugs by the Aid of the Miller Lino Slug-Router. 


The first cut shows the layout sheet marked with the outline of the cut. 


The second shows the 


completed page with the cut mounted on the slugs. 


day on work for the Bethlehem Steel Company. The busi- 
ness was forced into receivership through the financial 
depression following the outbreak of the war, and through 
internal dissension in the company over a fight for control. 
Plans are being made to resume the manufacturing of 
presses and automatic roll feeds for Gordon presses at a 
very early date. 


Prize-Winners in the Autopress Contest. 


In the Autopress contest which terminated June 30, 
1915, the American Autopress Company, Inc., awarded a 
cash prize of $15 to Charles E. Parker, autopressman 
with W. K. Gresh & Sons, of Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
for the finest specimens of colorwork run off on an Auto- 
press. 

W. F. Biernat, autopressman with Stearns Brothers, 
of Chicago, Illinois, was awarded a cash prize of $10 for 
the finest half-tone specimens submitted run off on an 
Autopress. 

Mr. Parker, winner of the $15 prize, wrote as follows: 
“ Received your check for $15 and was some surprised to 
know I won a prize in your contest. But then, it is not 
quite fair to give me all the credit, as such work could not 
be done on any press but the Autopress at such a speed.” 


Linotype Slugs Used as Plate Base. 


The Miller lino-slug router affords the printer a very 
satisfactory means of securing rigid bases for plates that 
appear in linotype matter. All kinds of plates — square, 
oval or irregular outline, either electros or engravers’ 
plates — may be mounted on the routed lino slugs with 
equal facility. Considerable time is saved by having the 
plates returned from the engraver unmounted, as the slugs 


the matter to conform to the outline marked. When the 
matter is proved and corrected it is placed on the Miller 
lino-slug router and the blank parts of the slugs are routed 
to conform to the thickness of the plate to be mounted 


Routing Slugs with the Miller Lino Slug-Router. 


thereon. This is done easily and accurately. Should a 
pressman desire a vignette half-tone plate to be .005 inch 
less in height than the surrounding matter, the slugs can 
be readily reduced that amount. The plates are made very 
secure to the slugs, so that there is no danger of the plate 
becoming detached while on the press. This device may 
be secured either as an attachment of the Miller saw- 
trimmer, or as a separate machine. Full particulars will 
be furnished by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. 
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‘““Rosback Creations. ”’ 


The printer who organizes and classifies the trade lit- 
erature and catalogues that come to him shows that he is 
in the line of progress. Ignorance of the machines on the 
market to do special or routine work may mean substan- 
tial loss. We are moved to these reflections by the receipt 
of a handsome and informing catalogue, “ Rosback Crea- 
tions,” issued by the F. P. Rosback Company, builders of 
printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. Every printer should have a copy. 


Work of the Noble Geometric Pen. 

What the geometric lathe is to steel engraving, the 
Noble geometric line work, executed by E. P. Noble, 3928 
Lake Park avenue, Chicago, is to zine etchings and process- 
work generally. Mr. Noble is an inventor of unusual abil- 
ity, and years ago we printed in these columns specimens 
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of catalogue and commercial printing to the manufacture 
of make-up and lock-up furniture. 

The Automatic Justifier Company does not claim that it 
has discovered anything new, for ever since the days of 
Ben Franklin, printers have “ fudged” by filling in odd- 
shaped blank spaces with a ductile or plastic substance. 
Every compositor remembers his own “ fudging” expe- 
riences in the use of plaster paris, wet paper, and other 
substances. It remained, however, for the foreman of one 
of the large printing-plants in Chicago to finally work out 
a scientific system, comprehensive in character, to meet 
all requirements of blank spacing. The fact that this 
process and device originated in a printing-plant as a result 
of the printer’s knowledge of its pressing necessity, is a 
guaranty that this is no visionary dream of an impractical 
inventor. 

The process and machine have been in use for about 
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Specimens of Work Done with the Noble Geometric Pen. 


of his “ rotary pen ” work that excited much interest. Mr. 
Noble has improved and added to the mechanical methods 
of drawing lines and ornaments to a surprising degree. 
In all respects he simulates the work of the geometric 
lathe. The specimens herewith show a few of the designs 
executed, and it will be noted that the evenness and clarity 
of the lines make the work susceptible of the most minute 
reduction. Further specimens will be shown in these pages 
in the near future, exhibiting various reductions of indi- 
vidual designs. 


The Automatic Justifier. 


The Automatic Justifier Company has opened an office 
on the ground floor of the Transportation building, at the 
corner of Harrison and Federal streets, Chicago, and is 
now continuously demonstrating the automatic justifier 
and the process of liquid metal justification. The interest 
displayed by the trade in this new and efficient system is in 
daily evidence, as there is always a crowd around the win- 
dows or in the demonstrating-room, watching the operator 
carrying out the numerous processes, from the justification 
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two years in a number of the largest plants from coast to 
coast, and have proved beyond all doubt a practical, eco- 
nomical commercial success. 


Nashua Non-Curling Gummed Paper Sample Book Free. 

The Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company, of 
Nashua, New Hampshire, announces that it will send to 
printers on request its new sample-book of Nashua Indian 
brand gummed papers, and large testing sheets for trying 
out the papers. 

The Scott Offset Perfecting Press. 

Opportunity does not wait, but passes on to the man 
who is prepared for it. About a year ago Walter Scott & 
Company installed an offset perfecting press in the plant 
of G. Schirmer, New York, where music printing was being 
done. One of the newspapers became interested in the 
process, and tests were made by the Scott Company to 
determine the fitness of the machine for printing news- 
paper supplements, the results being so satisfactory that 
G. Schirmer has the contract for printing the weekly sup- 
plements of the New York Sun. The New York Times 
has also installed two Scott offset perfecting presses. 
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A Handy Rule-Case for the Make-up. of the chase, and contains compartments for rules running 

A handy little invention which will readily be appre- by nonpareils from 1% picas to 17% picas. For papers 
ciated by newspaper offices is shown in the accompanying using the square measure (7 nonpareils to the square) the 
illustrations. To the man who is responsible for the work case contains compartments from one to five squares. 














A Handy Little Rule-Case which Can Be Attached to the Chase within Easy Reach of the Workman. 


of making up the newspaper pages, the time and steps Places are also provided at the sides and top for medium- 
saved by this device will be readily apparent. It is the sized and long rules with and without shanks. 
invention of Edward E. Craig, foreman on the Cincinnati The case enables the make-up man to have a complete 














Showing How the Rule-Case Is Attached to the Chase-Screws. 


(Ohio) Post, and is being used in the make-up room of _ set of rules directly in front of him, within easy reach, and 
that paper. The case is 23% inches long (about the width it can be removed at will. Being placed on the screws of 
of a newspaper chase) and 8% inches high. It is made of the chase, it does not interfere with the work of making 
brass, with a steel attachment for hooking to the screws up the page. 
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‘*Newspaper Men of the Night. ’”’ 


In response to our request in the November issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for information regarding the story 
entitled “ Newspaper Men of the Night,” we have received 
word from Robert F. Salade to the effect that he wrote 
the story and that it originally appeared in the October, 
1918, issue of The Typographical Journal. Mr. Salade 
also states that the story was reprinted in booklet form 
and that he will be pleased to mail one of the booklets 
free, as long as his supply lasts, to any one writing for a 
copy. His address is 2844 Harold street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


‘“‘Itso’’ Dry Ink Remover and Roller Saver. 


” 


Samples of the “Itso” roller cleanser and ink solvent 
have been submitted by the Dawson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Edgerton, Wisconsin. The testimonials received 
by the company are convincing, as satisfied users are the 
supreme test of any manufacture. The samples submitted 
have been put to qualified test and so far meet all the 
claims of the manufacturers. The Inland Printer Com- 
pany has no plant of its own. Samples submitted to it are 
therefore distributed among printers of impartial judg- 
ment. They have decided that “Itso” should have “ per- 
mission to pass.” 


Larger Business and New Employees for the Thompson 
Type Machine Company. 

With the closing of the present year, the Thompson 
Type Machine Company reports the most successful year in 
its history. Sales of the Thompson typecaster were prac- 
tically doubled this year, and the character of its installa- 
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more than sixty daily newspapers casting all their type 
with Thompson typecasters. 

An interesting feature of the year’s business was the 
sale of machines for England and India, which indicates 
all foreign shipments were not interrupted by the war. 


EDWARD F. KOEHLER. 


PHILIP G. NUERNBERGER. 


Recent Additions to Force of Thompson Type Machine Company. 


Thompson typecasters are in use now in fourteen foreign 
countries, in many of which they are casting type from 
linotype matrices exclusively, as these matrices are obtain- 
able for foreign languages in large variety. 

Philip G. Nuernberger, the inventor of the typecaster 
known as the Universal machine, has joined the forces of 


View of the Factory of the Thompson Type Machine Company. 


tions is particularly gratifying to the company. Such 
representative newspapers as the New York Tribune, Balti- 
more American, New York Staats-Zeitung, Hartford Post, 
Detroit Times, and a score of other dailies have purchased 
Thompson typecasters during the year, and there are now 


the Thompson Type Machine Company, as has also Edward 
F. Koehler, who has acted as inspector, erector and in- 
structor for the Universal typecaster since it was put on the 
market. The coming of these two experts to the Thompson 
company will greatly strengthen its staff, and is required 
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by the large number of Thompson typecasters being 
installed. New York and Chicago offices are maintained, 
which are in charge of Charles H. May, the general sales 
manager of the company. A view of the daylight factory 
of the company in Chicago is shown herewith. 


Renewing Multigraph and Other Ribbons with Renuzit. 
Last month we drew attention to the device of the 

Ribbon Refresher Company, 538 Clark street, Chicago, for 

renewing typewriter ribbons. It appears that all the copy 


was not taken from the hook in that connection, and as 
we want our readers to get the full advantage of a good 
thing, we make occasion to continue the story. The Ribbon 
Refresher Company has devices for applying its ribbon 
renewer to any description of ribbon, from seven-sixteenths 
of an inch to ten inches wide, for Multigraphs, time clocks, 
time stamps, adding machines, writing presses, Printom- 
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adding to its already large list of customers. It has lately 
closed some important contracts in the East, and also 
booked some South American business. 

An important development is an equipment, on which 
the company is now specializing, for newspaper offices that 
are adopting the non-distribution system. Its possession 
of the Baltimore matrix plant puts the company in a posi- 
tion to offer its matrices at this new price, which is less 
than half of the former prices prevailing heretofore. 


An Automatic Pressroom. 

The remarkable efficiency obtainable through the use 
of modern automatic machinery is strikingly illustrated 
in the pressroom of the Sharon (Pa.) Herald. This is a 
combination daily paper and job plant. The equipment 
consists of a Cox-Duplex newspaper press, a 24 by 36 
Miehle to which a Dexter feeder is attached, and a 10 by 15 














Multigraph Ribbon Renewing Device. 
Size, 18 by 11 inches. 


eters, etc. When it is remembered that some of the larger 
ribbons run from six yards to eighty-four yards long, the 
saving in the Renuzit compound and its applicator will 
be manifest. The compound is not a color, but a refresher 
of old and dried ribbons. Its use abolishes the pounding 
that cuts ribbons to pieces in typewriters, and, at the same 
time, gives all kinds of ribbons a long lease of life and effi- 
ciency. The inventor, C. H. Higgins, is a bachelor of 
science. (We refrain from using the significant initials 
of that degree for obvious reasons.) He is, in plain English 
or American, a specialist in industrial chemistry. That 
he is of a mechanically inventive turn of mind is demon- 
strated by the work he is doing. 


Matrix Prices Reduced — The Universal Type-Making 
Machine Company Acquires the National 
Matrix Company. 

The Universal Type-Making Machine Company is mak- 
ing an important announcement to the effect that it has 
recently acquired possession of the National Matrix Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Maryland, which puts the company 
into a very commanding position in its particular field, 
inasmuch as it is announcing a new price of $14.40 per font 
for matrices. 

The Universal Company is fast coming to the front, 
and is pushing an aggressive campaign and constantly 


new series Chandler & Price jobber equipped with a Miller 
platen-press feeder. 

In addition to the newspaper, large posters beyond the 
capacity of the Miehle press are printed on the Cox-Duplex. 
A sixteen-page magazine with 100,000 circulation is han- 
dled by the Dexter-fed Miehle, together with miscellaneous 
work too large for the 10 by 15 Chandler & Price, the lat- 
ter taking care of all the commercial work within its 
capacity. 

It is seldom that either the Miehle or the Miller-fed 
Chandler & Price is idle, and not infrequently all three 
presses are operating at the same time. Mr. Palmer, the 
pressman, with the help of one assistant, takes care of the 
entire equipment. 

“ Hand-feeding,” says William S. Organ, manager, 
“jis practically unknown in our pressroom. Even on the 
Chandler & Price we find the Miller feeder faster and more 
economical in handling short runs and small forms than 
hand-feeding. Frequently we have forms less than postal 
size, but we get around it by either setting up additional 
forms or, if the run is too short to warrant, we shift the 
lock-up of the form and run the stock through two, four 
or six times, as desired, cutting to individual size after 
printing. Our pressroom is comparatively small, but its 
capacity is astonishing when each press is turning out a 
constant, uniform and perfect output.” 
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to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 


Sample 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Cireulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wo. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JouHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 8 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupsHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 


(Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran- 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE — In compliance with Section 30, Constitution and 

By-Laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals to 
print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank-books, sta- 
tionery, advertising leaflets, constitutions and by-laws, receipts, blank 
applications, ete., as needed during the year 1916, are invited. 

Specifications and conditions will be furnished on application to 

. A. Fraser, Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign 
Clerk, W. O. W. building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the 
first meeting in 1916 of the Sovereign Executive Council. It being 
understood that should any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, 
they may be rejected and proposals again invited. W. A. FRASER, 
JOHN T. YATES, Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the 
World. Omaha, Neb., October 1, 1915. 


PRINTING BUSINESS FOR SALE — A chance of a lifetime; inventory 

$4,000, free and clear; located in the heart of the wholesale cloak, 
suit, furriers’ and dry-goods business of New York city; business done 
from October 1 to October 15, 1915, was $718, which means about $17,000 
a year; present owner must have outside work, and will solicit at 10 
per cent for buyer; strictest investigation solicited; easy terms. DAVID 
COHN, 226 W. 31st st., New York city. 


A GOOD JOB PRINTER can have a position in one of the best known 
ticket-printing offices of Los Angeles, California, if he is in a posi- 
tion to buy $4,000 worth of stock; we cleared nearly 20 per cent last 
year; good opportunity for the right man. DILLINGHAM PRINTING 
CO., 4847 Huntington drive, Bairdstown, Cal. 








WANTED — An A-1 printer, who knows a printing-plant from A to Z, 
to interest himself with a small financial investment, and in return 
for same receive a large share of the profits and manage one of the best® 

plants in the West; for further particulars, address D 977. 








$10,000 will purchase large interest in thoroughly modern printing-plant, 

New York city, doing annual business of $60,000; investment carries 
share of profits, also management at good salary. C. L. W., 1729 Tribune 
bldg., New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — $5,000 buys printing-plant invoicing $12,000 and worth it, 
doing good business; growing city not far from Chicago; owner not 
a printer, and must sacrifice; investigate at once if you want a snap. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FINANCIAL. 


PRINTERS —I am prepared to make a few cash loans to responsible 

printers on collateral security, at reasonable rates; loans can be had 
in 24 hours after application is accepted. Address by mail Mr. E. L. F., 
525 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 











FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a_ second- 
hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send to us the seria! number on 
name-plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and 
have been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
easing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of 
Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a some- 
what similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accordingly. 
All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts replaced 
by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the manufacturers, 
and correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. FULLER 
COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


BARGAIN FOR BOOKBINDERS AND OTHERS — We offer 2 brand- 

new hand-feed German gluing machines, taking a sheet 20 inches 
wide, at a bargain price for one or both; if you have any possible use 
for them it will surely pay you to communicate with us. GIBBS- 





WHITLOCK 2-revolution press, 27 by 40, printed-side-up delivery; Cot- 

trell, 25 by 30; Campbell, 23 by 30; Campbell, 32 by 46; drum cylin- 
ders, 5-col. folio to 6-col. quarto; job presses, 7 by 11 to 15 by 21; 
paper-cutters, all sizes; wire-stitchers, ete.; send for list. PRESTON, 
49A Purchase, Boston. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


any make of popular job press. 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


5. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 


VISE GRIP 
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FOR SALE — Two presses, 12 by 18, automatic feed and delivery; feed 
from French folio to 120-lb. card, 3,000 to 3,500 per hour; only run 











5 months; cost $1,550 apiece, one-half that for quick sale; perfect order. 
INTERNATIONAL TICKET COMPANY, 516 Atlantic av., Boston, 
Mass. 

CAMPBELL, 41 by 60 bed, $600; 41 by 56 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, 


$550; Hoe pony, 17 by 21 bed, $400; John Thomson Colt’s Armory, 
13 by 19 and 14 by 22, good as new; Huber 2-revolution presses, all 
sizes. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., New York. 


FOR SALE — 00 Campbell press, bed 45 by 62 in., type-bed 40 by 58 in., 

sheet 41 by 62 in.; No. 8 Cottrell press, bed "38 by 55 in., type-bed 
34 by 51 in., sheet 35 by 52 in.; in good order; can be seen running. 
SAMUEL YOUNG, 2239 N. Park av., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE — We both buy and sell printing-plants, and always have 

good bargains on hand in rebuilt presses, paper-cutters, type, cabinets, 
cases, stands, etc.; let us quote you prices. PHILADELPHIA PRINT- 
ERS’ SUPPLY CO., 14 S. Fifth st., Philadelphia. 











BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE—1 font of 42-point and 1 font of 48-point Cheltenham 
Bold matrices for Thompson typecaster. D 980. 


FOR SALE — Kirkman automatic feeder cheap for cash. 
MICHIGAN PAPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

FOR SALE — INLAND PRINTERS from April, 1893, to April, 1910. a 
WALLS, R. F. D. 2, Woodfords Station, Me. 





CENTRAL 





HELP WANTED. 





Composing-room. 


ARTISTIC COMPOSITOR, one who has unusual ability in setting up 
booklets, folders, letter-heads and newspaper ads.; permanent posi- 

tion; state age, salary expected and, if possible, send samples of work. 

A. W. McCLOY COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WANTED — First-class compositor, by large plant in central New 
York; one who can lay out and set tasty and effective type display ; 

address, ’stating qualifications, salary expected, and whether union or 

non-union, D 991 


COMPOSITOR, capable of taking charge of and laying out work for 6 
compositors; must be A-1l in stonework and color-striking; 9-hour 
open shop ; plenty of overtime. D 990. 




















Managers and Superintendents. 


MANAGER PRINTING-PLANT — Capable manager of the printing- 

plant of a large stationery and printing concern in a progressive 
Middle West city; business high-grade and well-established; prefer 
man with some capital investment to insure highest efficiency and success 
of department; give experience and references. D 988. 


SUPERINTENDENT for plant in East; 3 cylinders, 6 jobbers, 7 com- 
positors and small bindery; 9-hour open shop; plenty of — 
must be capable of buying supplies; state wages expected. D 978 











Seleamen. 





WANTED — Printing salesman able to saint ideas thee design and 

treatment of high-grade catalogues, and talk intelligently and assist 
in planning printed matter for advertising campaign. Address REPUB- 
LICAN PUBLISHING CO., sciences Ohio. 





INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 18 ‘Mergenthalers; 
3 evenings a week, $5 weekly; 





evenings, 5 hours, 
day course, 6 to 9 hours, 12 weeks, 
$80; unlimited course, $150; 9 years of constant improvement; every 
possible advantage ; opportunity for printers to earn on tuition; call 
or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133-135- 
137 East 16th st., New York city. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Ounenianwen. 








WANTED — Situation as working foreman in private printing-plant, 

or foreman in medium-size job plant; employed at present, but am 
desirous of making change; can furnish the best of references as to 
character, ability, ete. D 973. 





WANTED — Position as foreman by young man with all-around expe- 

rience in medium-sized office doing better class of work; no boozer; 
no objection to high-grade country weekly; can furnish best of refer- 
ence. D 993. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants position anywhere; 
chine thoroughly; speed, 3,000 to 4,000. D 974. 


understands ma- 
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Engravers. 


EXPERIENCED HALF-TONE AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHER de- 
sires to make a change; also etch copper and zinc; competent to 
take charge of shop. D 943. 








BEN DAY MAN, first-class, also designing and lettering, wants position 
in Chicago. SCHRAMM, 1987 Lincoln av., Chicago. 


FIRST-CLASS PROOFER on color or black-and-white work looking for 
position. D 976. 








ant, dA. + 





and Super 


POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT desired by thor- 

oughly practical printer of 20 years’ wide experience; 8 years with 
present employer; reputation for efficiency, and can bring your product 
up to the _— standard of quality; a strictly first-class and reliable 
man. D 957 











MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT open for engagement with a rep- 

utable firm; has a thorough knowledge of both presswork and com- 
position, familiar with office duties; has been with present concern for 
the past 9 years; A-1 reference. D 981. 





Miscellaneous. 


INSTRUCTOR IN BOOKWORK and bookbinding wishes to connect 
with trade school; A. F. of M. musician, and can teach band; mar- 
ried. Address JOS. W. CLARKE, R 15 Dart st., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Newspaper Men. 





SITUATION WANTED by experienced foreman as foreman or super- 
intendent of morning or evening newspaper, or both, in West or 
Southwest; union, first-class references. D 983. 





Office. 


POSITION DESIRED by practical estimator (Master Printer system) ; 
nine years’ composing-room experience and two years’ executive work ; 
graduate of I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. D 984. 





“9 





Pressroom. 


DUPLEX TUBULAR PRESSMAN, free February 1, or three weeks’ 

notice; age 30, married, sober, work guaranteed; 15 years’ expe- 
rience, Duplex presses, 9; understands stereotyping; not a cheap man. 
D 979. 








OFFSET PRESSMAN desires position with good firm; 
worker and experienced on various classes of work; 
where. D 971. 


SITUATION WANTED — Pressroom foreman, thoroughly familiar with 
the production of high-grade work; first-class references. D 987. 


conscientious 
will go any- 








POSITION as working foreman of pressroom; experienced on two-color 
Miehle Upham attachment; process and half-tone. D 975. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, first-class, capable of taking charge, 20 years’ 
experience on the better grades of printing. D 953. 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class cylinder pressman outside of Chi- 
eago; can furnish good references; union. O 933. 





SITUATION WANTED by cylinder and platen pressman; 15 years’ 


experience. D 989 





Proofroom. 


PROOFREADER,, lady, four years in present position, desires change ; 
book and job reader, revising, editing, bress-revising ; union. D 985. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand photoengraving outfit ; 
dition; give price and particulars. D 986. 





must be in good con- 





—. oe machine manufactured by Ward & 
McLean. N 773. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Advertising Blotters. 








POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes —all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting ; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. William st., New York. 3-16 
PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself — the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete ‘‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., —- 
Ohio. <1 














GET RESULTS 


by using modern 
methods for half- 
tone overlays. Our 
shopright fee is 
reasonable. Send for 
sample and terms. 












W. E. RADTKE, 121 Oklahoma Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 






WE MAKE 


overlays for the 
trade on a square 
inch basis. ‘‘Using 
is Proving.’ 
Prompt service and 
attention. 
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Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See  Typefounders. 


8-16 





R + MoM. hi: 





Tribune bidg., 
Send for cata- 
1- 16 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
; Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. 
logue. 





THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 = 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, III. 12-15 





Calendar-pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 
1916; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 3-16 
Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
Cc king and Emb 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 




















Chicago. 
1-16 





Chase Manufacturers. 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch Is and Suppli 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. tf 











Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 


Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 16 


Wayne Junction, ‘ 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-16 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-16 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-16 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-16 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 426 
Dearborn st., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-16 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-16 











Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y 101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. tf 


Cc. ti Machi 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-16 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune blidg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-16 
Embossing C ae 














sie ig gh EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
by inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND ‘PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 





Hot-die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser —” 
embossing on any job press; prices, $34 to $77. 9-16 








Job Printing-presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING “MFG. CO., 1 Franklin, Mass. Fe Golding and Pearl, 
and A ies for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





8-16 
3-16 
9-16 








Mat, 











Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Fapeoeuttas, 


MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, 





OSWEGO New York. 


sively. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 
Pebbling Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 12-15 


Cutters exclu- 
The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-16 





8-16 
3-16 
9-16 


See Typefounders. 

















BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas Tex.; 133- 
135 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 719-721 Fourth st., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, lowa; 305-307 Mt. Vernon av., 
Columbus. 3-16 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y 


Allied Firm: 


Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Powe 
-16 





also 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 3-16 





Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Scientific Printing-Office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-16 


MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel rules 
and case racks for printers; special machinery for printers, ae 
6-1 











8-16 
3-16 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Printing Machinery. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 

revolution presses, ae gg pares Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 
ery. Chicago, New Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. ‘Paul, Seattle. 7-16 





Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago — Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








8-16 








hi MoM hi 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing-presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 





8-16 





All makes. Big values. 9-16 











without screw-driver or wrench. 








MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions, One-screw ink feed. 
the print. Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
RESULTS— More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 
One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 


It is a producer of 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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Roller Embossing Machi 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 12-15 


Roller Racks and Overlay Table. 
JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 


Mich. “THE JOHNSON WAY” keeps rollers good, EVERY DAY. 
12-15 

















Roughing Machines. 


— FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
, New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 12-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 











Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book and 

job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
two engraving methods costing only $5 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 


St 1: Machi 








sa FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
, New York city ; ; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, TL 12-15 


Typecasting Machines. 


UNIVERSAL TY TYPE-MAKING MACHINE CO., 4 
York ; 


432 Fourth av., New 


Transportation bldg., Chicago. 9-16 








Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 


rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 





gress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 


210 W. Monroe st.; 
Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 


Detroit, 43 W. Congress st. ; 
419 4th st., S.; Denver, 


Kansas City, 602 
1621 Blake st.; Los 


Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 MeDer- 
mot av. 8-16 


KEYSTONE TYPE ‘FOUNDRY, ee as elation type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 
Larned st., West; Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 
South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-16 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-16 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY 


(established 1872), 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., 


cor. Elm, New York. 


190-192 Con- 
11-15 








Wire-stitchers. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 

















FOR SALE—ELECTRIC MOTORS 


We make aspecialty of, and have the largest stock of secondhand elec- 
tric motorsand generators in America, and buy and sell, rent,exchange 


and repair electrical machinery of all kinds. 
REGORY ; Send for our ‘* Monthly Bargain Sheet,” show- 
60. ing complete stock with net prices. All 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS machines guaranteed in good order. 
16TH AND LINCOLN STREETS, CHICAGO 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 











INLAND PRINTER 





















A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
a money on his paper purchases. 
Has subseribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1915-1916 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
































THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Builders 
of 














INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes—6 x18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls 
Also build Paper and Pulp Miil Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery 

















ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 
matic power. Portable, safe and simple. 
New designs and improvements. 
It will pay you to get full information 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 








guarentee OF POULTRY 


Made from line drawings by best poultry artists. 
Liberal discounts to printers and publishers. 
Write for catalog. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co. 








Dept. C., Quincy, Ill. 














Consult our Efficiency En- 
gineer_ when considering 
Proof Presses best fitted for 
your requirements. His ex- 
perience has been large along theselines. Suggestions willcost you nothing. 
We carry Potter, Vandercook, Shniedewend 
Challenge and other standard makes in stock 


Proof Presse 


WANNER MACHINERY rng 703 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
. F. WANNER, Prop, 



















































































OSWEGO 


MACHINE WORKS 


Exclusively 
Cutting Machines 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 
Write 











R.R.B. PADDING GLUE 


gives satisfaction. No trouble 

with boards falling off, or pads 

cracking. You get good pads 
with any kind of paper. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 








Machinery 2s > 


Babcock One and Two Revolution Presses; Chandler & 
Price New Series Presses and Cutters; Challenge Cyl- 
inder Presses, Cutters and Specialties; the 14x22 
New Wonderful Hartford; Paper Balers of all sizes, 
makes and prices; Embossing Presses and Powders; 
Cutting and Creasing Presses; Large and Small Proof 
Presses; Boston and Other Wire Stitchers; Portland 
Punches, etc; a complete line of rebuilt machinery may 
always be bought of 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D.C. DALLAS SEATTLE 
SAINT LOUIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA SAINT PAUL 


SET IN PENCRAFT OLD STYLE FAMILY FACES 





EITE 


DESIGN 


| Printers ! here’s a fine chance to increase your income. 

i Take a good simple course in Lettering and Design go that you can give 

; your customers better service. It will aid you in making layouts and dummies. 
You can make quick sketches and suggestions when talking to a customer 
and land the order. Get more and better business. 
Foremen and Layout Men: !»crease your value and your salary by being 

able to design and letter. Big growth of 

advertising makes constant demand for this kind of work. There is a bigfield. I personally 
correct all lessons. Course is simple and complete. Write for free booklet, testimonials, etc. 


The Rosing School of Lettering and Design, 972 Union Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





LEADER 
ENVELOPE MACHINERY 
Automatic, Selfgumming, Plunger Type 


Built Since 1874 by 
THE LESTER & WASLEY COMPANY 


290 Franklin Street, Norwich, Conn. 








Hartford evinena Presses 


Creasing 


NATIONAL MACHINE CO. 


111 SHELDON STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








The House of Satisfactory Service 


Printing Machinery, Material and Composing-Room Supplies. 
Electrotypers and Photo-Engravers Machinery and Supplies. 


Anything You Want at the Lowest Price Possible 


NEW YORK PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


The Fastest Growing Supply House in New York 


60 BEEKMAN STREET 
A. C. Nauman, President 


NEW YORK CITY 





NEEDS THIS 


Your Linotype Triangle Brake 


Operates Where the Mats Assemble and Prevents 
Transpositions WILL LAST AS LONG AS YOUR LINOTYPE 
Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co. say: ‘‘ We find out after actual 


use the Indicating Assemblers installed a few months ago have 
more than paid for themselves.’’ 


ite for li — Colingueecd 
py terre Indicating Assembler Co. New Jersey 








S A MPLE S of your advertising 
criticized free by 


AD MAN JAQUES, 330 W. Lith St., Jacksonville, 
Fla. He will tell you why it doesn’t pull. 








CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 

GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 
940-941 Old South Building 

(PN) ELF —-B. B. B. ~~ VULCAN 





ELF ECLIPSE KALISTA 











PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


Purchasing direct from manufacturer means a saving 
and prompt service. Let us quote you on your wants. 


FRED’K L. SCHLEY & CO. 


59 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PROCESS 
WOR K «xi... 


The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 

by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 

and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 

which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-frees Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by AAW. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
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NP ) Quality Fc Equipment 


EO ne es a eee oe EDERS 
VACUUM BRONZING MACHINES. 
CHAPMAN ELFCTRIC NEUTRALIZERS 


United Printing Machinery Company. 


; New York. BOSTON schicage) i 








DURANT 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 

For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








W. N. DURANT CO. 


ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ine. 
Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


UTOMATIC CARD PRINTING IS 
EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD PAYING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET OF OUR 


AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING PRINTING PRESS 


S. B. FEUERSTEIN & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 542 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 











New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6th Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











GUMMED PAPERS 
CLOTH-LINED PAPERS 


are specialties which we have studied thoroughly. They are 
not merely side lines with us. Let us know your requirements, 
and information and prices will be forwarded immediately. 


Beekman Paper and Card Co., 56 Beekman St., New York 


“R hi 99 for the Trade 
ou In 7 re * os ROUGHING 

E, and will be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this Pen 3 aa Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, et parade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this sti effect. All wor 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. _ le invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 





PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


"Phone: Superior 3565 448 W. Ohio St... CHICAGO, U.S. A. 













Riessner’s Combination Gold 


Bronze Powder Printing Ink for all kinds 


of paper. A pound sent, 
express prepaid, on approval. Send on your paper and I will print 
Gold Ink on it to show you. Specimens and prices on request. 


T. RIESSNER, 57 Gold Street, New York 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 























PAUL BROWN 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


61 WASHINGTON AVE. 
GARDEN CITY, L.1. 


















The paste w ithout the water—the 
66 99 perfect “‘Make- Ready” Paste. 
In powder form. ‘*Does not sour.” 


FIVE GALLONS 100 PER CENT EFFICIENT PASTE FOR $1 
Just sprinkle ‘‘JELLI TAC” into cold water and it instantly turns into a 
snow-white ‘‘make-ready”’ paste for immediate use. A postal brings a 
sample or a dollar box on trial. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., 86 West Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 












Sold by Wholesale Paper Dealers, Type Foundries and Supply Houses. 























EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 







Sheets, 6 x 9 inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 


















We should like to have you asa 
regular reader of 


THE 


AMERICAN PRINTER 
ef Magazine of Printing 


Made in America for American Printers 















employing and employed, the purpose of 
which publication is to be useful. THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER presents in 
each issue helpful articles for those in the 
office and in the workrooms. There are 
ideas for mechanical, accounting, publish- 
ing, art, advertising and other departments. 
The editorial tone of THE AMERICAN 
PRINTER is inspirational. It is fighting 
for better printing, more efficient printers 
and more profitable business methods. 
It is with those who have ideals; it sub- 
scribes to the Standards of Ethical Practice 
adopted by the business press. 



































Three dollars a year. Send one dollar for four months’ trial subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
25 City Hall Place, New York _ 

































Protect Your Lamps 


Save the lamp and lost time 
with the easily adjusted 


“SECURITY” 
LAMP GUARDS 


NW They lock witha key. The small first 

cost is the only one; they have long life. 
Wg Ask for catalog and net prices. 

FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 


522 SOUTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 








Consult the Specialists who KNOW 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the Paper, Book, 
Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


TYPO 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR 


Will help to Increase Your Sales— Decrease Your Losses 


RATINGS Most Carefully REVISED 


and based upon substantiated statements 
and ledger facts furnished by the Trade 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


General Offices 


160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











Interwoven Cover 


Rich, neutral colors for high-grade 
advertising literature 


ANTIQUE, PLATE and RIPPLE 
Finishes 


Standard sizes and weights in stock 
PRINTED SPECIMEN SAMPLE-BOOK ON REQUEST 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 S. Franklin Street, Chicago Tel. Wabash 2632 











100% PROFIT 


In Christmas Cards and Folders 


There is a great deal of money 
spent each Holiday season for 
Greeting Cards and Folders. 


Many printers throughout the country realize 
handsome profits by supplying this demand. 
Are you one of them? If not write us to-day 


and find out how they do it. 
& GS 








STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 
231 N. Fifth Ave. CHICAGO 





We Plant 
the Seed for 
Better Printing 


Our national advertising bristles with 
thoughts like these: 

“The man who is proud of his factory 
wants his printed matter to reflect the im- 
portance and dignity of the great business 
he has built up.” 

“Good paper in your catalog means as 
much as clean linen on your salesman.” 

“A catalog printed on cheap paper is not 
an efficient salesman.” 

“Don’t get confused on side trails—com- 
petitive bids, economy, a cheaper-paper-that- 
will-answer, etc.; buy printing with presence, 
dignity, that commands attention.” 

The whole theme of our 1915 advertising 
is: “Buy better printing.” 

We plant the seed but you must cultivate 
it. Talk better printing. Don’t let a customer 
use a poor paper without a fight. Talk 
Warren’s Standard Papers. 

In that way you not only get more profit- 
able work but you win that confidence which 
can only be won by producing superior work. 

Every job ona Warren Paper will increase 
your prestige. 

Send for our new Portfolio—a work of 
art and a big help in selling Better Printing. 


WATCH 
WARREN'S 
Advertising 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 
160 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Standards in Coated and Uncoated Printing Papers 


Cameo 
S[D 
Cumberland 


For your coated stock, use 
Lustro 
Silkote 
Our Motto:—Constant Excellence of Product 
—the Highest Type of Competition 



































































must q 
You will not have to ponder this long. 
have perfected a Direct Process of our own that 
. show your goods as they should be shown, 
Call Harrison 4588 or address us as below, 
PLYMOUTH COURT 





THE DIRECT PROCESS © 
Color Plate Specialists and Experts in 





PHOTODRA WINGS 





Waiting One Hour 


for the delivery of an electrotype sometimes 
means the loss of several hours in the press 
room. You can avoid such occurrences, 
and keep your customers happy, by 
taking advantage of our unequaled 
service, which is made pos- 
sible by a new patented 
process we have re- 
cently installed 

for making 

the shell. 

This proc- 

ess enables us 
to deliver a finished 
electrotype one hour and 
thirty minutes quicker than any 
one else. ‘his extra time, added 
to our already quick delivery, makes us 
your logical electrotyper, especially when 

you consider that our quality and price 
can not be beaten. Telephone Harrison 7185. 


Dinse, Page & Co. 


725-733 South La Salle Street, Chicago 






















































of fly -wheel, 450 R. P. H. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Size, 6x10 inches. Diameter of fly-wheel, 28 inches. Maximum ae 


Minimum speed of fly-wheel, 225 R. 
Impressions per hour, 1,500. Height, 6 feet 9 inches. Weight, foo 
pounds. Floor space required, 68 inches wide, 50 inches deep. 





PRESSES 


Are of beautiful design and powerful con- 
struction. Built for neat and hard work. 
The New 6x10—1,500 Impressions per Hour 


The New 4x 8 —1,800 Impressions per Hour 
Our Baby 4x2!34— 2,400 Impressions per Hour 


Also a complete line of Copper Plate and 


Hand Stamping presses. 


All presses guaranteed to uphold every 


claim we make. 


Catalogue, circulars, terms, etc. sent on request. 


Modern Die & Plate Press 
Manufacturing Company 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Sole Agents for Australasia: Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 352 Kent Street, Sydney 
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WETTER west 


Booklet 


For Accuracy 
30 Years Service 


Renowned for Durability 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255-261 Classon Ave., Brooklyn-New York, U. S. A. 











A simple, inexpensive machine, with all the 
advantages and none of the disadvantages of the 
large, expensive machines. 


Send for complete information and list of users. 





ANDERSON JOB FOLDER 


A machine capable of handling a great variety of regular folds with 
the highest degree of efficiency at minimum expense. 

Its output is extraordinary—4,000 to 6,000 sheets per hour, continu- 
ous 8 hours a day with a gir/ feeder. Range of sizes 6x 6 to 22x 28. 


What this folder is doing for others it will do for you 


Etheridge Printing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.— We find that we are able to doon your 
machine, which takes a 22 x 28 sheet, approximately 34 of the work we had previously used 
a larger one for, and with an increased production of about 150% over the larger folder. 

F. O. Peterson & Sons, Aurora, Ill.— For rapidity and accuracy, it is perfectly aston- 
ishing the amount of work it will do. Having had other machines, and having investi- 
gated all other machines, we can truthfully say there is no other machine on the market 
to equal it in the work it will do. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO., 710 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 


























How About Those Improvements 


You Planned to Make This Fall? 


If you have made them you are ready 
for your Winter's rush and can make 
better deliveries than ever before. If 
you have not made them there is time to 


Put In Westinghouse Motor Drive Now. 


Our power engineers have made a specialty of saving time 
in printing plants, and can show you various ways of im- 
proving your plant efficiency. 


Write our nearest office and ask for our representative to call. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Sale Offices in All Large American Cities WwW) East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


























A WHOLE PILE 


of gummed-paper troubles will 
be avoided if you specify and use 


IDEAL GUARANTEED FLAT 
GUMMED PAPERS 


Used by printers and lithographers and label 
printers everywhere. Send for sample book to 








1 
cH 








nearest address given at left. 








MONEY-MAKING PROPOSITION 
FOR SMALL-TOWN PRINTERS 


Send for our plan to-day which tells you how to get, 
develop, handle and make money out of engraving jobs. 
There is always a big demand in every community for 
wedding invitations, book-plates, business cards and 
stationery, seasonable greeting cards, etc.—it is all profit- 
able business, and you are the logical person to get it. 






Now is the time 
to take orders 
for ‘‘Christmas 








“ 


pe”, 







TSAR AB coppen rate 0 PRINTERS Greeting’’ cards. 
€¢ * = ENGR! 16To20€ RANDOLPH streer Send for our 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSING CHICAGO plan to-day. 








Members of the British printing industries have become 
great readers of trade books. 

These publications are listed in our TRADE BOOKS 
AND ODDMENTS— a little catalogue setting brief par- 
ticulars of text-books compiled by contributors to 


The British Printer 


and others whose work has been approved by thesame journal. 
The subjects treated of in these publications cover all 
branches of the printing craft. 


Prices are very reasonable, usually much less than American book- 
buyers are called upon to pay. 
Copy of List will be sent you on receipt of your application for such. 


THE BRITISH PRINTER OFFICE 
LONDON: Thanet House, 231 Strand, W.C. 
or LEICESTER: De Montfort Press 











The T-B Safety Guard for Gordon Presses 


Is the Best Guard on the Market at Any Price, and Sold at the Lowest Price 








WithaT-B 











No Cams, Springs, 
Gears, Chains, 
Complicated Levers 
or Adjusting Screws 
to Weaken or 
Break at a Critical 
Moment 

















(PATENT PENDING) 
Note the simplicity, rugged strength, absence of claptraps, posttiveness of action. Never gets out of order; never wears out. 
Two large print-shops of national reputation each bought a T-B Safety Guard and operated them for several 
weeks in competition with two other guards. Result —in both cases complete equipment of T-B Guards on 
their Gordons. 
Order a trial Guard to-day under a guarantee of complete and lasting satisfaction. Price $10 f.0.b. Cleveland. 


Sent prepaid if cash accompanies order. Made for all sizes of C. & P. and Challenge Gordon presses. Specify 


size and make of press when ordering. 
Manufactured and Sold by 


TURNER-BLAND COMPANY _ Giiverknos onto 
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tion is getting worse 
every day, in that the 
amount of color availa- 


ble is rapidly diminish- : 


HE dry color situa- 


ing and the price rising 
accordingly. 

Last month the ink- 
maker thought he was 
paying top-notch prices 
for his raw material. He : 
is now paying a great deal 
more, and the future, 
under present condi- 
tions, will bring no relief. 


It looks as though the 


Printing Trade would 
have to content itself with 
untoned black and with 
colors lacking brilliancy. 
Have faith in your ink- 
maker, and believe that 
he is doing the best he can : 
under the worst condi- 
tions that have confront- E 
ed him during his entire E 
business experience. 


Sinclair & Valentine § 
Company 





BRANCHES: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
BattimoreE, Mp. 


Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 

















Main Office and Factory: 
603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 














Turn Your Spare Time 
into Money 


You’re a practical printer. 
Why not cash in your 
experience by learning to 
write advertisements for 
small merchants who can 
not afford a regular ad.- 
man? 


You can easily earn $8 or $10 
a week extra this way. And 
maybe you can make a regular 
business of it and quit “‘type- 
sticking’’ for good. Hundreds 
of other printers have done it. 


Why not YOU ? 


The International Correspondence 
Schools’ Course in advertising is the 
shortest and surest route to advertising 
efficiency you can find. It tells you all 
you’ve got to know—nothing more—and 
tells it in the simplest manner possible. 


Advertising Men 
Are in Demand 


Good positions at high salaries are waiting for men who 
know how to plan, write and lay out effective advertise- 
ments. Merchants, manufacturers, mail-order houses and 
advertising agencies are constantly looking for trained men. 
I. C.S. graduates have exceptional opportunities to engage 
in practical work. 


In a few minutes’ time each day, and without interfering 
with your present work, you can learn to increase your income. 
You can quickly become a star ad.-compositor, learn to pre- 
pare effective catalogues, booklets and other printed matter, 
and equip yourself to engage in arfy branch of advertising 
work, from the preparation of a newspaper advertisement to 
the direction of a national advertising campaign. 


You study when you please and where you please. You 
have no books to buy; the I. C. S. furnish all text-books, 
instruction papers, examination blanks and envelopes, and 
pay the postage to you. I. C. S. text-books on advertising 
constitute a complete reference library, representing the life 
experience of a staff of advertising experts. 


Mark the Coupon — Mail It Now 


Scores of printers have earned more money as a result of 
I. C. S. training in advertising. Why not let the 1. C. 8S. 
help you, too? Nowis thetimetoact. Every day you delay 
keeps you that much longer from your goal. Mark and 
mail the coupon now, and the I. C. S. will tell you how 
you can enter the money-making profession of advertising 
in your spare time. It will cost you nothing to investigate. 
Clip and mail the coupon TO-DAY. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, full description of 
your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Street \ 
ATION a areca Nara area earere ate ear he ew ER NG 


























The Offset Process 


Photo-Litho, Metal Decorating, Technical 
Treatises, Recipes and Instruction 
are among the subjects found in the 


National Lithographer 


The only lithographic periodical published in America. 





Subscription (United States) postpaid per year $2.00. 
Subscription (Foreign and Canada) postpaid per year $2.50. 





The National Lithographer Publishing Co. 


Incorporated 
150 Nassau St., New York City 














INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


You can earn $50 to $100 a week selling printing tf you study the 
Nashville Course in Sales Training 6y Edward P. Mickel. 
You are given a thorough training in salesmanship and can get profit- 
able orders and build upa largetrade. It means a greatly increased 
income for every one who studies it. Send for Booklet D. 


DUDLEY L. HARE 1730 Sansom Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Have You a Satisfactory 


40-Cent Black? 





Two out of every three compositors pick the 

Star” when they are given a choice. This 
was proved by an actual investigation and 
confirms our claims that: 


THE STAR STICK 


is the most perfect Tool of its kind manufactured. 


} o> © OO pe — 
ARAMA AMARA AAA 







~ 
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THESE ARE THE FEATURES THAT 
MAKE IT SO POPULAR:— 


Dropping on the floor does not disturb the measure. 
Once set, it can not slip and “stays put’ regardless of 
carelessness. It is lighter and neater, more convenient 
to handle, lesstiresome than any other stick. It is more 
quickly set than any other. Graduated to half-ems, it 
has no eccentric movement. It can not be wedged out of 
measure by tight spacing. It has no holes to wear larger 
nor pins to wear smaller as in other sticks. The grooves 
will not be worn by continued use. It has the proper 
allowance for “‘squeeze” to make lines lift when locked up 
with machineset matter. A multiple ofshort measures set 
in this stick make up properly with lines set the combined 
length of the short ones. This is true of no other stick. 
It has more capacity by 6 to 8 ems than any other stick of 
equal size. It is the longest-lived graduated stick made. 


ON SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 


STAR TOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 














| HERE are times when 
you, Mr. Printer, long 
for a good FORTY- 


CENT BLACK. 


Branch 
Distributors 


Clarksburg,W.Va. 
R. D. Wilson & Sons 


Cumberland, Md. 
The Tri-State Paper 
Co. 


Denver, Colo. 
TheColoradoInkCo, 


We have the ink you are 
looking for. It isa dense 
black that dries just right 
on the stock, works clean 
and gives a well-finished 
job when printed. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Crescent 
Paper Co, 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Mercantile PaperCo. 


Richmond, Va. 
The Richmond 
Printing Ink Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
C.I.Johnson Mfg.Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Wright, Barrett & 
Stilwell 


Wahpeton, N. D. 
Wahpeton Paper Co, 


Write for an order to-day 
of No. 2500 FORTY- 
CENT BLACK. 


The Ullman-Philpott Co, 
Established 1881 
4811 Lexington Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 








7 Enclosed find... for which send me. Ibs. of 


4 No. 2500 Forty-Cent Dense Black. 
/ Name 


Address (1.P.) 






























Judge 
This 
Machine 
by the 
Firms 
That 
Use 
Them 


The following 
firms each have 
from one to thirty 
ROUSE PAPER 
LIFTS 











MANZ ENGRAVING CO., 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN COLORTYPE 
CO., Chicago and New 


York. 

WILLIAMS PRINTING CO., 
New York. 

MAX LAU COLORTYPE 
CO., Chicago. 

EXCELSIOR PRINTING 
CO., Chicago. 

REGENSTEINER COLOR- 
TYPE CO., Chicago. 

WELLS & CO., Chicago. 

BRETHREN PUB. HOUSE, 
Elgin, Il. 

FRANKLIN CO., Chicago. 


in operation 


ISAAC H. BLANCHARD CO., 
New York. 

TOBY RUBOVITS, Chicago. 

ROGERS & CO., New York. 

BLAKELY PRINTING CO., 
Chicago. 

RIVERSIDE PRINTING CO., 
Milwaukee. 

THE HENRY O. SHEPARD 
CO., Chicago. 

THE CASLON PRESS, Toledo. 

WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER 
CO., Denver. 

REPUBLICAN PUB, CO., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

THOS.B. BROOKS, New York 


Send for a copy of ‘Rouse Handling vs. Man Handling” and get our plan 
for installing a Lift tobe paid for out of its own earnings. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., ness" 
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Announcement 





The Universal Type-Making Machine Company 
announce the purchase of the National Matrix 
Company, of Baltimore, Md., a company that 
has supplied matrices to many users of all makes 
of type-casters, both here and abroad. 





This purchase not only adds 13 additional com- 
plete series from 6 to 48 point to our present 
stock of matrices but it also gives us what has 
long been considered one of the largest and best 
equipped plants manufacturing matrices for use 
on type-casting machines. The capacity of the 
National Matrix Company’s plant will immediately 
be increased to 500 fonts of matrices per month. 


As the result of this purchase of the 
National Matrix Company the price 


of Universal Matrices after this date 
will be $14.40 per font. 


Universal Type-Making Machine 
Company 


432 Fourth Avenue 1730 Transportation Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


November 12, 1915. 















































If you are using or can get 
Alternating Current Elec- 
tricity, we can cut your 
power bill away down 


Yes, and increase your output per 
press, while reducing spoilage 











PRINTING PRESS 
MOTORS 


(Alternating Current only) 


have the distinct and EXCLUSIVE 
feature of giving you absolute and 
flexible control of speeds and of 
reducing the amount of electricity 
metered every time you reduce the 
speed of any press below its maximum. 
Read that again —It means money 


On every other motor you consume the maximum 
amount of electricity all the time, because the only 
way they can reduce speeds is by converting part of 
the current metered into heat! 


Just stop to think: How many minutes in any day 
is any press operated at its maximum speed? 


And the other point —that of the personal equation 
of the feeder. Give him instant and flexible control 
of speed and you give him a confidence that enables 
him to work up to and ho/d high speed without use 
of the throw-off, or spoilage of stock. 

All this is too important to be overlooked another 


day. Write us ow, and let us show you how and how 
much we can cut your costs and increase your output. 





KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO 









The Productograph 


An Assistant Factory Superintendent that gets 
each machine’s own report of speed, lost time, 
productive working time and output, and tab- 
ulates it in mechanically accurate and readable 
form in your own office. Such a system is not 
an expense, but an investment that will pay 
for itself many times each year. 


Send for catalog ““J”’ and our demonstration offer. 

















The Printing Art 


“*The Fashionplate of Printerdom’’ 
Tis MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men 
and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. 
It presents regularly the new things in type, 
design, colorwork, the reproductive processes, 
and other features of the graphic arts. ‘The 
exhibits include examples from the leading 
publishing houses, printers and engravers, and 
afford the most comprehensive showing ever 
made of American printing and engraving. The 
size of The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has 
over one hundred pages every month. The 
annual subscription price is $3 in advance; single 
copies 30 cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, 
including postage. Canadian subscriptions, 
$3.75 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, send 
10 cents in postage and mention this advertisement 
and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 












































The Babcock Optimus’ 














Optimus Economy 


Economy in the pressroom means profitable business; the lack of it spells 
disaster. No amount of business ability can compensate for the loss sustained by 
using machines that are not time-savers. 


All Babcock Presses 


whether one revolution or two, are the greatest savers of time, labor, material and money. 

We have at hand a letter from a customer who, less than a year ago, bought 
two of our machines, and now writes to duplicate his first order, adding, ‘‘An 
increase of 25% in the output of my cylinder press department since the installation 
of the new machines has shown me how to close up a leak of many years duration.”’ 


This printer has worked out his per cent of saving wholly on the basis of the 


Many Economies of the Optimus 


They appeal to every printer who is in the business to make money and enjoy his 
work while doing it. 

Our latest catalog tells of many of them. Write forthe catalog. Talk with men 
who run the Optimus and remember that our best advertisements are not printed —- 
they print. 








The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 






































PROGRESS-PROSPERITY 





Thirty-two years ago, THE 
INLAND PRINTER was intro- 
duced to the trade. It declared 
for progress at the start, which 
compelled the attention and 
support of the trade. 


Because of its methods, THE 
INLAND PRINTER has made 
greater progress than any 
other journal in the field, untzl 
it is to-day admitted to be the 
leading journal in the printing 


and allied industries. 


In the years that it has been a 
vital factor for progress, it has 
become firmly intrenched in 
the hearts and shops of thou- 
sands of printers. 


In the box we show the circu- 
lation figures of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and show its distri- 
bution throughout the coun- 
try. A glance at these figures 
will suffice to show its circula- 
tion supremacy, and it will be 
interesting and significant to 
note that 2,500 of THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S subscriptions have 
been added within the past 
two months—the result of a 
recent campaign —and they 
are still coming in on the 
average of 100 per day. 


Its readers include the most 
prosperous men in the trade, 
and THE INLAND PRINTER has 
had a large part in their 
growth, as these men them- 
selves will testify. THE INLAND 
PRINTER feels justly proud of 


the fact that it has done the 
trade good service. Its power 
and influence are increasing 
daily, which means that it will 
be of greater service in the 
future,to the individual worker 
and to the trade as a whole, 
than it has been in the past. 





CIRCULATION 


TOTAL December, 15,000 
TOTAL November, 13,250 


New England States, 828 
North Atlantic States, 3,166 
South Western States, 592 
South Eastern States, 340 
Middle States, . 5,799 
Western States, 1,256 
Canada,. ... 535 
Alaska,etc., . . 42 
Foreign,. . . . 692 

















The large and rapid increase 
in the circulation of THE 
INLAND PRINTER shows the 
generous support the trade has 
given it. 

The circulation of THE INLAND 
PRINTER indicates beyond 
question that it occupies first 
place in the hearts of the pro- 
gressive printers—the men 
who read and study. 


This could not be unless THE 
INLAND PRINTER had done 
things—big things. By mak- 
ing its pages more interesting, 


more valuable and more pro- 
gressive—therefore more use- 
ful to the printer—it has out- 
stripped from the start all of 
its contemporaries. 


THE INLAND PRINTER was and 
is able to do this because it is 
the oldest in the field, its 
editors and contributors are 
masters in their particular 
branches, and their ideas and 
opinions bear the stamp of 
authority. Its closeness to 
the trade gives THE INLAND 
PRINTER the opportunity, 
which it uses well,to draw upon 
vast information, and bring to 
the attention of its readers 
those things that vitally affect 
and interest all of them. 


The trade is not the only 
gainer by this. It is good for 
the manufacturer, the man 
who has machinery and sup- 
plies to sell. It gives him an 
insight into the inner workings 
of the trade, and enables him 
to realize and more intelli- 
gently cater to the needs of the 
progressive printer, who is 
ever on the lookout for up-to- 
date equipment. 


So, while THE INLAND PRINTER 
is mighty proud of its circula- 
tion supremacy, it is only 
proud because it is an endorse- 
ment of the aims and ambi- 
tions of THE INLAND PRINTER 
to be of use to the printer and 
promote the progress and pros- 
perity of the trade. 





A magazine with the following that THE INLAND PRINTER 


has is bound to bring results to the advertiser. 


Why not let 


us talk to you about a conservative publicity campaign? 





THE INLAND PRINTER, CHICAGO 


632 SHERMAN STREET 


H.S. BROWNE, Business Manager 





MEMBER 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 






































COLORED COVERS 


BLOTTING AND SPECIALTIES 
for the ADVERTISING PUBLIC 








Covers 


ARTILLERY 
CABINET 
CIRRUS 
CONGRESS 
EXECUTIVE 
FLORA 
MODERN 
NATIONAL 
POTOMAC 
WHITE HOUSE 














Cert JOapers 
CONGRESS 
EXECUTIVE 
NATIONAL 


Blotting 


ARTILLERY 
CONGRESS 
EXECUTIVE 
FLORA 
FLORA EMBOSSED 
NATIONAL 
OFFICIAL 


No colors have been discontinued on 
account of the scarcity of dyes. 


The many stock colors, sizes and weights 
manufactured by this mill can be procured 
now in spite of the present unsettled condi- 
tions of the raw material market. 


_ Two million pounds of cover and blot- 
ting, carried at mill in sheets and rolls for 
immediate shipment. 


_ Stock carried by dealers in large distribut- 
ing centers throughout the country. 


Large quantities of coloring material were 
purchased soon after the beginning of the war 
whenever obtainable, enabling us to furnish 
at this time every stock item shown in our 
advertising literature, in addition to special 
orders, including Scarlet, Greens, Blues, 
Browns and other distinctive colors. In some 
instances prices were affected owing to the 
unusual run on some shades, necessitating 
the use of the new stock of exceedingly high 
priced dye stuffs. 


Get acquainted with the great variety of the 


sain COVERS and BLOTTING embraced 
in the 


Executive Lines 


If your sample files do not include this 
assortment, a new set will be sent upon re- 
quest, if written on your business letter-head. 
Full size or part sheet samples for dummies 
furnished without charge. 


Upon failing to procure the desired items 
through dealers, write or telegraph mill 


POTOMAC HALF-TONE 








direct. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MBG.CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., U.S. A. 



































Read What These ITSO Users Say 
Rollers Cost Less Than One-Quarter 


Our roller expense for four presses in our 
printing department for 1913 was $80.02; for 1914 
and 1915, since Dawson's Mixture has been used 
on our rollers, it was $30.20 for the two years. 
The presses were running practically inces- 
santly all this time. 

Willson Bros. Monarch Laboratory, 
Edgerton, Wis. 





Deserves to Be Used in Every Pressroom 
I find after several weeks’ use of Dawson's 
Itso Mixture that as a dry ink remover it is 
fully as efficient and considerably cheaper than 
any I have heretofore used, including one mixed 
by myself. Its use seems to put new life into 
old rollers and it can be used for scrubbing out 
forms on press without causing the delay inci- 
dent to the use of gasoline. Dawson’s Itso 
Mixture deserves to be used in every pressroom. 

Walter Mayer, Madison, Wis. 


Recommends It to All Users 
In reply to your inquiry as to the merits of 
your ink remover, we wish to say that it has 
proven entirely satisfactory, and would recom- 
nend it to all users. 
Badger State Printery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Will Send for More 
Good stuff. What we have been looking for. 
Will send for more when this is out. 
The Washburn Times, Washburn, Wis. 


Struck the Right Thing 
Enclosed please find my check in payment 

for Dawson's Itso Mixture. I didn’t want to 
write you until I gave the mixture a good test. 
I find it takes old ink out of type fine, and for 
the rollers it is excellent. You have struck the 
right kind of mixture which every printer 
ought to have. 

Theodore A. Berger, Medford, Wis. 


Well Pleased 
Weare well pleased with Dawson's Itso Mix- 


ture, and will order again when needed. 
Frank Leuschen, Marathon, Wis. 











You ve Been Waiting for Itso! 


$1.50 
GAL. 





Dawsons [TSO Mixture 


J A ROLLERLIFE SAVER 


$1.50 
GAL. 





AND 


REMOVER 


WE UNRESERVEDLY GUARANTEE ITSO TO DO THE FOLLOWING: 


ITSO will clean ink off anything, no matter how long it has dried. 
ITSO used regularly will make your rollers last twice as long under 


twice as hard usage. 


ITSO consistently used will make your rollers always have that snap 
which bites into the ink no matter what the climatic conditions. 

ITSO will remove any ink which has corroded into the fine screens 
of half-tones, electrotypes, or in type. 

All things considered, you will find ITSO the best all-around cleaner 
manufactured, and it will reduce your roller expense at least one- 
half. ITSO positively contains no injurious acids or deadly fumes. 


ITSO sells for half the price of other cleaners. 


$1.50 per galion. 


OUR TRIAL OFFER 


We will send a trial can prepaid to any place in the United States. You can try it 
for 10 days. If you are not more than pleased we will refund your money and pay 


return charges on unused portion of can. 


This is an honest offer of an article that 


will stand the test and which we guarantee to save you big money. Better send 


remittance and order right now. 


TRIAL GALLON $1.50 PREPAID 


DAWSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
30-40 Swift Street, Edgerton, Wis. 


If you are in doubt write us and we will send you proof that will convince the most skeptical 















































The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 
Gatherer-Stitcher- 

Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 

A gathered, stitched or 
A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 
On 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 





WE HAVE NO AGENTS 



















































LATEST 


Balance Feature 


“PROUTY 





Platen Dwell 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 








The Best and Largest German Trade Journal for the Printing 
Trades on the European Continent 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker MONTE 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and 
kindred trades, with many artistic supplements. Manufac- 
turers and dealers in Printers’ Supplies who wish to introduce 
or extend their business on the European Continent will find 


this publication a good medium for advertising. 
Yearly subscription for foreign countries, $3.75— post free. 


Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Sample copy, 25 cts. 
Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
BERLIN, W.57, GERMANY 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 








19 Dennewitz-Strasse 











Make Your Service Complete 


HEN you sell a booklet, a folder or a circular, why 
stop with giving your customer an incomplete service— 
and yourself an zucomplete profit? Don’t you know 
that the go-ahead printers—the money-makers—are finding 
increased profits by comp/eting their service with envelopes? 








There’s a Demand for Ideas in Envelopes 


Write today for the Big Free Service Book that shows you how 
to complete your service and give your customers envelope 
ideas that they will snap up like hot cakes—envelopes that 
will sell easier, net you better money and Print stop furnishing en- 
to better advantage than the old, obsolete way, _ velopes that come 


apart in storage. 
Get acquainted with 


In a hundred ways you need that book of better Nsieesintn’ Soe 
envelope ideas, so send for it right now. 


Western States Envelope Company 


Independent Makers of Guaranteed ‘‘Sure Stick”’ ° 
Dept. N Milwaukee 


Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers 









































IMPORTANT 
NOTICE 


A new and completely revised edition 
of the Vest Pocket MANUAL OF 
PRINTING is just off the press. 


This little book fulfills the great need 
of a technical reference book of con- 
venient size and form, and no pains 
have been spared to make it compre- 
hensive and accurate but still brief. 
The greatest care has been taken 
throughout to include matter of utility 
only and to reject the obsolete and 
trivial, so that the work in fulfilling its 
purpose will not encroach upon the 
preserves of the regular text-book. 


It is invaluable to all printers and their 
customers. An idea of its scope can be 
formed from the following contents: 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, 
Marked Proof, Corrected Proof, Proof- 
readers’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, 
Imposition and Sizes of Books, Sizes 
of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Stand- 
ard, Number of Words in a Square 
Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, Expla- 
nation of the Point System, Weight 
of Leads Required for Any Work, 
Number of Leads to the Pound, To 
Print Consecutive Numbers, To Pre- 
vent Coated Paper from Peeling, 
Engraving and Illustrating, Stand- 
ard Trade Terms for Engravers, 
Definitions of the Principal Technical 
Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding, 
Relative Values of Bindings, Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright, Correct 
Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes 
of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope 
Sizes, Standard Sizes of Newspapers, 
Leads for Newspapers, Newspaper 
Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 


The diagrams of imposition in the back 
part of the book are the most com- 
plete and accurate ever published. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS POSTPAID 


Ge INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 








HE Audit Bureau of Cir- 

culations is the result of a 
nation-wide movement to put 
circulation on a commodity 
basis—to secure uniformity 
and standardization. 
It is a purely co-operative or- 
ganization—not for profit. Its 
membership consists of 958 
leading Advertisers, Advertis- 
ing Agents and Publishers of 
newspapers, magazines, farm, 
class, trade and technical 
journals, forming the most 
powerful and influential or- 
ganization in America—it is 
growing all the time. 
The A. B.C. is the only organ- 
ization that audits, analyzes 
and verifies circulation figures 
and facts. 
It benefits Advertisers by 
giving them facts instead of 
claims. It protects the Agency 
in its judgment of mediums. 
It puts the Publisher’s circula- 
tion on a “known value” basis. 


The members of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations are 
pledged to buy and sell circu- 
lation as a commodity — both 
as to quality and quantity. 


Complete information regarding the service of the 

Bureau furnished onrequest. Send for “Standardized 

Circulation Information,” addressing Russell R. 
hitman, Managing Director. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
703-716 Venetian Bldg., 15 E. Washington St., Chicago 




















THE INLAND PRINTER 


is a member of the AUDIT BUREAU of CIRCULATIONS 
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E will not say that with a Humana at work your feeders 

can get away to run errands, but with a Humana 
your work will be greatly “speeded up,”’ and the saving 
in feeders’ time and gain in efficiency will be considerable. 
The Humana is an automatic feed for platen presses, sizes 10 x 15 

and 12 x 18, that will feed paper and cardboard (all weights and surfaces), 
envelopes (made up and blanks), tags, blotters, pamphlets, flat bags, box 


cartons, index cards; and, in fact, pretty nearly anything which can be 
fed by hand can be fed by a Humana. 


A hair-line register is absolutely guaranteed, as is also a minimum 
spoilage on all jobs. —Two Humanas may easily be operated by one 
boy. They will produce more work and at less cost than any automatic 
flat-bed press ever invented. 

If you are really interested in efficient production of printing, we 
will send you the machine on terms which may be either cash or 
deferred payments; $500 for the 10x15 and $550 for the 12x18; 25 per 


cent may be paid down; or 5 per cent will be deducted for cash. 


«fr (hv — 
The HUMANA Co. 
Offices and Salesroom, Clinton and Beaver Streets, NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINNATI 





























A Christmas Gift 
That Will Last 


a Lifetime 


@.If you wish to endear yourself forever and 
aye to an apprentice who wants to become a 
good compositor, get him started on the 


I. T. U. COURSE. Nearly 7,000 enroll- 


ments attest its value. 


@ HENRY TURNER BAILEY, a well known 


authority on craftsmanship and art, says 
of the Course: 


“A happy combination of the tech- 
nical and esthetic, based on wide 
practical experience and a thorough 
knowledge of beauty as embodied 
in the printing art.” 


@ The enrollment and Mr. Bailey’s state- 
ment form conclusive proof of the great 
value of the Course. 


+ 


FOR PROSPECTUS AND COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ADDRESS 


The |. 1. U. COMMISSION 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 









































A New Machine 


For the Composing Room 


THE ALWAYS SET 


Stationary Guides 


MITERING 
MACHINE 


Patent 
Applied for 





PRICE § 50 
COMPLETE °1i= 


Sent by Parcel Post 





Approved and Adopted by 
The World—New York City 
Brooklyn Eagle (Job) — Brookiyn, N.Y. 
Alliance Press— New York City 
Quattlander Press — New York City 
Daily L. I. Farmer —Jamaica, N. Y. 


HE ALWAYS SET STATIONARY GUIDES MITERING 

MACHINE enables the compositor to bevel a rule or slug— 

either side, or straight edge — without first loosening a screw 
and pushing the angle-guide from side to side. 

There is no screw to become loose or be screwed tight by some 
“‘strong-fingered comp.” which causes time to be lost by the next 
man desiring a different miter. 


You often see corners that do not join in a border around an 
ad. or other matter, which is caused by the compositor having to 
adjust the angle- guide for the opposite bevel or straight-edge and 
being unable to place the guide in EXACTLY the same position. 

With the Always Set Mitering Machine this can not occur, as 
both right and left guides and straight-edge channel are stationary. 

When you think of the time lost (by every man) in loosening 
and tightening the screw and adjusting the angle-guide on the 
mitering machines now in vogue, it is obvious that the Always Set 
Mitering Machine will pay for itself in a very short time, besides 
enabling you and your men to oper cleaner and better work. 

The time lost by ‘‘ make-ups”’ and stone-hands in trying to 
make corners join is profitably saved when rules are mitered on 
the Always Set Mitering Machine; as all bevels are mitered on the 
same angle, the corners must join. The knife is made of the best 
Jessup steel and will shave brass as well as soft metal slugs. Extra 
knives 75 cents each, 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $11.50 


Sent by Parcel Post on Receipt of Money Order 








Made and for sale only by 


FRANCIS J. BONN 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


362 PEARL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 4103 Beekman 














Rich in Suggestion 





The printed samples in the 
sample cabinet are rich in sug- 
gestion for advertising of all 
kinds. 

Study these samples of Acorn 
Brands or write for direct adver- 
tising helps for your special 
customers. 


Consult the 
Service 
Department. 





“Hold Daily Conferences with Your Cabinet”’ 


CHICAGO PAPER 
COMPANY 


801 South 5th Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





















































The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


Printers, Binders and Engravers 
Stippling, for the Trade 
632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, II]. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a 
monthly exhibit of’ the aver- 
age character of the work of 


The House of Shepard 
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ENGRAVER'S 
On the j From British Columbia 7 ) MONTALY 
PACIFIC SLOPE | 75" 40 SLSR: (emer 


to California 
and Deals only with _ Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 

; TES. aa that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
PHILIPPINES-HAW The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 


Japan 


and the FAR EAST East Indies 14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 


CAN BE DONE MOST EFFECTIVE- SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 
LY AND MOST ECONOMICALLY 
Through the columns of The PACIFIC PRINTER THE BEST SPECIAL 


& PUBLISHER. The only printing trade paper Works for Lithographers 


in the Pacific West. @ The only trade paper with 
ETC., ARE THE 


: x ; eae e ‘ J 
a circulation in the printing offices of the ORIENT. ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 


NOW IN ITS EIGHTH YEAR AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS Fn eg a one 
5 aN TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 

We solicit your correspondence. TREASURE OF LABELS— the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 


PACIFIC PRINTER FREIE KUNSTE 


& PUBLISHER seh tein 
‘ This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 


440 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California copy, 25 cents. 
Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 






































World-Known for Its Value 





A trade school must be good when it is attended by students from the farthermost parts 
of the earth. The native or domestic prospect may “take a chance” without much in- 
vestigation, but the student who has to pay out hundreds of dollars for transportation is 
sure of the quality of the education he is going to get. The foreign student must have 
confidence in the school before he will spend what is to him a great deal of money. 


The linotype department of the Inland Printer Technical School has been attended by 

printers from every State in the Union and every Canadian province, as well as from 

Russia, Serbia, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales and the Isle of Man. 


Australian and South African graduates were so well pleased with our linotype instruc- 
tion that they induced other printer compatriots to travel to the other side of the world 
to learn the linotype way. So far as we know, these men were glad they came and are 
convinced that they got the value of their money when doing so. It is a cinch that the 
American or Canadian compositor is missing a chance when not attending the 


INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


“Machine Composition” is a booklet that gives information concerning the school and some of its graduates. You can have it for the asking. 
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LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE 
STEREOTY PE 
ELECTROTYPE 


DISTINCTIVELY BETTER 
CONSISTENT MARKET PRICES 


Pittsburgh White 
Metal Company 


New York Pittsburgh 














MOTOR DRIVEN 
BENCH SAW 


This machine with its various attachments is 
especially adapted to the needs of printers. 














Send for circular giving details and prices. 


H.G. CRANE Brookline, Mass. 








Waste in Bales Is 
Valuable 


Paper baled by 
the Sullivan 
Baling Press 
brings you 
from $6 to 
$45 per ton. 


Get Booklet 64-F 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY Co. 


122 S. Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 





There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


( 
Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTY PERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 075 | (O7-N C16) 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer -and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 





Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 





Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 


Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates i in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 








Warehouse Efficiency 


Both in space and 
labor gained by 
use of the 


7 REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Your competitor 
has one, why not 
you? 


Write for Bulletin 
-27. 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
351 Garfield Avenue - - JERSEY CITY,N.J. 


150 


Art Reproduction Co. 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 








SSS Don’t Buy rey Quads 
ECONOMY 
Kalai SA Nz Ve 2 PER | nade 


In Weight 

In Time PAT'D 
In Labor OcT. 
InTrouble 45°19 
Always INSIST on your - 
Dealer supplying 





958 Harrison St. Chicago * \@ 





Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 
We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 





METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 

















$6 to $20 a ton is 


what you get for waste paper 
when you use a “Famous Baler,” 
besides you reduce your fire risk. 


“Famous Balers” are made by the largest 
manufacturers of baling presses in the 
world. There are 20 styles to select from, 
including hand, electric and steam power. 


Find out about our guarantee and ten-day trial offer. 


Address J. L. GLAZE, Agent 
5032 Hse ee — CHICAGO 


$2: Gp? 
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All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Except the “‘Monarch’’ Quoins 


Show this rel | BQ 


jae HEMEL "38: 
k 


SOLD BY ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 


Manufactured exclusively by 


H. A. HEMPEL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 








BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


























Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane © Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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THE DUNLAP PRINTING CO. USES 
SEVEN MULTIPLE MAGAZINE 
MODEL 8 LINOTYPES 


All these three- magazine machines are 
equipped with the Rogers Tabular Attach- 


ment and supplant single-magazine models 




















oh ih THIS great Philadelphia commercial 























plant turns out city printing contracts, 




















tariffs, and other publications that 














require good composition and 


speedy production. The new 





Linotype battery, now in service 

for ayear, has met every demand 

put upon it because of the capa- 

bility, versatility and speed of the 
operators and the machines. Each old 
machine had in its single magazine 
but two faces and set only one 


body and measure. The three 





magazines of the present Model 8’s place 


at the instant command of each of the 
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A portion of the Dunlap composingroom showing Operators six different faces, three bodies, 


part of the Model 8 Linotype equipment and three measures, 





It is such economies in time and labor. that: make the 
Multiple Linotype Way the Modern Way 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ; NEW ORLEANS 
1100 South Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street 


TORONTO: CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED 
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cw of the Mails 


a | 


he? many catalogs are built to reach the 
desk of the printer’s customer_in good con- 


- dition; while too little attention is paid to % 


the state in which it arrives on the desk of 
““the customer's Customer. 


A: printed product that is perfection when 
it leaves the printing office may arrive at the 
office of the man your customer is trying to 
sellin such a dilapidated state that it is 
waste-basketed by the office boy who dis- 
tributes the mail. 


PRINCESS is a strong, tough-fibered stock 
that goes through the crowded mail pouch, 
the jolting truck, the jarring train, the 
stuffed carrier’s box, and the crammed 
delivery bag-—and arrives without: a scar or 
sign of the battle. 


Princess for the Printer’s Printed Matter 


SaNCrSS 
menanicen 


Your Guatemiers 
Hold¥You to Seriet 
Accountability” 


our’ ‘responsibility does Ot cease with 


delivery to your customer, “Business men. 
now judge the printet’s product by the 


~ amount of business it produces. 


Use PRINCESS for the coyer,.and’ the 


result will be so: successful, both at the time 
of yowrdelivery and the final delivery of 


the catalog, your customer will want more 
printed matter on PRINCESS. : 


PRINGESS is beautiful as well as strong. 
The twelve colors are-handsome as well 
as nonfading. The texture permits the 
deepest embossing without breaking. 
PRINCESS has repeatedly;. demonstrated 
its powers asa sales producer. 


Many printers are now using house organs to present to possible buyers specimens of the work they are capable. 


of producing. Suggestions can be secured from the house organ of the House of Dexter: 


If you want to sée 


what striking effects. have been actually accomplished: with ‘PRENCESS —, 


Request your name placed on the mailing list for XTRA. 


C, H. DEXTER & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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